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THE ART BULLETIN is pleased to announce that 
The Arthur Kingsley Porter Prize for 1960 
has been awarded to 


James E. Snyder 
for his article “The Early Haarlem School of Painting,” which 
was published in the March and June issues. 

The Arthur Kingsley Porter Prize was established in 1957 
for the encouragement of young scholars in art historical studies. 
The sum of four hundred dollars will be awarded annually, or 
at the discretion of the Officers of the College Art Association, 
for an Article or Note published in THE ART BULLETIN during 
the year preceding the announcement of the award and judged 
by a committee of three to be of sound scholarship, original in 
content, and distinguished in presentation. Contributors of any 
nationality who are under 40 years of age at the time of the 
submission of the manuscript to the Editor are eligible. 


THE ARCH MOTIF IN NETHERLANDISH 
PAINTING OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


PART ONE 


KARL M. BIRKMEYER 


Pg Aue Altar of the Mystic Lamb by the van Eycks and the Altar of the Blessed Sacrament 
by Dieric Bouts mark two of the most important stages in the development of Flemish 
painting during the fifteenth century. Both are culminations of evolutions that precede 

them and both are, at the same time, curtain-raisers for the artistic evolution that was to follow 

them. Approximately one generation separates them from each other—a time span which, how- 
ever brief, is filled with revolutionary changes not only in the style but also in the concept of the 
art of painting. 

In the Ghent Altar, symbolism in the guise of naturalism is responsible for the deliberate and 
careful transcription of physical reality. Symbolism also accounts for the coordination of figures 
and forms into scenes and organized pictorial units. In the Louvain Altar the rendering of man, 
forms, and nature and the composition of these elements into paintings are based on representa- 
tional illusionism, In the former, contextual thought is the underlying principle; in the latter, it 

; pictorial design. Art historical research of the last few decades has accounted for the stylistic 

changes from one stage to the other. At the same time it has occupied itself with the solution of 

number of particular problems: the separation of Hubert from Jan van Eyck; the identity 
of the Master of Flémalle with Robert Campin; the relation of the Master of Flémalle to Rogier 
van der Weyden and that of Petrus Christus to Jan van Eyck and Rogier; finally, the existence 

‘fa Dutch school with Ouwater, Christus, and Bouts, and its contribution to the Flemish develop- 

ment. These specific concerns, however, have obscured the comprehensive question which, like 

a sea’s undertow, is at the bottom of all these problems: How did the art of painting change from 

a devotional purpose to a representational illusionism? Going from symbolism to representation 

is not like walking ahead on one road, say, on Fifth Avenue from Forty-second to Fifty-seventh 

Street. It is rather like stepping out of the theater onto Times Square. It needs adjusting. 

The devotional painting is not an end in itself. It completes its function only if it opens for 
the devout the entire thought realm of the religious view of human sin and salvation. The uni- 
versal comprehensiveness of this view cannot be manifest in a single devotional image, be it a 
painting or a sculpture. It can be presented only in the complex coordination of the church building 
with the sculptures, paintings, and all other ritual implements connected with it. In the collabora- 
tion of all these art forms and in the connexus of their symbolical meanings the universality of 
Christian thought becomes manifest. Within this complex statement the individual art object 
has merely the value of a single word out of a long sentence. By itself it is incomplete. 

The representational painting is complete in itself. It is not bound to a specific place within a 
specific setting. Its statement, whether simple or complex, remains the same wherever the painting 
might be hung or displayed. Its message is enclosed within its own frame. Its completeness lies 
within the unity of its composition, which is based on the plausibility of its representational forms. 

While Italy in the Quattrocento solved the problem spontaneously by applying a theoretically 
devised perspective to the task of composing, Early Netherlandish painting, in a step-by-step de- 
velopment, adjusted slowly to the evolving changes in the function of pictorial art. Therefore, 
these Northern paintings, if put into the sequence of their creation, present a visual documentation 
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from which it should be possible to reconstruct the stages of adjustment to an unfolding naturalistic 
concern and its consequences for the art of painting. 

Such a quest is not so much concerned with the coherence and unity of one artist’s oeuvre, as it 
is with the supra-individual course of a changing attitude. To name a specific example: if the idea 
of Campin’s oeuvre as accepted by the majority of scholars is correct, it would extend from the 
Seilern Triptych to the Werl Altarpiece. Stylistically the works created by him during those 
twenty-five years make sense as being all from one hand. They form a comprehensible unit.’ 

Iconologically, however, there is nothing more divergent than the Seilern and the Wer! Altars. 
And the oeuvre becomes even more heterogeneous, if one adds to these two the Mérode An- 
nunciation and the Frankfort-Liverpool Deposition. If it is hard to accept these obvious changes 
as the achievement of a single master, it might be possible to understand them if the contributions 
of contemporaneous painters to the general development are included in the investigation. By 
drawing upon the tendency of the period, specific paintings can be related to it as individual 
answers to a common challenge. 

This is the more possible or even necessary because the Flemish school of the fifteenth century 
is characterized by an extraordinarily close contact between its different artists. Stylistic criticism 
has proved convincingly the influences from one master to another all through the entire century 
but especially during its first half, when these influences were not merely going in one single 
direction but were marked by a reciprocal give and take. 

In addition to this familiarity with their fellow artists’ creations the production of the Flemish 
school during this period is based on the depiction and repetition of a comparatively small number 
of themes. What Friedlander called the “Zwang der ikonographischen Tradition” prevented to 
a great extent the formulation of new iconographic schemes.’ Considered positively, this means 
that the constant elements of formulations and schemes point up the supra-individual context 
rather than the individual contributions. Therefore, the tendency of the period can be traced by 
making a number of comparisons on a more or less constant motif. By fitting the results of these 
investigations into the documented and dated sequence of some of the milestones of the evolution, 
it should be possible to recognize 
narrative-representational attitude. 


the modes of adjustment from a devotional-symbolic to a 


I 


Several Flemish pictures of the fifteenth century show the motif of a painted architectural arch 
which enframes the painting. This arch had found its first fully developed form in the work of 
Rogier van der Weyden. Then it appears in the same general form in paintings by Petrus Christus, 
Dieric Bouts, and other artists who, without doubt, are borrowing it from Rogier.® Finally, it was 
altered and eventually dismissed by Hans Memling and Gerard David. If it was to reoccur in the 
early sixteenth century, this was due to the archaistic tendencies of several of these later masters. 
As a new and creative device it was used only within a few decades of the fifteenth century—decades, 
though, which were crucial in the development of Flemish painting. 

Rogier uses this motif for the first time in his Mary Altar (Figs. 1-3) from about 1437/38, 
some five years after the completion of the Ghent Altar by Jan van Eyck.* The arch, clearly 


1. They make sense even to those who consider them the 
earlier work by Rogier van der Weyden, e.g., T. Musper, Un- 
tersuchungen xu Rogier van der Weyden und Jan van Eyck, 
Stuttgart, 1948. Cf. also Max J. Friedlander in his discussion 
of the Flémalle-Rogier controversy: Die Altniederlandische 
Malerei, xiv, Leiden, 1937, pp. 81ff. 

2. Art Quarterly, 1, 1938, pp. 2off. Similarly in 1912 Paul 
Lafond: “Le fond de l’art du XV® siécle . . . est un canevas 
traditionne] sur lequel, selon Pheureuse expression de M, Ed- 


gard Baes, ‘chacun brode timidement avec un respect renforcé 
par la nécessité de savoir avant d’oser.’” Roger van der We} 
den, Brussels, 1912, p. 10. 

3. Cf. Friedlinder, Die 


Altniederlandische Malerei, 111, 


Leiden, 1934, p. 34. 

4. For the dating of this Granada-Miraflores Altar and for 
the problem of its two versions, cf. Erwin Panofsky, Early 
Netherlandish Painting, Cambridge, 1953 (henceforth quoted 
as Panofsky), p. 264 and note 259. 
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defined as a piece of architecture, frames each of the three individual panels of the same size 
which constitute a triptych with stationary wings. It looks like a Gothic church portal, which is 
raised from the ground by one step. It consists of one concave bay, flanked by thin moldings that 
rise from stilted bases. Each arch is decorated with sculptures and Gothic baldachins. 

The arches have a certain depth. They are rendered in foreshortening and are filled with 
light, shade, and the shadows cast by the sculptures. They not only frame but also open up, like 
proscenium arches, the pictorial spaces behind them. Even if there is a stylistic distinction between 
their architecture and that of the rooms behind them, a structural relation seems to be implied: 
the curvatures of arches and barrel vaultings are aligned; the orthogonal architraves presumably 
meet the backs of the arches, as do also, corresponding with them, the small steps leading from 
the sunken center of the floor to the surrounding pavement, as is visible in the left and right 
panels. The stylistic distinction between the different architectural portions of the pictorial space 
parallels its build-up by successive layers of space. The three groups of figures representing the 
Holy Family, the Lamentation, and Christ Appearing to His Mother are placed neither directly 
under the arch nor within the spaces behind them, but rather partly under the arch and partly 
under the barre] vaults. Thus, the arch has more than a pure framing quality; it is also closely 
related to the main scene. The framing function proper is taken over by an actual molded frame 
which repeats the curvature of the arch and, in addition to that, enframes the arch within the upright 
rectangle of the panel. The spandrels above the arches contain wooden tracery simulated in paint.’ 

It has frequently been pointed out that Rogier did not invent the painted arch, but that he 
revived it as an earlier motif, at his time already discarded.° Despite certain prefigurations, how- 
ever, the fact is that Rogier’s arch is new and unique, because it combines with the formal function 
also an iconological one. Only after this second function is understood and drawn into consid- 
eration can the question of the possible prototypes for the motif be answered correctly. 

Rogier’s arches open as portals into a sacred realm. Their triplication evokes the triple portals 
of a cathedral.’ Literally, the sacred scenes are located on a level different from that of the spec- 
tator as expressed by the raised threshold under the arch. Even if Rogier’s portals lead into the 
pictorial space and qualify it as a sacred realm, the figures of the principal scenes are placed not so 
much into its depth as into its closest foreground. They are located more under than beyond the 
arches. In several instances they even overlap them and reach forward to the edge of the step. 
Thus the arches establish a closer relation with these main groups than with the spaces behind 
them, serving, so to speak, as halos for the figures. 

This spatial proximity of arch and figures also brings into immediate relationship the imitated 
sculptures on the arch and the central group: the soffit sculptures amplify the principal theme of 
each panel. Their scenes are rendered as devotional images, treated “as symbols rather than 
stories,””* into which Rogier condensed, by gestures and positions, by coloring and placings, several 
connotations of religious thought.’ In the Holy Family they are: the Madonna’s purity and 
humility, her gaining the crown of life; Christ’s sacrifice and his Mother’s lamentation over his 


dead body. In the Lamentation they are: Mary’s humility, fidelity, suffering, and compassion, 


5. Even if the present frame of the Miraflores Altar, as well die Ankniipfung an die voreyckische Malerei in den Andachts- 
as that of the New York-Granada panel, are new, their form  bildern mit architektonischem Rahmen » die in der 
follows an outline dictated by Rogier, as can be seen on the  franzésischen Kunst des 14. Jahrhunderts entwickelt worden 


New York panel in its unframed state: Rogier left blank a 
broad area above the painted arch which the wooden frame is 


waren”; entry Rogier van der Weyden in Thieme-Becker’s 
Kiinstlerlextkon. 


to cover. The edges of the panel are left unpainted indicating 7. In the two instances where Rogier uses the arch, it is 

that they were originally inserted into the rabbet of a frame. tripled. Petrus Christus and Bouts use one or four arches, 
6. Even if not invented by Rogier, this compositional scheme __ respectively, missing thus this immediate connotation; see 

was “doch von ihm ausgebildet und beliebt gemacht,” Max J. below. 

Friedlander, Von Eyck bis Bruegel, 2nd ed., Berlin, 1921, p. 8. Panofsky, p. 261. 


36. Panofsky, p. 260, calls this revival “both an archaism and 


a great innovation.” Cf. also F. Winkler: “Sehr sinnfallig ist 


g. The following identifications are those of Panofsky; cf. 
pp. 26off., including notes. 
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which won her the crown of life. In Christ’s Appearance to His Mother they are: Mary’s persever- 
ance and humility as reasons for her gaining the crown of life; in Christ’s figure the Noli me tangere 
is combined with the Ostentatio vulnerum; and, in Christ’s blessing of his mother, also her 
triumph over life and death. In addition to these symbolical connotations Rogier elaborated the basic 
theme with typological prefigurations in the relief sculptures on the capitals of the columns behind 
the main groups. In the Holy Family the Sacrifice of Isaac, the Death of Absalom, and Longinus 
with the Lance; in the central painting the Expulsion from Paradise; in the right panel David 
and Goliath, Samson and the Lion, and Samson with the Gates of Gaza. 

This complex as well as complicated synthesis of factual representation with obvious and dis 
guised symbolical implication is further enlarged by the figures and groups in the arches. The 
six standing figures represent the four Evangelists and Peter and Paul. It seems that also their 
presence and their specific placing, on which Panofsky does not elaborate, can be explained. At 
the left of the Holy Family St. Luke refers, as do the capital reliefs, to the Passion of Christ. 
At the left of the Lamentation St. John alludes to the Ascension of Christ, and at the right St. 
Matthew to the Incarnation. Both “document” that it is Christ as God who suffers the death of 
man, which was caused by man’s sin as stated in the Expulsion relief. In Christ’s Appearance to 
His Mother St. Mark again documents the Resurrection, in which the divine strength overcame 
the power of the adversary, a theme which is exemplified also in the typological capital reliefs. 

If the Evangelists in this way reinforce the meaning of the devotional images, they also function 
with regard to the sculptured groups in the archivolts. In this series of eighteen scenes Rogier 
depicts events from the life of the Madonna and of Christ. Rogier’s groups form a purely historical 
narrative which, even if not entirely taken from the canonical scriptures, is based primarily on 
the Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. They mark the historical-factual framework—in 
more than one way of speaking 





out of which have been developed and into which have been 
embedded the devotional images. Reading counterclockwise from the apex, they are in the left 
painting: Annunciation, Visitation, and Nativity; Adoration of the Shepherds, Adoration of the 
Magi, and Presentation in the Temple. In the Lamentation: Christ Taking Leave of His Mother, 
Mary Receiving the News of Christ’s Arrest, and Christ Carrying the Cross; Elevation of the 
Cross, Christ Crucified, and Christ’s Entombment. In the right painting: Three Marys’ Account 
of Their Visit to the Tomb, Ascension of Christ, and Pentecost; Annunciation of Death to Mary, 
Dormition of the Virgin, and Coronation of Mary."® Even if all eighteen scenes form a chronological 
sequence, the series is clearly articulated into three groups, each of which provides the historical 
context for the devotional image: Infancy of Christ, Passion, end of Mary’s life. If the series 
begins in each picture at the apex of the arch and returns to it counterclockwise, it is done so by 
incorporating with it the visual movement downward, i.e., from Heaven to earth in the Adoration, 
and the movement upward, from earth to Heaven, in the Resurrection painting.” It is to be noted, 
however, that Rogier, even in this seemingly strange arrangement, follows a freedom from rules 
which also the sculptors and architects of the High Middle Ages enjoyed. There was no standard 
sequence for placing the archivolt sculptures in the voussoirs of the cathedrals.’ 


10. Cf. Panofsky, p. 260 and note 260%, which includes Chartres North, right bay: the Months begin at the left impost 


corrections of the list of scenes in Harry B. Wehle and Mar- 
garetta Salinger, 4 Catalogue of Early Flemish, Dutch and 
German Paintings, New York, 1947, p. 32, which, in turn, is 
taken verbatim from Paul Lafond, Roger van der Weyden, 
p. 21. It also supersedes the list given by J. Destrée, Roger de 
la Pasture, Paris and Brussels, 1930, p. 96, which contains 
some errors. 

11. Cf, Panofsky, p. 261. 

12. Cf. Chartres West, left portal: The Labors of the 
Months are broken up into four groups, each of which begins 
at the springing of the arch moving upward toward the apex. 


running clockwise over the apex to the right impost. Chartres 
North, central bay: eighteen scenes from the Creation of the 
World in the very same arrangement. Chartres North, left 
bay: Vita activa et contemplativa Mariae, six figures on each 
side of the archivolt, beginning at the impost and ending at 
the apex. In this series of the vita contemplativa, from quiet 
prayer through reading, meditating, instructing, to ecstasy, the 
upward movement is sagaciously combined with the content. 
The same variations in the use of the architectural directions 
can be observed in the sculptural decorations of Northern ec- 
clesiastical structures. To name only two examples: in the 
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If the presence of the Evangelists is explained by their individual quality as representing specific 





aspects of Christ’s life and passion, it certainly is also justified—if not required—as the witnesses 
and “historical sources” for these sacred events. Peter and Paul are not authors of any Gospel, but 
their sayings, thoughts, and actions fill to a great extent the Acts of the Apostles and they provided 
the material for the Gospels of those two Evangelists who were not Apostles but only disciples, 
Mark and Luke.’ 

Che search for prototypes for this formal and iconological use of the framing arch is interesting 
primarily because it will point out that Rogier’s “anachronism” in reintroducing an old motif is 
truly an extremely “modern” invention. So far the antecedents have been looked for almost 
exclusively in manuscript illuminations, which, it is true, provide the greatest number of examples. 
Panofsky has given their evolution most completely and succinctly.“* Since it is the proscenium 
arch which counts in this context, all those earlier uses of arches or arch-like forms that do not 
show this specific quality can be ignored. In the north this motif was introduced into painting by 
Parisian illuminators of the thirteenth century and was developed in French art of the fourteenth 
century. One of its first and most accomplished appearances occurs in the Psalter of St. Louis 
(Fig. 4) from about 1255, in which the scenes are represented as if seen through Gothic arch- 
ways.’ This architecture is not required by the subject of the illuminations. Nor is it integrated 
with the scenes proper in any consistent spatial reference.’® If, therefore, this archway does not 
form part of the scene, it belongs to the framework of the picture. However, it is not the frame 
proper. Figures and archways are surrounded by a broad decorated border which, on the vertical 
edges, overlaps the architecture.”’ 

This Psalter was composed for the usage of Paris, or more particularly, for the usage of the 
Sainte-Chapelle. Thus, the architectural framing earmarks the manuscript for its specific user.” 
If this is the immediate reason for the use of the arch motif and explains the startling novelty of 
the feature, contemporaneous artistic trends add to its stylistic plausibility. The illuminator not 
only copies portions of a recently consecrated building, his forms and procedures also parallel those 
of the sculptors of his time."” They are concerned with the communicative interrelation between 
figures and with space as the interval correlating them.” Therefore, several figures had to form a 
coherent group, not just an additive series, and this group had to be framed as a unit in itself. 


south portal of the Cathedral in Tournai the upward move- (fol. 26), or they can be standing free in the foreground. 
ment of both sides of the arch is incorporated into the depiction Frequently, the central colonnette is used as a divider between 


of the resurrection of the dead during the Last Judgment, a two scenes within one illumination, e.g., Joseph and Potiphar’s 
novement which finds its end in the apex of the arch where Wife (fol. 19%) and Jacob Wrestling with the Angel (fol. 


the Heavenly Jerusalem is represented. The arch of the Porte 14). 
Mantile, the north portal of the same cathedral, carries the 17. For a further discussion of the proscenium arch see 
story of David, moving from the left impost via the apex to M. S. Bunim, Space in Medieval Painting and the Forerunners 
the right impost. Cf. A. Goldschmidt, “Die Belgische Monu- of Perspective, New York, 1940, pp. 110ff. 
entalplastik des 12. Jahrhunderts,” in P. Clemen, Belgische 18. Louis Réau’s statement to that effect (Histoire de la 
Kunstdenkmdler, 1, pp. 68ff. peinture au moyen-adge, la miniature, Melun, 1946, p. 126) 
13. Of course, it might also be possible to explain their has been extended in the catalogue for the exhibition Les Manu- 
presence as patron saints of the unknown donor of the Mary _ scrits @ peinture en France du XIII® au XVI® siécle, Paris, 
Altar; or the two figures might stand for the first and the 1955, held at the Bibliothéque Nationale, p. 13: “. . . les 
last recognition of Christ. arcatures . . . reproduisent fidélement les arcatures, les gables, 
14. Panofsky, p. 16 and passim. les roses de la Sainte-Chapelle et il parait certain qu’il faut 
15. Paris, Bibl. Nat., Ms Lat. 10525. V. Leroquais, Les reconnaitre ici les directives de l’architecte de saint Louis, Jean 
Psautiers manuscrits latins des bibliothéques publiques de de Montreuil, peut-étre méme une action personnelle du roi. 
France, Macon, 1940-1941, pls. LXXXII-LxxxIV; Henri Mar-_ En tout cas, rien d’analogue n’avait paru encore.” 
tin, La Miniature francaise du XIII® au XV® siécle, 2nd ed., 19. The figures of these illuminations “stellen die absolute 
Paris, 1924, figs. 111 and Iv Parallele zur hochgotischen Plastik der franzésischen Kathe- 


16. In the Sacrifice of Cain and Abel (fol. 1%) the lateral dralen dar.” A. Boeckler, “Die Buchmalerei,” in F. Milkau, 
lonnettes m to be on the foreground level, whereas the Handbuch der Bibliothekswissenschaft, 2nd ed., 1, Stuttgart, 


central one is located behind the hillock on which the sacrifice 1950, p. 333. 

takes place. In Abraham Entertaining the Angels (fol. 7) the 20. Regarding prefigurations of this framing arch in sculp- 
middle colonnette as well as the upper portion of the archi- ture, cf. R. Krautheimer in ART BULLETIN, XXIII, 1941, pp. 
te e is covered by the tree of the valley of Mambre. All 179f.: “Only during the thirteenth century does the proscenium 
th can be overlapped more or less by the scenes in arch become a requisite of French relief sculpture contem- 


the foreground as in Joseph and his Father before the Pharaoh poraneously with its appearance in French miniatures.” 
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The use of architectural motifs for a unifying framing was caused by the location of sculptures 
within architectural contexts. 

Also, the illuminator desires to create a coherent, unified group and he borrows from the 
predominant art forms of his time, architecture and sculpture, those motifs and designs that help 
him in the accomplishment of his goals. But even if his scenes imitate the mise-en-scéne of reliefs, 
his duty is to adorn the two-dimensional page of a manuscript. Thus, he puts around the picture, 
including its architectural frame, a border that preserves the context with the codex.” 

The similarities with Rogier’s arch are obvious: A double framing system, the inner one for 
the picture, the outer one here for integration with the codex, there for integration with an archi- 
tectural interior; the function as proscenium arch which helps to group and frame “internally,” 
although the arch is not an integral part of the setting as might be required by the scene proper. 

For the next few decades little change takes place. By principle, the bordering of the miniatures 
remains the same, namely fusing the decorative border with architectural forms. Even in cases 
where these latter predominate, they function purely as flat borders and are not imbued with 
volume nor structural implications. That happens, for instance, in the Légende de St. Denis 
from 1317 (Fig. 5).” The vertical portions of the framework consist of piers divided into three 
or four stories. They carry pinnacles on top of the first or second story and they are crowned 
by a triple pinnacle. The upper horizontal border imitates an architrave supporting crockets. 
Underneath it is a series of small arches. The decorative border is reduced to thin lines at the 
sides and the bottom of the miniature. Foliated branches grow out of them at the four corners 
and more or less in the center of the vertical edges. 

As long as the illuminator’s style adheres primarily to the surface of the page, the architectural 
motifs are either incorporated with the border or they play its role. In relation to the scene 
they are bound to remain external. Only at the moment when the stylistic intention changes and 
endeavors to break through the flat surface can the arcade be incorporated as an integral part 
with the picture, even if it is not required by the scene. Volume, however limited, in the represen- 
tation can correspond with the volume inherent in the architectural frame. 

This moment occurs in the art of Jean Pucelle, particularly in his earlier work in which the 
Italianate tendencies are more pronounced than in his other illuminations. In the Book of Hours 
possibly done for Jeanne d’Evreux, wife of King Charles IV, between 1325 and 1328 (Fig. 6),” 
almost all full-page miniatures are set into an architectural framework which has lost all qualities 
of a border, and the border proper has been eliminated. In its basic form it consists of a profiled 
base, lateral piers with pinnacles, and a top cornice with a frieze of quatrefoils and, frequently, 
a number of crockets. That Pucelle thinks of these forms as three-dimensional substances is indi- 
cated by the arrangement of the piers. In each case they are doubled, the outer ones slightly recessed 
from the inner ones and partially overlapped by them. And the further elaborations of this basic 
scheme, as seen in many of the miniatures, are architectonically consistent expansions: from the 
brackets in the corners under the cornices,” to arcades and arches;* from the lateral piers to addi- 
tional, smaller ones, often with flying buttresses in front of them;* from the primarily lateral arcade 
to a projecting arcaded loggia-like structure;*’ and finally elaborate little “doll’s houses,””* as in 
the Annunciation and The Miracle of the Tomb of St. Louis.” Therefore, the architecture serves 


21. Regarding the new relationship of illumination to text, Delisle, Les heures dites de Jean Pucelle, manuscrit de la col- 
cf. Boeckler, loc.cit., pp. 333-334- lection de M. le Baron Maurice de Rothschild, Paris, 1910; 
* 22. Paris, Bibl. Nat., Mss Fr. 2090, 2091 and 2092; H. Panofsky, pp. 29ff. 

Martin, La Miniature francaise ..., p. 24, figs. XXXV-XXXVII; 24. Delisle, op.cit., pls. 50, 56, 58, 62, and 68. 
Manuscrits a peinture ..., no. 33, pl. VII. 25. Ibid., pls. 28, 43, and 45. 

23. Now in the possession of The Cloisters of the Metro- 26. Ibid., pls. 27, 37, 38, and 39. 
politan Museum of New York. All full-page miniatures repro- 27. Ibid., pl. 52. 
duced with an introduction by James J. Rorimer, The Hours 28. Panofsky, p. 30. 


of Jeanne d’Evreux, Queen of France, New York, 1957; L. 29. Delisle, of.cit., pls. 26 and 44. 
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not merely a framing purpose, but actually encases the scenes, the figures and objects of which 
conform in their modeling and foreshortening in a general way to the spatial stage provided for 
them. 

It is true, frame, figures, and objects do not conform in the sense of a rationalized space and 
volume integration. There are, as seen from the later standpoint of perspective foreshortening, a 
great number of inconsistencies. But the modeling of each figure with minutely varying grades 
of light and dark implies volume.*® So does the foreshortening of the objects. In other words, 
Pucelle recognizes volume in each individual figure or object, he creates a sum of volumina 
instead of a synthesis. His architectural frames help in tying these volumina together and are, 
therefore, a logical part of his style in the Hours of Jeanne d’Evreux.” 

\s a result of the strong domination of Jean Pucelle’s style in the following decades of the four- 
teenth century, his framing devices also frequently recur, but they lose to a great extent the 
implication of space and volume, even if, in design, they are almost literal transcriptions, as in 
the Bible historiale de Charles VI et du duc de Berry from the time of Charles V,” and in two 
manuscripts of the Bible moralisée.** The same is true also, although elaborated, in the Bible de 
Jean de Sy.** These frames substitute for the flat border which, at the same time, is still in use 
or, rather, occurs again;*° and they can take turns, as in the Bible historiale de Charles VI, with 
quatrefoils “which were to become a standard feature in the manuscripts produced for Charles 
V.”*° So far the arcade with all its architectural modifications was an external device for framing. 
It was not connected with the subject of the illumination nor was it developed from it.*’ The 
only relation between frame and scene was in the similar stylistic tendency. 

\ new, progressive step is taken at that moment when the architectural frame is used in con- 
nection with an interior architectural setting for the scene. That happens, in its initial stage, in 
Jean Bondol’s dedicatory page to the Bible de Jean de Vaudetar of 1371 (Fig. 7).°* A trilobated 
arch on thin colonnettes “opens” the pictorial space. Although the flat background with its fleurs- 
de-lys does not participate in the definition of the interior, the spatial expanse is clearly indicated 
by the foreshortening of the tiled floor, the oblique placing of the king’s chair and the rotund 
canopy. Due to the incomplete definition Panofsky calls it the “interior by implication.” But the 
main point in our trend of thought is that the framing architecture is now related gua architecture 
to the interior architecture. The former external juxtaposition has changed into a relation by 
function. It is noteworthy in this connection that, due to this new alignment of the two, the 
former detailed elaborations in the way of piers, buttresses, pinnacles, exterior clerestories, etc., 
can be left aside. And since Bondol’s archway is developed in conjunction with the interior and, 


20. P. Fierens-Gevaert, Les Trés Belles Heures de Jean de dimensional unit. 
France, Brussels, 1924, p. 9: “Le caractére plastique est marqué 32. Paris, Bibl. de l’Arsenal, Ms 5212; H. Martin, La 
et éme de draperies dérive sans doute de la sculpture.” Miniature frangaise, pls. 49 and 50. 
Cf. also Panofsky, p. 29. I emphasize this sculptural quality of 33- Paris, Bibl. Nat., mss Fr. 166 and 167; sbid., figs. 
the figures against the view of Bunim, Space in Medieval  cxxi-cxxilIl. According to Martin, p. 103, both were done 
Painting ..., p. 155: In the Hours of Jeanne d’Evreux “the for Philip the Bold (1363-1404). According to Panofsky, note 
rchitectural frames occasionally have corbels and projecting 46° on p. 378, MS Fr. 167 is ca. 1370, MS Fr. 166 certainly 
buttresses which are at variance with the general two-dimen- seems to be later than Ms 167. 

onal form.” This view, it seems to me, does not acknowledge 34. Bibl. Nat., Ms Fr. 15397, fol. 35; repr. in Martin, 
the artistic consistency of Pucelle. op.cit., pl. xxxxv, fig. LxI. 

31. How strongly he is occupied with the quality of volume 35. Both, border and architectural motif, could even be 
s seen also in the fact that his pictures rather project out from combined again, as in the Rationnal des divins offices from 
the page instead of receding into it. This effect of his structures 1374, Bibl. Nat., Ms Fr. 437; #béd., figs. LXxXviI and LXXXVIII. 
“is especially emphasized by the fact that they are held aloft 36. Panofsky, p. 35. 
by little caryatids” (Panofsky, p. 30). The foreshortening in 37. If, as in Jean Pucelle’s Annunciation and The Tomb 

iny cases is reversed, cf. Nativity, Presentation in the Temple, of St. Louis, an architectural setting was required by the 
é tion (Delisle, Les heures dites de Jean Pucelle, pls. 30, subject, the framing function was taken over by this archi- 
37, and 43). Feet and draperies protrude beyond the ground _ tecture, so that the frame itself could be eliminated. 
line, figures can overlap the piers. The partial softening of his 38. The Hague, Museum Meermanno-Westreenianum, Ms 
nterest in volume in the Belleville Breviary and in the Billying 10 B 33. 
Bible seems to go hand in hand with the greater attention 39. Panofsky, p. 37. 
Pu pays to the over-all decoration of the page as a two- 
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therefore, belongs to it rather than to the framework, a simplified border is laid around the entire 
picture which ties it in with the page. 

This inner relationship, once established, was to remain the same. The actual form of the arch 
might alter, but not its function. Therefore, the changes were to occur rather in the area behind 
it, i.e., in the definition of the interior and in its connection with the arch. The important new 
formulations were added by the Boucicaut Master.“’ Just as he was intent on defining the “interior 
by implication” as a “section of space,” elevating, as it were, onto Bondol’s pavement portions 
of buildings and architectural pieces, thus did he search for a more logical coherence between his 
interior spaces and the arch, “inventing or perfecting” for this purpose what Panofsky calls the 
“diaphragm arch”: “an archway or doorway, apparently overlapped by the frame of the picture, 
which seems to interpose itself between this frame and the picture space, thus cutting out a ‘field 
of vision’ from the context of reality and concealing the points in which the orthogonals would 
touch the margins. . . . With a diaphragm inserted . . . the pictorial space apparently transcends 
the limitations of the picture. What is in view seems to be removed from the painting surface; and 
what is kept from view seems to extend in all directions.”** The diaphragm arch is not a tectonic 
part of the architecture behind it, although it can repeat outlines, forms, and decorative details 
of it. But the arch is found only in those scenes which require an interior setting; it makes the 
interior plausible as interior and it hinges it, as pictorial space, to the narrow border lines into 
which the broad borders have shrunk. With the exception of illuminations produced in the Boucicaut 
workshop the diaphragm arch was not to be used any more, nor was the architectural framing 
a la Pucelle or a la Bondol repeated in the early fifteenth century save in provincial manuscripts 
and then without any reinterpretations of its function. 

The ars nova of the early fifteenth century required new framing devices for miniatures as 
well as for panel paintings. If Rogier did look back to the fourteenth century arches in miniatures, 
he might have found in them the quality of defining the proscenium, their potential diaphragm 
quality and their aid in anchoring an interior architecture to the edges of a pictorial plane. But 
by the late 1430’s all these devices had already become obsolete. Neither Campin, nor the van 
Eycks, not even Rogier himself had needed them in their paintings. They all had learned to 
represent space, they did not have to imply it. They had found compositional means to consolidate 
@ painting into a unit without having to depend on external framing devices. And they were 
able to hinge their pictorial spaces directly to the edges of a painting without having to rely on a 
diaphragm intermediary. Furthermore, none of the arches in the illuminations carried the immedi 
ate iconological meaning of a church portal, whether single or in triplication, and the contextual 
elaboration with the help of sculptures is sporadic and rare. Miniatures, therefore, do not provide 
the true prototype for Rogier’s arch motif. 

Basically, the same negative results are obtained when looking for prefigurations in altars or 
other panel paintings, whether the arches are purely painted or are actual carved framings. The 
earliest instance, even if not a painting proper, is the Parement de Narbonne from ca. 1375." 
Here, the individual scenes are separated as well as coordinated by a series of painted arches of 
varying size, The motif is developed in relation to the architectural setting—the Parement, a 
brush drawing on silk, functioned as an altar hanging—and as an articulating device it is the 
more important and effective, as the hanging measures 78 by 286 cm. The Master of the Parement 





40. Cf. Panofsky’s succinct treatment of the Boucicaut 
Master’s concern for space; pp. 57ff. 

41. Boucicaut Hours, fol. 171°; ibid., fig. 61. 

42. Ibid., pp. 58ff. 

43- Cf. the parallelism of the transverse ribs and arch in 
the Vigils of the Dead; the similar profiles of the pilaster 
capitals in Boucicaut Venerating St. Catherine, both Boucicaut 


Hours, ibid., figs. 62 and 65; the capitals on the columns 
engaged to the walls similar to those of the columns in the 
arch in the Vig#ls of the Dead of the Book of Hours, Paris, 
Bibl. Nat., Ms Lat. 10538, repr. in sbid., fig. 70. 

44. Paris, Louvre. Cf. Grete Ring, A Century of French 
Painting, 1400-1500, London, 1949, cat. no. 2, fig. 26. 
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de Narbonne could learn of this device from earlier embroidered altar hangings which frequently 
used it.*° The same articulating arch occurs contemporaneously in carved altars,“ following leads 
given by relief sculptures in context with architecture or possibly in imitation of objets d’art, like 
ivory triptychs and gold and silver shrines.“ 

In the quadriptych by a follower of Melchior Broederlam (Fig. 8),“* the motif of the carved 
arch, is developed from the framework of the niche, which originally contained a sculpture. 
However, it remains rather extraneous to the depicted events as can be seen particularly in the 
first three scenes: the Nativity, the Adoration of the Magi, and the Presentation in the Temple. 
In each cas¢ one figure is separated from the main event by the intervening arch, in spite of the 
slight adjustment made by these figures to the narrow oblong of their semi-compartments. An 
arched frame is used also by Robert Campin in one of his early works, certainly his earliest existing 
panel painting, the Seilern Triptych.” Here also the arches remain extraneous to the composition. 
Certainly, the artist adjusts the paintings to the format of the three panels, but the double arch 
in the center panel is chosen in reference to the movable wings so that the center is completely 
protected if the altar is closed. Furthermore, the Golgotha on the left wing, devoid of any scene, 
is nothing but the extended setting of the Entombment, pulled over onto the lateral panel. The 
setting for the Resurrection on the right wing reaches under the frame onto the central panel: 
form, format, and composition are not in congruity. 

In the Carrand Diptych the carved framing arch has been elaborated into an intricate double 
facade with superstructure giving “the impression . of an architecture on a minute scale, 
emulating the portal of a Cathedral—it is a reminder that until the end of the fourteenth century 
architecture and sculpture were the only leading arts in France. In order to judge the diptych 
fairly, one should accordingly apply the standard of an objet d’art rather than that of an easel 
painting proper.” Architecturally this carved facade is not coordinated with the pictorial spaces 
behind it nor is it related as a structure with the interior setting of the left wing. As an entity by 
itself, it is superimposed onto the painting proper. 

There is only one direct antecedent for Rogier’s use of the arch in combination with vaulted 
interiors behind them. In a panel much larger than Rogier’s Mary Altar, which usually is called 
Brabantine, around 1400 (Fig. 9),” five arches of slightly differing width articulate the long 
frieze of scenes. The arches, trilobate in shape, are supported by slender colonnettes and open 
into a long layer of narrow space, each section of which is vaulted separately and is closed off in 
the back by walls, paneling, and curtains. The vaulting is strangely complicated and irregular in 
relation to the adjacent one as well as to the arches. In some instances, especially behind Christ 
and Mary, there are even additional second vaulted bays indicated. 

The inconsistency in the design of the architectural layout is noticeable also in the relationship 


of scenes to settings. Five arches articulate the panel into five compartments, but they do not 


45. Ct 


senting 


.. @.g., the Antependium from K6nigsfelden, repre- 


London, 1955, p. 3. 


the Crucifixion and Six Saints, from about 1340-1350 
(Bern, Historisches Museum, Inv. Nr. 19, repr. in M. Stettler, 
Bildteppiche und Antependien im Historischen Museum, Bern, 
1959 } 

16. E.g 
early 


., the Altar of Mesnil-sur-Oger (Marne) from the 
14th century, repr. in Marcel Aubert, La sculpture 
francaise au moyen-age, Paris, 1947, p. 305. 


47. Ibid., p. 324. Cf., e.g., the St. Gertrude Shrine at 
Nivelles, repr. in L’Art en Belgique, P. Fierens ed., Brussels, 
1947, Pp. 162. 


+8. Antwerp, Musée Mayer van den Bergh. The Infancy 
scenes are painted on the interior of the shutters, not on the 
exterior, as Panofsky, p. 95, states. 

49. Kurt Bauch, “Ein Werk Robert Campin’s? ,” Pantheon, 
XXXII, 1944, pp. 30ff., fig. 1; Panofsky, p. 160, figs. 196 and 
197; Flemish Paintings and Drawings at 56 Princes Gate, 


50. Grete Ring, op.cit., cat. no. 6, fig. 24, pls. 1-3; p. 192. 
Whereas Ring preserves the diptych for the School of Paris, 
about 1390, Panofsky, p. 83 and note 837, gives it to a Va- 
lencian Master from the first third of the 15th century; note, 
however, the well-founded objections to this attribution by 
O. Picht in his review of Panofsky’s book in the Burl. Mag., 
xcvill, April 1956, p. 113, assigning the diptych to “some- 
where in the Northern region between Arras-Valenciennes 
and Holland-Guelders from which at that time the avant- 
guarde of Western painting seems to have come.” 

51. Panofsky, p. 96; C. Sterling, La peinture francaise, les 
peintres du moyen-age, Paris, 1941, p. 23. The catalogue of the 
exhibition Art mosan et arts anciens du pays de Liége, held 
at Liége in 1951, no. 478, p. 237, calls it Mosan on account 
of its mediaeval German inscription. 
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compose a frieze of five scenes. The first two compartments show Joachim and Anna, and the 
Birth of the Virgin. The third, the central compartment although not really located in the center, 
but slightly toward the right, shows Mary Crowned by Angels. She is not seated in the center 
of her bay, but to the right of it and in her prayerful attitude she is turning toward Christ seated 
within the next compartment pointing to the left toward the Madonna. There are two arches and 
two bays, each one containing one figure only and these figures are considered as one group by 
themselves, contradicting thus the arrangement by the arches. Under the final arch the Presentation 
in the Temple takes place. Thus, the sequence of the events is interrupted chronologically as well 
as compositionally. The only possible explanation for this fact is that the artist was unable to solve 
the conflict between a devotional concern for the individual figures of Christ and Mary and a 
narrative concern for the frieze-like series of scenes. The number of arches, although uneven and 
therefore emphasizing the center, would favor a narrative sequence because it impels the viewer 
to read rather than to contemplate. For this reason the devotional aspect of the figures of Mary 
as Queen of Heaven and Christ as ruler of the universe literally dissolves into the narrative aspect 
of the Coronation. 

The Italian influences visible in the architectural decor of this panel have frequently been 
pointed out.” There is, however, one important difference in comparison with these Italian proto- 
types. In Italy the arches are used only for individual scenes, be they miniatures, panels, or frescoes. 
I do not know of a single example with contiguous arches opening into a continuous layer of space, 
however differently the bays of this space might be articulated. It seems to me that the arrange- 
ment in the Flemish panel might rather be influenced by French art, as for instance the Parement 
de Narbonne. In both instances the arcades are a device of design for the composition of the 
object; in both cases they are apparently devoid of any symbolical meaning. The first and, as far 
as I can see, the only writer who related Rogier’s painted arcades to the Brabantine panel was 
E. Michel.** He points out that the arch has developed into a “veritable portail,” but fails to 
realize that the reduction of arches from five to three is equally important and indicative for 
Rogier’s adaptation of the motif, because Rogier’s transformations imbue the triple portal with 
the symbolical meaning of framing and opening a sacred space. 

For this reason, it seems to me, neither of these paintings just mentioned are true forerunners 
of Rogier’s arches. Whatever the differences between the shapes of the arched framings discussed, 
they all are decorative devices for articulation of the objects themselves and possibly for their 
integration with the architectural surroundings of their original destination. In no case are they 
monumental parts within the iconological as well as formal aspects of the painting. In fact, I 
think there is no direct formal antecedent for Rogier’s arch motif in the art of painting. But there 
is one painting by Robert Campin, Rogier’s master, which from an iconological point of view 
comes closest to Rogier’s arch motif and which might well have stimulated it. In the right half 
of his Betrothal of the Virgin (Fig. 10), figures, portal, and the imitated sculptures form an 
iconographic unit. The three figures of the Betrothal are placed partly under and partly in front 
of a Gothic church portal. It is true, none of them is completely within the portal, nor is the 





52. Most elaborate is Edouard Michel, “A propos de I’ex- 
position d’art flamand 4 Londres, Deux panneaux inédits du 
temps des van Eyck,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, per. 5, vol. 14, 
1926, pp. 346ff. 

53. Ibid., p. 352. By stating that both the Mary Altar and 
the John Altar “sont précisément des travaux de sa premiére 


période,” Michel implies that Rogier’s use of the motif is in- 
dicative for his formative years, during which he still employs 
older, archaic forms, whereas, of course, the truth is that 
Rogier at the height of his career reintroduces these archaic 


forms for specific reasons. 
54. F. Winkler, Die Altniederlandische Malerei, Berlin, 


1924, p. 75, apparently is the only writer who has pointed 
out this probable source. According to him, however, Rogier’s 
arch is merely “Beiwerk” and Rogier developed only a formal 
idea from the Prado Betrothal. A minor decorative detail could 


be adduced as proof that Rogier was familiar with Campin’s 
panel, The baldachins in the Prado painting are practically 
identical with those in the Miraflores-Granada Altar, as al- 


ready observed by T. Musper, Untersuchungen zu Rogier van 
der Weyden und Jan van Eyck, p. 15. Musper, though, uses 
also this detail, besides his many other more or less Morellian 
observations, for proving the identity of the Master of Flémalle 
with Rogier. 
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4. Paris, Bibl. Nat., Ms Lat. 10525, fol. 26 (phot 5. Paris, Bibl. Nat., Ms Fr: 
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6. Pucelle, Hours of Jeanne d’Evreux, 
fol. <3¥. New York, The Cloisters 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Courtesy 
the Metropolitan Museum ) } 





7. Bondol, Bible de Jean de Vaudetar, Dedicatory Mi: 
The Hague, Mus. Meermanno-Westreenianum, 4 
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placement of them as a group—a balanced triad, frontal to the picture plane—aligned with the 
portal, which slants into space. But the portal is a symbol and as such an iconological part of the 
Marriage: it refers to the new era of grace which begins to “open” with the betrothal of the Virgin 
to St. Joseph, and which is to displace the era under the law, i.e., the temple. The sculptures in 
the tympanum and in the archivolt make the meaning of the event explicit via typology (Fig. 11).”° 
Christ, seated in the center of the tympanum, is flanked by Moses and presumably another prophet: 
the new law as promised and prepared by the old law. Reading from bottom upward the archivolt 
figures represent the following scenes: Samson Rending the Lion which is the prototype for Christ’s 
victory over the Devil.*’ The story of David and Goliath, in the next row, is spread over three 
groups: Jesse ordering David to go to his brothers at the battle between the Philistines and the 
Israelites; David confronting Goliath, referring in particular to the temptations of Christ by the 
Devil and his victory over him;** and David with the head of Goliath before Saul, prefiguring 
Christ’s entry into Jerusalem.” 

[he next prototype, the Death of Absalom, consists of only one event, which, however, is spread 
also over three socles: on the right Joab throwing the third lance at Absalom, in the middle 
Absalom hanging from the oak and pierced by two lances, on the left Absalom’s horse running 
away. The death of Absalom prefigures the death of Christ.’ The top row, on three socles, shows 
the Queen of Sheba, Solomon, and Solomon’s Temple. Whereas the latter is a prototype of the 
Virgin,” the meeting of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba prefigures the joy of the Blessed after 
the Last Judgment.” Campin hides this typological symbolism by incorporating it into the context 
of a seemingly historical narrative. By placing the Gothic portal at an oblique angle he not only 
shows his typical intention to break through the surface tension into space,” he also gives evidence 
of his endeavor to make the symbols inconspicuous. He begins to disguise them—having them 
literally vanish in the foreshortened archivolt—a tendency which will find its completion within 
Campin’s oeuvre in the Mérode Altarpiece. There the symbols have been completely absorbed 
by the seeming genre-quality of the details. Rogier reverses this tendency. He straightens the 
portal-arch as a monumental feature into the surface plane. Thus, he heightens the impact and 
the importance of the subsidiary scenes in relation to the central scenes. Their symbolical meaning 


becomes “obvious” again. In so doing Rogier reaches back to the beginning of symbolism in 


60 


Netherlandish painting, reaches back even to the source for this symbolism. 

In this respect Campin’s Betrothal not only is the most important prototype for Rogier’s arch 
motif, it also is the most revealing guidepost in the search for the ultimate source of inspiration 
for the symbolism in Netherlandish paintings. In the Prado Betrothal the symbolism is still 
primarily obvious—architecture and sculpture are its vehicles. The same is the case with the 
.one Netherlandish painting showing symbolism and preceding Campin, the Dijon Altar by 
Broederlam which, according to Panofsky, is the first painting of the Northern school to make 
use of this new device for enlarging the content of the principal scenes represented.“ Therefore, 
this ultimate source must be looked for in the realm of actual architecture in combination with 
sculpture which the painters transcribed onto their paintings. 


55. The first to point out this typological function of the 56. Cf. Panofsky’s identifications, p. 136 and note 1364. 
two buildings was Carl Justi, Muscellaneen aus dret Jahr- 57. J. Lutz and P. Perdrizet, Speculum humanae salvationis, 
nderten spanischen Kunstlebens, 1, Berlin, 1908, pp. 332-334. Mulhouse, 1907-1909, ch. XXIX, p. 221. 
Naturally, this Gothic narthex does not stand for the Temple 58. Ibid., ch. X11, p. 201. 
within which the betrothal would take place. Only at a later 59. Ibid., ch. XV, p. 204. 
stage of the development could a more “accurate” painter 60. Ibid., ch. XXV, p. 215. 
rectify this “mistake”; cf. the Colibrant Triptych in the 61. Ibid., ch. IV, p. 186. 
Collegiate Church of Saint Gummaire at Lierre, attributed to 62. Ibid., ch. XLII, p. 235. 
Goossen van der Weyden; repr. in Burl. Mag., XXxVI, 1914, 63. What Musper, of.cit., p. 14, calls “die Einstellung auf 
p. 64. F. Winkler gives this triptych to the workshop of die Kategorie ‘Raum.’ ” 
Goossen van der Weyden and dates it around 1515-1517; 64. Panofsky, p. 132: Broederlam’s Annunciation “marks 
cf. Thieme-Becker’s Kdnstlerlexikon, s.v. Goossen van der ... the beginning of a consistent tradition.” 
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Here lies another, and to my mind conclusive reason why the true prototypes for Rogier’s 
arches cannot be found in manuscript illumination. The full meaning of an illumination cannot 
be found in its pictorial forms alone. It depends to the greatest extent on its relation to the text. 
The illumination can be an illustration of an accompanying text, that is, it repeats in painted forms 
the statement already made in literary form. But, more often than not, at least in the fourteenth 
century, it can enlarge upon the written text by adding to it, in pictorial forms, meanings that have 
a purely analogical or typological reference to the written statement. In those instances the minia- 
ture itself is a symbol, not an illustration, whereas the text is the narrative, is the principal scene. 
Only in the painted altars of the ars mova could this duplicity of statements be combined in the 
simultaneity of a visual unit. 

Architecture and sculpture had been the foremost arts of the High and Later Middle Ages. 
Painting was to take their place. Symbolism had found its most complete manifestation in architecture 
and sculpture. By imitating architecture and sculpture in their paintings “illusionistically,” the 
painters at the same time “imitated” the inherent symbolism. 

One architectural monument precedes both Broederlam and Campin and with it both surely 
had been familiar and, more important, it does manifest this symbolism in its most concrete form. 
It is the Chartreuse at Champmol, or more specifically, its portal (Fig. 12).° Here lie the roots 
for the obvious symbolism in paintings; here also, it seems to me, lies the ultimate root for the 
arch motif. Only here do we find the same concise and precise complexity of statement in the 
complete coordination of site, architecture, and sculptural decoration. The monastery was founded 
by Philip the Bold as a depository for the tombs of the dukes of Burgundy. Acquisition of the 
terrain had begun in 1377. The Duke had signed the Charter in 1385.°° He had chosen the 
Carthusians as guardians over the necropolis because they were especially concerned in their de- 
votional offices with the Office of the Dead. They had the reputation of “ ‘continuelment labourer 
et soy exerciter en vie contemplative’ et ne cesse d’€tre en priéres, die ac nocte, ‘pour le salut des 
ames, pour la prospérité et le bon estat du bien public et des princes qui en ont le gouvernement.’ ””*” 
The Duke dedicated the church to God, the Trinity, the Virgin, and all Saints—“bref au Paradis 
tout entier.”* The entrance of the church is the dividing line between the world of the living and 
the tombs of the dead; it is the threshold between the profane and the sacred realms. This specific 
function of the portal as entrance into sacred ground and of the church as tomb of mortals in 
need and in hope of salvation is amplified and explained by the sculptural decoration. The Duke 
and his Duchess, Margaret of Flanders, both life size, are kneeling on the jambs while their 
patron saints, John the Baptist and Catherine, are standing behind them, introducing them to the 
Madonna on the trumeau. In the four lateral figures volume and gravitation are emphasized, in 
other words, their life-like presence, whereas the Madonna is stylistically set apart from them.” 
She is the Queen of Heaven—whereas the crown is still visible, the original scepter in her right 
hand is broken off“°—who as the foremost intercessor between man and his Judge, appears at the 
moment of transition from this to the other life. She is not firmly standing, she is rendered as if 
hovering in space, just as Raphael’s Sistine Madonna hovers in the universe. If Raphael’s Madonna 
needs the curtain motif in order to explain the juxtaposition of the two realms, the Chartreuse can 
discard that motif, because the portal itself has taken over this role."* Furthermore, her heavenly 
position originally was made more obvious by a group of angels above her tabernacle.” 


65. In this context it is irrelevant whether its iconographi- butions the figure has received because of its stylistic differences 
cal scheme goes back to Drouet de Dammartin, Marville, from the other four figures of the portal. See also Aenne 
Sluter, or even Philip the Bold himself. Liebreich, Claus Sluter, Brussels, 1936, p. 55. 

66. Henri David, Claus Sluter, Paris, 1951, pp. 27-28. 70. Liebreich, of.cit., pp. 57-58. 

67. Loc.cit. 71. Cf. O. Fischel, Raphael, London, 1948, p- 137, and 

68. Ibid., p. 27. Rudolf Berliner, “Raphaels Sixtinische Madonna als religidses 

69. Cf. Georg Trischer, Claus Sluter und die burgundische ‘unstwerk,” Das Miinster, 11. Jahr, Heft 3/4, 1958, pp. 7ff. 


Plastik um die Wende des XIV. Jahrhunderts, Freiburg, 1932, 72. Liebreich, of.cit., pp. 46ff. 
p- 49 and n. 137, in which he summarizes the different attri- 
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[he religious thoughts in this unified portal group are traditional Christian thoughts. What 
is new is their demonstration or better actualization by the correlation of fagade as entrance to the 
church, church as mausoleum, mortal death to eternal life with one monumental sculptural group 
that summarizes these different thoughts. There had been sculptured portals before, but never 
with this kind of unified devotional statement.” Also, there had been previous tomb plaques that 
combined effigies of the deceased with patron saints and a central Madonna.” But besides their much 
smaller size—the Champmol portal is more than a monumental rendition of their schemes—they 
did not make use of the architectural site and its function for the actualization of their meaning.” 

At the moment when the art of painting emancipates itself from the page of the book, when it 
loses the context of the written text, when, as a movable painting, it loosens its relation to an 
architectural ecclesiastical setting, it is charged with a new task. It has to preserve, within the 
confines of its panels, the complexity of the Christian thought realm. On the other hand, the 
pictorial forms of the ars mova require naturalness of appearance, “everything presented to the 
eye was put to the test of verifiability.”’* In order to comply with these two requirements the 
painters enlarge upon their principal scenes by the addition of subsidiary ones which find their 
obvious place as sculptures in architectural settings. 

However, the painterly means of naturalism increase rapidly. The similitude to nature becomes 
greater and greater. The obvious symbolism disappears into the pseudo-genre-like forms of the 
disguised symbolism. It becomes difficult to distinguish between genre and symbol.” The devo- 
tional function can be obscured by the narrative appearance. 

It is for this reason, it seems to me, that Rogier introduces the “anachronistic” arch motif in the 
Mary Altar. It has the function of qualifying his nature-like forms: as quotation marks uplift a 
statement from the context of common meaning, so his arches transform the seemingly natural 
pictorial space into sacred ground, and that the more so as the arch is tripled. At the same time, 
the arch qualifies everything in front of it as outside. It closes off, it frames. Thus, the molded 
frame begins as an extension of the portal, repeating its shape. 

The spandrels are filled with painted tracery. Actually, Rogier employs a double framing 
system. His frame and format consciousness could not be better documented. A frame is not an 
external addition to a painting complete in itself. It should grow out of and conclude the pictorial 
composition. Therefore, the molded arch frame. 

On the other hand, the logical format for a naturalistic painting is the rectangle. Its space is 
defined by three dimensions, two of which are proportionally indicated by the height and width 
of its surface plane. Rogier is dealing with a naturalistic panel painting;" therefore, he puts a 
molded rectangular frame around all four sides. Ideally, such a panel painting should find its 


3. Ie Pp. 53 induces Rogier to adjustments in the relation of scale between 

+. The influence of ral plaques on the Champmol figures and arches and also explains why he includes in his 
iconography has frequently been observed; cf. D. Roggen, arches observations from actual architecture. Even if he does 
“De Portaalskulpturen van Champmol,” Gentsche Bijdragen not literally transcribe an existing church portal, it is possible 
tot de Kunstgeschiedenis, 1V, 1937, pp. 128ff.; Panofsky, p. to point out for all details prototypes in buildings with which 
80; G. Tréscher, Claus Sluter ..., pp. 73-74. he most probably was familiar. Arched portals with sculpture 
75. After the Champn portal Sluter carried through a and without trumeau and tympanum lead into the north and 
ilar coordinated program in the Moses Fountain for the south transepts of the Cathedral in Tournai (repr. in Belgische 
ster of the Chartreuse. The site and architecture become Kumstdenkmdler, P. Clemen ed., 1, figs. 43 and 44). A very 
inal al symbols which provide the basis for the location similar form of baldachin-socles supporting sculptures, in this 
nd for the stylistic rendition of the sculptures. Cf. Liebreich, case seated prophets and kneeling angels, appear on the 
op.cit., pp. 77ff. Bethlehem Portal at Notre-Dame in Huy (repr. in idid., figs. 


76. Panofsky, p. 134. , 
77. If it were not for the textual context, the Birth of St. 
hn in the Turin-Milan Hours could be accepted as a de 
Hoochian genre painting, just as the Sacrament of Marriage 
as the religious basis of the Arnolfini Double Portrait with all 


ind De 


y 


its accessories had to be rediscovered by Panofsky 
Tolnay. 


78. The required physical plausibility of all painted forms 


160, 161, 163, and pl. 24; P. Fierens, L’Art en Belgique du 
moyen-age a nos jours, Brussels, 1947, p. 77). Almost identical 
baldachins are used above the Apostles in the choir of the 
Pilgrimage Church in Hal, and also the open tracery is some- 
what prefigured in the Sacrament Chapel in the same church 
(repr. in Belgische Kunstdenkmdler, figs. 207-209, 213, and 
216-218). 
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organization as a composed field of vision within the homogeneity of its illusionistic space. How- 
ever, just as the diaphragm quality of Rogier’s arch implies that the pictorial space is not completely 
unified, so does the molded arch frame admit that the painting is not autonomous as a plausible 
section of visual reality. Here, the duplicity of the framing system finds its justification. 

The Mary Altar is not the first instance in the oeuvre of Rogier in which the artist returns—as 
seen from contemporaneous art—to an obvious symbolism. In the Madonna al latte in Vienna 
(Fig. 13), possibly the earliest work attributable to the Master, the architectural frame has 
been developed into an aedicula of shallow depth into which have been crammed the broad and 
tall figure of the standing Madonna and a throne. The cloth of honor to a certain extent covers 
up the shallowness of the space, but the clear indication of the inner corners of the aedicula and 
the narrow strip of tiled floor define a spatial volume that is completely insufficient in its pro- 
portions for the Madonna. There is furthermore the contrast between the plastic volume of the 
figure and the planar levels of the architectural framework with its tracery, the front of the 
throne, and the background cloth. 

The sculptured figures in the concavity of the frame “explain” the meaning of the image. The 
sin of Adam and Eve made necessary Christ’s birth as man. In this respect Adam and Eve are 
historical antecedents. Rogier, in a rather unique depiction, separates the two persons. Whereas 
Eve is shown at the moment when she receives the fruit from the snake, Adam, on the other side, 
is shown at the moment of the Expulsion.” 

The first Eve is paralleled with Mary, the second Eve, the Queen of Heaven—symbol of 
throne and crown—as is the first Adam with Christ as the second Adam.* To these typological 
considerations is added the bust of God the Father with the Dove. The devout would complete 
this thought into a Holy Trinity by adding the crucified Christ. Finally, the aedicula itself stands 
for domus Dei, templum, aula,” and even might be, as porta coeli a typological parallel to the 
porta paradisi through which first man is being expelled from Eden.” Similar formal elements 
are visible in the Madonna al latte of the Thyssen Collection (Fig. 14).* It is true, as Beenken 
observed, that the architecture here is the framing for the figure, not yet for the entire picture.” 
But there is the same inconsistency of scale and proportion and there is the same distinction between 
the pious image of the Madonna in natural forms and the imitated sculptures representing prophets, 
ancestors of Christ, and the Seven Joys of Mary—persons and events, that is, which rather have 
a narrative-explanatory function. The flowers to the right and left of the niche apparently are 
more disguised symbolism a la van Eyck than Rogier’s obvious symbolism, their connotations being, 
according to Panofsky,” the passion in the iris and sorrow in the columbine. But on the one hand 
they are not easily understood as belonging to a natural outside setting, as disguised symbolism 
would have it; on the other hand, they might be due to an influence from Jan van Eyck which 
shows itself also in certain stylistic elements in the rendering of the Madonna.* Their symbolism, 


79. It would be very contradictory to Rogier’s devotional to Petrus Christus, in the Metropolitan Museum: Domus Dei 
intentions had he, as Beenken (Rogier van der Weyden, est et porta celi; cf. Wehle and Salinger, Catalogue .. 
Munich, 1951, p. 29) and J. Destrée (Roger de la Pasture, 83. 


og pp 21. 


It seems doubtful to me that Rogier derived the formal 





Paris, 1930, p. 120) alleged, shown Adam eating an apple at 
the moment of the Expulsion. Even historically that apple had 
been digested by the time Adam and Eve were being expelled. 
The fact is that Adam is supporting his chin, the double- 
pointed beard of which is in the hollow between thumb and 
index finger. 

80. “By the church fathers Adam and Eve were often put 
parallel with, or perhaps it would be more exact to say in 
antithesis to, Christ and the Virgin”; A. Kingsley Porter, 
Lombard Architecture, New Haven, 1917, 1, p. 388, 
references to St. Ambrosius and St. Augustine. 

81. E. Herzog, “Die Kirchenmadonna Jan van Eyck’s,” 
Berliner Museen, N.F., Vi, 1956, p. 5. 

82. See the inscription on the Madonna and Child, attributed 


with 


idea for the aedicula of the Vienna Madonna and for the niche 
in the Thyssen Madonna from Campin’s Madonna in the A pse 
as Winkler, of.cit., p. 75, believes. These niches, whatever 
their specific shape, are much too different from any apse con- 
struction as to be related to them, even as possibly reduced 
spatial sections of them. The prefigurations surely lie in the 
medium of sculpture where the image of the Madonna is em- 
bedded into a niche. This is important in so far as Rogier 
substitutes for a carved image a “living” figure, not a statue, 
as Beenken, of.cit., p. 45, states in reference to the Vienna 
Madonna. 

84. Ibid., p. 29. 

85. Panofsky, p. 146. 

86. Cf. Beenken, Rogier van der Weyden, p. 40. 
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at least, corresponds with the symbolism of the blue robe of the Madonna, which connotes her 
faithfulness to Christ. 

Even if the Prado Deposition from the Cross (Fig. 16) and the Madonna Duran (Fig. 15) do 
not make use of imitated sculpture, the contrast between setting and figures follows the same 
line of thought. It is true, one would expect sculptures in a Schnitzaltar as well as on the console 
of an architectural niche.’ But the style of Rogier’s figures leaves no doubt that flesh-and-blood 
persons are depicted. Thus, the setting is the more incongruous and is justified only if taken as a 
symbol. The Schnitzaltar puts a check on the “almost sensuous vitality” in the Deposition;™ it 
restores to the group that sacredness which the naturalism tends to dilute. And the disproportionate 
scale of the Schnitzaltar, which does not provide in the least sufficient space for the figures, enhances 
the tragic content by the visual pressure of the framework on the group, none of the members 
of which does or even could stand erect." The final effectiveness of both paintings is increased 
by their large scale: the Deposition fully life-size, the Madonna Duran about two-thirds life- 
size; whereas the Vienna Madonna measures only 18.5 by 12 cm. and the Thyssen Madonna 
14 by 10.4 cm. The boldness of Rogier’s formulation in the Deposition reveals itself the more, 
if it is compared with his master’s Deposition from just about five years earlier. Panofsky rightly 
calls Rogier’s version “a painted critique of the Master of Flémalle’s.”*° Campin also worked 
in monumental life-size, as can be deduced from the fragment in the Staedelsches Kunstinstitut 
and the copy of the lost original in the Walker Art Gallery in Liverpool (Fig. 17), but where 
Rogier crams and contradicts proportions, Campin opens up and is accurate in scale. Where Rogier 
preserves or rather recaptures the artistic potential of the surface plane and makes the most in 
developing his group in relation to surface rhythms, Campin breaks through the surface with his 
figures into space. And even if the latter makes use of gold ground for the upper portion of his 
altar, the landscape in the lower portion which continues through all three panels reaches far 
into the background, thus carrying further the direction into depth begun in the figures of the 
foreground. In other words, by 1430 Campin has advanced considerably in naturalism as well as 
in the conquest of space—a development which was to continue in his Madonna in Glory in Aix-en- 
Provence and especially in the Werl Altarpiece from 1438—whereas Rogier deliberately forsakes 
this element of “progress.”** In so doing he criticizes not just his master. He criticizes a tendency, 
rather the main tendency of his time. He realizes that increasing naturalism will convert religious 
events into historical narratives and answers it, therefore, by monumentalizing the devotional image. 

Rogier’s criticism, however, does not imply that he sets himself outside of the currents of his 
time. Criticism is possible only if it is based on the complete understanding of the elements and 
principles involved in the criticized tendency. The Mary Altar gives full proof of this under- 
standing. As a matter of fact it seems that a great amount of Rogier’s art can be understood only 
as an answer to the trying and demanding problem of his time: How can the timeless and space- 
less truths of Christianity be preserved inviolate by an art form that is based increasingly on the 


87. The black background of the Madonna Duran is not’ entire shrine considerably—thus he can also lengthen the 
riginal. It is true, the catalogue of the Prado Museum, ed. horizontal bar of the cross—leaving in the central panel those 
1952, p. 744, states that the black fond does not cover either vacuums above the heads-of the group which, on the wings, 
landscape or architecture, as proved by x-rays, but there is are only partially filled by the standing figures of the patron 
no doubt that the black is a later addition. The brush-strokes saints. Repr. in Destrée, Roger de la Pasture, pl. 64. 
of the black layer, visible in raking light, try to follow the go. Panofsky, p. 257. 
outlines of the valances in curvilinear ductus, sometimes over- g1. “Open, the altarpiece must have measured about 12 
lapping the gray of the carving. The tips of the olive wings by 7% feet,” sbid., p. 167. 
of the angel are also slightly covered by the black. Possibly gz. Beenken, Roger van der Weyden, p. 48: “Hieraus be- 
the original design was removed before the black was painted greift sich das ganze Wagnis des Werkes. Denn ein Wagnis 
in. Cf. Beenken, sbid. war es, noch einmal ein so grosses Bild scheinbar ausschliess- 
88. Panofsky, p. 258 lich auf die Komposition der Gestalten zu stellen in einer 
89. Cf. the telling revisions made by the Master of the Zeit, in der ja das eigentlich Neue der Raum als Landschafts- 
Edelheer Altarpiece in St. Peter’s at Louvain when he copied raum oder als Innenraum war.” Mutatis mutandis, the same 


Rogier’s Deposition in 1443: he heightens and widens the applies for Rogier’s constriction of space into a shrine. 
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recognition of properties caused by space and time? As far as individual forms and details are con- 
cerned, Rogier does not contradict the naturalistic tendency of his time. But by the use of “in- 
congruous” settings, by inconsistencies in scale and in the correlation of volume and space, by 
the deliberate obviousness of symbolism, Rogier succeeds in preserving the devotional function 
of painting. In his religious imagery he presents—in the sense of making present—the timeless 
metaphysical content and he evokes with his pictorial forms a direct appeal that reaches for im- 
mediate, compassionate experience.” 


Il 


Panofsky has adduced a number of stylistic and iconographic evidences which finally should 
dispel any doubt that the St. John Altar (Fig. 18) was painted after Rogier’s return from Italy 
and not in proximity to the Granada-Miraflores Altar.°* That would place about fifteen years 
between those two altars of Rogier’s oeuvre which make use of the complete arch-motif. It is 
understandable that this similarity of motif should have caused several authors to relate the two 
works closely in time. A more detailed scrutiny, however, will reveal that definition and function 
of the arch-motif have changed to a considerable extent. In the Mary Altar the arch is a fragment 
of a building or, more precisely, of the portal of a building. In the St. John Altar the arch, now 
pointed, is no longer artificially isolated, it has found its place as a portal in an almost complete 
facade. If this fagade-like quality rather separates the spectator by keeping him out of the pictorial 
space instead of inviting him in as does the simpler entrance-like arch in the Mary Altar, Rogier 
enacts the main scenes now in front of the facade. The more “painterly” motif of spandrel fillings 
in the Mary Altar has been replaced by a blind arcade on a wall which connects the arch with the 
buttress strips behind the lateral pinnacles. The entire architecture ends on top in a projecting 
molding. If, in the Mary Altar, it is possible to point out architectural prototypes for individual 
parts of the arch, here prototypes for the entire “facade” can be adduced. The southern side en- 
trance of Saint Martin at Hal comes very close to Rogier’s painting.** But closer yet, as prototype 
and in geographical distance, are the portals of Saint Gudule at Brussels: also there is the pointed 
arch, its apex touching the molding; the blind arcade; statues on consoles flanking the portals 
with high pinnacles above them. In other words, the total arch now conforms more closely to a 
possible visual experience. For the same reason also the proportionate height of figures and arch 
has been adjusted, the carved tracery and the angels with phylacteries and crowns have been 
omitted. The pictorial spaces behind the arches are so consistent and homogeneous in themselves 
that it is easy to draw ground plans for them which would have been impossible in the Mary 
Altar.** The pictorial spaces approach very closely unification by focal point perspective and they 
are further articulated by light and shade suggesting a complex interior-exterior relationship, 
especially in the right panel. The suites of rooms flow smoothly into one another, in strong contrast 
to the “stratification of space layers” which prevails in the Mary Altar. 

The interiors to the left and right are required by the subjects. The cross vault in the center 
is not, but it does help in defining a cubicle area in the center of which Christ is standing and 
St. John in his broad stance reaches into it. The Jandscape behind the group, in a rather rapid 
rise, reaches back to a horizon of about the same level in the three paintings. 


> 


The space under and in front of the arch has gained in depth as is expressed by the lateral 


93- For a definition of the devotional image cf. entry passio and Co-redemptio in Roger van der Weyden’s Descent 
“Andachtsbild” in Reallexikon zur Deutschen Kunstgeschichte, from the Cross,” ART BULLETIN, XXXV, 1953, pp. 9ff., espe 
1, col. 681. For a more explicit treatment, contrasting the de- cially pp. 15-16. 
votional image with the Historienbild and the Reprdasenta- 94. Panofsky, p. 281. 
tionsbild, cf. Panofsky, “Imago pietatis,” in Festschrift fiir 95. Repr. in L’Art en Belgique..., p. 62. 

Max J. Friedlander, Leipzig, 1927, p. 261. For compassion 96. Cf. the drawing in Panofsky, p. 280. 


and compassionate imitatio see Otto G. von Simson, “Com- 
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colonnettes and pinnacles engaged to the buttress strips which protrude beyond the level of the 
outer arch molding. This foreground space flows uninterrupted into the space behind the arches 
which, however, is not tectonically related to the arches. The main actions take place in front 
the arches, but they reach through them, as is especially noticeable in the Baptism and the 
‘ecapitation. And this spatial connection of fore-, middle- and backgrounds is combined with 
e flow of the narration: the pictorial space is no longer a purely imaginative backdrop for a 
-votional group, it has become the field of action in a consecutive narration. Action requires space, 
and space is an extension of action. The devotional image is static or, at the least, frozen activity. 
Therefore the Prado Deposition and the three scenes of the Mary Altar have the appearance 
of tableaux and their figures can be retained in relief layers. Now, a figure like the executioner can 
veheme ‘tly turn his head, St. John’s stance in the Baptism can brace itself in space, and Salome can 
stand in genuine contrapposto. 

This gain in coherent active depth heightened the problem of the painting’s format and its com- 
position in the lateral extensions. The Mary Altar consists of an additive series of three panels 
each of which is composed as an individual unit.” In each of them the architecture parallels the 
frontality of the arches. The only consideration of the altar as a whole is abstract symmetry: 
preponderance of landscape in the center flanked by equal architectural spaces to the left and 
right; the balanced lamentation group in the center flanked by an ascending surface rhythm to the 
left (from the Madonna to Joseph) and a descending arc to the right (from Christ to the Ma- 
donna). In the St. John Altar we have composition rather than addition. The arches have become 
a genuine triple portal. Even such a minor detail as the articulation of the baldachins participates 
in this coordination: there is a continuous alternation through all three panels in the form of the 
gables over the trilobate arches. They change from ogee to triangle. This does not happen in the 
Mary Altar. In the latter the six standing figures are differentiated in color from the archivolt 
groups. Here the standing figures, which have been moved up in concordance with the adjustment 
in scale, show the same gray color which helps in the integration and unification of the portals.” 
The settings for the scenes follow only in a general sense the scheme of the Mary Altar. A land- 
scape in the center is flanked by interiors, but only the center panel keeps the frontality of space. 
The spaces in both the lateral panels retreat slightly, slanted in the direction of the center of the 
iltar. These interiors are not meant to be actually turned. They are painted in this way on account 
of the recognition of the spectator: confronting the center of the altar, the viewer can see only 
the left wall of the domestic interior and only the right wall of the hallway in the castle. In other 


words, optical-illusionistic considerations begin to provide means for artistic composition.” This, 
from a purely formal point of view, admits a deviation from the devotional function of the Mary 
Altar and ties in, therefore, with Rogier’s new interest in space and action. The painting does not 
reach for an emotional religious appeal. It narrates or rather illustrates a story that has to be read 
and understood intellectually more than to be felt by pious compassion. Considerations like cause 
and effect outweigh analogical thoughts like type and prototype or promise and fulfillment. There 


no evidence for disguised symbolism in the St. John Altar. Nor are there typological parallels 
as in the sculptured capitals of the Mary Altar. And the sculptured groups in the archivolts not only 


‘m in themselves a chronological sequence that runs continuously from lower left through the 


ipex to lower right of the arches, 


10¢ 


’ but are related to the main scenes in a purely chronological way. 


tracery under the arch and the baldachin-like John, are not triptychs in the traditional sense. Their lateral 

hind tl s strengthens the individualiza- panels are not movable. 
nt the figures “ein eigenwertiges 100. The counterclockwise arrangement in the Mary Altar, 
Daseir Gruppeneinheit,” Erich Fidder, Von der Form beginning and ending at the apex of the arches reinforces the 
} er Weydens, Koeslin, 1938, p. 119. separation of the three paintings into individual units. The 
Cf. Musper, of.cit., p. 54. clockwise continuous arrangement in the St. John Altar helps 


It to be kept it nd that both altars, Mary and __ in unifying the total altar. 
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The six groups on the left panel represent: 1. Annunciation to Zacharias; 2. Zacharias, stricken 
by dumbness, confronts the people; 3. Marriage of the Virgin; 4. Annunciation to the Virgin, 
s. Visitation; 6. Nativity of Christ. (The main scene, the Birth of St. John and His Naming would 
fall chronologically between groups 5 and 6.) 

In the central panel the groups show: 1. Zacharias prophesying; 2. John in the desert; 3. John 
preaching; 4. The Devil tempting Christ to turn stone into bread; 5. The Devil tempting Christ 
to cast Himself from the Temple; 6. The Devil tempting Christ with the kingdoms of the world. 
(The Baptism falls between groups 3 and 4.) 

In the right panel the groups represent: 1. John and the custom officials; 2. John pointing out 
Christ to two disciples; 3. John and Herod; 4. John put into prison; 5. Two disciples visiting 
John in prison; 6. Salome dancing. (The Beheading of St. John follows group 6, and the narrative 
continues into the background where Salome presents the head to Herodias.) 

If the sequence of this narration makes no distinction between the main scenes and the small 
sculptural groups, the salient points of the story are accented by scale and naturalistic depiction. 
In the Naming of St. John the mission of the last of the prophets in preparing the way for Christ 
is recognized. Therefore also scenes from the story of Christ, His Annunciation and Nativity, are 
included on the arch. The central scene is the Baptism, the basic Christian Sacrament which enables 
the faithful to withstand the temptations of the Devil. Because of the importance of the Baptism, 
Rogier places it under a cross-vaulted baldachin, the only piece of purely symbolical architecture 
besides the arch motif within the John Altarpiece. In the Beheading the faithfulness unto death 
is exemplified. 

Thus, the main content of the altar is the mission of St. John. And this meaning is broadened out 
for all of Christianity by the figures of the Apostles at the sides of the portals. Although Rogier 
preserves, of course, the number twelve for the Apostles, he does not completely follow the tra- 
dition as far as the inclusion or exclusion of specific Apostles is concerned. Usually, St. Paul takes 
the place of Matthias, who himself was the replacement for Judas Iscariot (Acts 1:26). Rogier 
depicts both, St. Paul and St. Matthias. He has to leave out, therefore, another Apostle. Since the 
identification of the Apostles on the St. John Altar, if carried through at all in the literature, has 
led to contradictory results and since their specific locations on the altar seems to follow some 
recognizable lines of thought, it might be justifiable to look at them in detail.*** Rogier does not 
. follow the traditional placing of the “Princes of the Apostles” Peter and Paul at the sides of 
Christ or, at least, close to each other. Peter is on the central panel, whereas Paul is on the right 
panel. Next to Peter is Andrew. These two were brothers and are also called cousins of Christ. Also 
James Major and John the Evangelist were brothers; they are standing to the left of Christ. 

No such specific reasons can be given for the choice and placing of the Apostles on the right 
panel. They are, from left to right: Paul and Bartholomew, Thomas and Matthias.’ The only 
interconnection possible to point out is that both, Bartholomew and Thomas, did missionary work 
in India. 

On the left side of the left panel James Minor and Philip can be identified by their attributes. 
The identification of the two Apostles on the right is controversial. Berlin and Destrée call them 
Thomas and Matthew. Thomas, however, appears on the right panel. If the small instrument the 
Apostle to the right is holding in his left hand is a writing pen, it identifies Matthew, and the last 
unidentified Apostle must be found among the brothers Thaddeus and Simon. Since Simon usually 


101. The identification of the Apostles, as well as that of avoids the obvious mistake of calling group 3 in the left panel 


the archivolt groups in the Berlin catalogue (Beschreibendes The Marriage of Zacharias. 

Verzeichnis der Gemalde im Kaiser Friedrich Museum ... , 102. Berlin catalogue, zhid., identifies the third as Thaddeus; 
gth ed., Berlin, 1931, pp. 526-527) goes back to J. Destrée, the builder’s square, however, appears as attribute of Thomas 
Roger de la Pasture, p. 98, who in turn quotes verbatim from only. 


P. Lafond, Roger van der Weyden, pp. 23-24. Berlin only 
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is holding a saw, the instrument of his martyrdom, this last Apostle probably is Thaddeus who, at 
least in Italian art, often is represented with a lance.*** Finally, it might be noted that James Minor, 
also appearing on the left panel, was also a brother of Thaddeus. 

The inclusion of Paul, and even more that of Matthias stresses the second phase in the history 
of the Apostolic College, that of its mission of the Christianization of the entire world, a mission 
that is effected by Baptism. In the cupola mosaics of the two Baptistries in Ravenna the twelve 
Apostles surround the central scene of Christ’s Baptism because they were sent out to baptize 
mankind. This connection of the Apostles with the Christian mission and with the Sacrament of 
Baptism is manifest in the many mediaeval baptismal fonts which they or, in typological parallel, 
the twelve oxen of the molten sea (I Kings 7:23-25) adorn." 

Rogier emphasizes their missionary role further by placing the Apostles in pairs. If that, on 
the one hand, made it easier to distribute the twelve figures over the three panels, it certainly 
also implies a reference to the Divisio Apostolorum and to th Gospels, where it is said that 
Christ “called unto him the twelve, and began to send them forth by two and two” (Mark 6:7). 

Being successors of the divine mission of Christ, the Apostles open for mankind the gates to 
eternity. If Rogier places them on his architectural portals, he evokes the meaning that had found 
sculptural expression on the portals of Chartres, Amiens, the Sainte-Chapelle and other churches. 
Even the alternation of console and column as supports for the Apostles is not merely a device 
for formal variation.**® In a sequence of the Middle Ages the Apostles are called “the bases and 
columns on which the church is founded.” It looks almost as if Rogier had the complete verse of 
this sequence in mind when he painted the arches with their figures: 


Hi sunt templi fundamenta, sunt portae, sunt atria, 
sunt bases atque columnae, quibus stat ecclesia.*°° 


In fine, if the principal scenes of the St. John Altar represent the major events of the life of 
St. John the Baptist (his birth and death flanking his chief mission, the Baptism of Christ) and if 
these scenes are depicted within the sequence of their immediate historical antecedents and effects 
(the groups in the archivolts), the meaning of these events for the Christian is demonstrated in 
the arch architecture with its statues: the St. John Altar becomes an altar of the Christian mission. 
This mission demands activity. The St. John Altar is the only work by Rogier where action is 
depicted.**’ The stylistic counterpart to this action is space, volume, the integration of the two, 
and within that context, man in action. In other words, space is seen as an extension of man’s action. 

This is, as viewed from the Mary Altar, a definite change. It seems to me that this change 
is caused not only by the different subject, but to a great extent also by a development of Rogier’s 
art. Rogier has gained more means for naturalistic painting. Or, one might say, from the view- 
point of his earlier criticism of the tendency of his time, Rogier has given in more to the broad 
current of contemporaneous art. Practically at the very same time Petrus Christus paints the first 
picture with focal point perspective, the Annunciation of his Berlin Diptych of 1452. The new 
function of representational art, in contradistinction to devotional painting, is narrative painting. 
In a narration accidentals can be included: Rogier elaborates the Birth of St. John with figures 
which are not accounted for in the scriptural account.*** He augments the Feast of Herod with 


Cf. G. Kaftal, Saints in Italian Art, Iconography of and the Dragon (Coll. heirs to Lady Evelyne Mason) to 
the Saints in Tuscan Painting, Florence, 1952, col. 965. Rogier. 

104. Cf. A. Goldschmidt, Die belgische Monumentalplastik 108. Beenken, Rogier van der Weyden, p. 56: “Links 
des lahrhunderts, in Belgische Kunstdenkmaler, 1, p. 52 sieht man, wie eine Magd sich tiber die Wéchnerin beugt, ihr 
n. 1, and the reproduction of the baptismal font of Saint- die Wéasche des Bettes zu gliatten. Es gilt, Besuch zu em- 
Bartl y at Liége, ibid., pl. 8. pfangen.” Although Rogier based the left panel on the Birth 

105. Not consoles only, as Panofsky states, p. 279. of St. John in the Turin Hours (cf. entry “Rogier van der 

106. F. J: Mone, I he Hymnen des Mittelalters, Weyden” by G. Hulin de Loo in the Biographie Nationale 
Freiburg i. Br., 1855, 111, ;. 60, after a manuscript of the 14th de Belgique, xxvii, col. 236), he reinterpreted these inci- 
century at Donaueschingen dental figures. He probably saw the Turin Hours in Bruges 


7. Unless one accepts the attribution of the St. George where they were being completed. 
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butlers and servants, and, even more striking, places two courtiers next to the windows in the 
hallway of the castle. He enlivens the space by figures. These latter two, surely derived from the 
couple in Jan van Eyck’s Rolin Madonna, manifest clearly their function as space activators: the 
first looking inward and turned slightly forward, the second looking from the hallway out into 
the court: both guiding the eye through the hallway into the background." Within the pictorial 
spaces behind their Gothic facades there is—with the one exception of the baldachin in the center 
panel—no symbolism of any kind, be it disguised or obvious. All symbolism is of the obvious 
kind and that is delegated to the framework. Even this architecture has lost some of the artificiality 
of the arches in the Mary Altar and has gained in verisimilitude. Although its presence is caused 
by symbolism, it provides at the same time formal help: it solidifies, in its framing function as well 
as in its opening-up function, the pictorial surfaces of all three panels. Due to the illusionistic 
depth of the pictorial spaces, the surface tension has increased to the breaking point. Only the new 
interpretation of the surface as window will solve that problem. And, as seen from the other side: 
since this architecture has absorbed the symbolic and connotative statements, the pictorial spaces 
can gain in representational illusionism. 

In the St. John Altar, Rogier clearly distinguishes two areas: the illusionistic one in the principal 
scenes and the symbolical one in the framework. Even if here the symbolism again is obvious and, 
therefore, still harks back to Campin’s Betrothal of the Virgin and via that to the realm of archi- 
tecture proper, the content of his symbolism has changed. There are no typological or analogical 
connotations of any kind; the area of symbolism provides the historical framework for the main 
scenes; it narrates the sequence of events directly related to the life of St. John. The meaning of 
these events, his mission, finds its conclusion in the missionary work of the Apostolic College. This 
narrative element, based on considerations of a logical nature, is the corollary to the representa- 


110 


tional-illusionistic elements in the depiction of the three main scenes. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


109. In the Rolin Madonna, where the figures are the set-up by a middle ground and pulls the loggia down, con- 





smallest in relation to those in the foreground, the right one, 
standing against the high wall and turning his head slightly to 
the left, emphasizes the enclosing quality of the wall. The other 
one is bending forward and looking down: the of the 
Queen of Heaven is located above the earth. The abrupt views 
downward through the adjacent apertures in the wall furthér 
enhance the impression of height. In Rogier’s St. Luke Paint- 
ing the Madonna both figures, slightly enlarged, can look 
straight out through a crenel: Rogier explains the 


castie 


spatial 


necting it with the ground level and the architecture on both 
sides of the river. Finally, in the St. John Altar the figures, 
again slightly increased in size, are spread out within one 
space, no longer merely connecting one spatial area with 
another, but actually occupying space. 

110. A portion of this article was presented as a paper at the 
annual meeting of the College Art Association at Cleveland in 
January 1959. The second and concluding part of this 
will appear in the next issue of the ART BULLETIN. 
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THE PARABLE PAINTINGS OF 
DOMENICO FETTI 


PAMELA ASKEW 


PQA ue charm of Fetti’s imagination and his sympathetic observation of human behavior 
have most frequently been admired in his paintings of parable subjects.’ It is true that 
when Fetti painted the parables, he had assimilated into his own peculiarly disarming 

pictorial language the visual experiences acquired earlier in Rome and North Italy; and that 

he was in full command of his personal pictorial means. As a group, therefore, the parable 
paintings hold a distinguished place within Fetti’s oeuvre. Historically, they also play a significant 
role in the context of Venetian Baroque painting. 

Domenico Fetti was born in Rome in 1588 or 1589,” and so came into contact during his youth 
with many of the pictorial innovations that proved to be vital for the future of Baroque painting— 
painting for which Rome was then rapidly becoming a cosmopolitan center. It is possible to dis- 
cover in Fetti’s work the varieties of expression that attracted his attention in Rome and which 
became fruitful for the development of his own vision and style. It is often pointed out, for 
instance, that Rubens’ vitality and formal opulence, Caravaggio’s realism, and Elsheimer’s land- 
scape painting were particularly important sources of inspiration: and sometimes added to these 
are the “painterly” means of his master Cigoli, Orazio Borgianni’s nervous sinuosity of form; and 
less specifically, some of the classical ideas of the Carracci. But it is equally clear that Fetti’s indi- 
vidual expression transcends his early admirations and that his style attains full expressive power 
only after he has become acquainted with the great sixteenth century masters of Venetian and 
North Italian painting. This opportunity was provided him during his years in Mantua. 

In 1613, Fetti was invited to be official court painter to Duke Ferdinando Gonzaga of Mantua 
and to superintend his art collection. He remained in the Duke’s service until six months before 
his death in 1623.° Of Fetti’s work during his residence in Mantua, his paintings of the parables 


D nico Fetti’s paintings of parables death in nmecrologio no. 58, Provwveditori alla Sanita, 852, 1623, 

1 from toral dissertation prepared under the Aprif 16, reads “Dom Fet. Romani. Pitore de anni 34 in ca 

> Johar Wilde at The Courtauld Insti- da febre. . . .” In order to have April 16, 1623, fall in the 

I t teful to Professor Wilde for his con- year 1624 according to our own calendar (which commences 
kind et ragement over the course of so with January 1), the Venetian year must begin at some date 

I 1 ke to thank Count Antoine Seilern after April 16. However, at that time the Venetian year began 
vailable to me his collection, his on March 1 (the old style of dating was used in Venice for 

Fetti, and ny photographs of Fetti’s paintings. official and public documents until 1797; see A. Cappelli, 
Giova B tated that Domenico Fetti died Cronologia, cronografia e calendario perpetuo, Milan, 1930, 
(Giovanni Baldinucci, Notizie dei p. 16). It is not, therefore, possible for the discrepancy of a 

Cimabue in qua, Florence, 1846, year to exist between the two calendars during the month of 

) has, therefore, been traditionally April. From this fact it must be concluded that Fetti died in 

1 the year of Fetti’s birth. Nikolaus Pevsner, how- 1623 according to our own calendar as well as according to the 


manischen Landern, Potsdam, Venetian calendar. As the document says that Fetti was 34 in 
locument of Fetti’s death in the April 1623 (not 35 as stated by Baldinucci), he was born in 





Archives which he publishes as April 16, 1624, 1589 unless the day of his birth occurred later in the year than 

‘ venezianischen Stiles.” Although the month of April, in which case he was born in 1588. 
P iM ni d not publish the original document, she 3- On March 24, 1614, a ducal order was issued by Duke 
i undoubtedly noted it, well as Pevsner’s remark, for she Ferdinando Gonzaga requesting that Fetti be paid for arrears 
blisl the year 1623 as the date of Fetti’s commencing from June 1613. This document is transcribed in 
her recent and informative article “Domenico Fetti Alessandro Luzio, La Galleria Gonzaga venduta all’Inghilterra 
1 Ver ,»” Arte Veneta, 9, 1955, p. 123. This isan important mel 1627-28, Milan, 1913, p. 286. In a letter for Duke Ferdi- 
it has the further significance of possibly altering the nando Gonzaga dated September 10, 1622, Fetti explains his 
1589 as the year of Fetti’s birth. The document of Fetti’s departure from Mantua. This document is also transcribed in 
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can be isolated as a unique phenomenon, for no other painter has ever represented them in such 
number. Of the thirty-three New Testament parables, Fetti is known to have painted twelve: 
The Tares (Matt. 13:24-30); The Hidden Treasure (Matt. 13:44); The Pearl of Great Price 
(Matt. 13:45-46); The Vineyard Workers (Matt. 20:1-16); The Unmerciful Servant (Matt. 
18:23-25); The Wicked Husbandmen (Matt. 21:33-35; Mark 12:1-12; Luke 20:9-19); The 
Lost Sheep (Matt. 18:12-14; Luke 4:4-7); The Lost Silver (Luke 15:8-10); The Prodigal Son 
(Luke 15:11-32); The Great Supper (Luke 14:15-24); The Good Samaritan (Luke 10:30-37) ; 
The Rich Man and Lazarus (Luke 16:19-31). And, in addition to these, he painted two others 
which more strictly speaking are parabolic utterances: The Mote and the Beam (Luke 11:41-42), 
and The Blind Leading the Blind (Luke 6:39). Moreover, of these fourteen parable subjects, 
ten are known to exist in further versions painted either by Fetti himself or with the assistance 
of his workshop. 

Such a concentration upon the Biblical parables is interesting not only in itself, but for its 
indication of Fetti’s personal response to the religious situation of his time. Why did Fetti choose 
to paint so many parable subjects? What is the significance of this choice within the context of the 
Italian Counter Reformation of the first quarter of the seventeenth century? 

The literary nature and purpose of the parables are relevant in answering these questions. 
Strictly within the context of the Bible, the parables represent Christ’s method of teaching. They 


~~ are spiritual lessons in which analogy and comparison are used to illustrate the nature of good and 


evil. When questioned on this method of communication, Christ replied, “Therefore speak I to 
them in parables: because they seeing see not, and hearing they hear not, neither do they under 
stand” (Matt. 13:13). As a method of instruction the parable is effective because it presents a 
spiritual truth through a verbal picture drawn from common experience—superficially 11 appears 
as a story of everyday life. The imagery of the parables is designed to show that the world of 
nature is witness for the world of the spirit; and conversely, that the spiritual facts that the 
parables illustrate underlie the order of nature and of human society.* As the parables teach truths 
in such an immediately compiehensible form their appearance in painting at this time may be 
said to reflect the vast program of spiritual instruction and reform launched by the Counter 
Reformation church.° 

Fetti undoubtedly found the parables congenial subjects through which to express his own 
spiritual affinity with the Counter Reformation church. However, it is also clear that the parables 
appealed to Fetti’s imagination for their narrative gift of presenting didactic truths in the guise 
of mundane experience. It is important that Fetti never sacrifices to either theological or classical 
ideals the reality of the human experience he represents; that is to say, the temper of his com- 
munication never becomes programmatic in any dogmatic or stylistic sense, but remains con- 
sistently personal. Fetti’s vision is grounded in realism and in his parable paintings he responds 
as a painter to the humble and dramatic imagery of the Biblical verses. 

The painting of parables is often said to be exceptional in Italian art. It is certainly true that 
before and after Fetti’s lifetime, both the pedagogical bias and the genre content of the parable 
narrative appealed more to Northern European than to Italian painters.’ One wonders, therefore, 








Luzio, of.cit., pp. ,288-290. Miss Endres-Soltmann, Allge- 
meines Lexikon der Bildenden Kiinstler (Ulrich Thieme and 
Felix Becker), 1915, XI, p. 508, mentions that Fetti was in 
Florence in the spring of 1618. He made a trip to Venice in 
1621. 

4. A. B. Bruce in his introduction to The Parabolic Teach- 
ing of Christ, New York, 1898, distinguishes between parables 
of “independent didactic importance” and “parabolic utter- 
ances.” This distinction seems generally to be held by scholars 
of the parables. 

s. Richard Chenevix Trench, Notes on the Parables of Our 


Lord, New York, n.d., p. 20. 

6. C. H. Dodd, The Parables of the Kingdom, London, 
1952, Pp. 23, points out that a further form of human involve- 
ment is invited by the parabolic form of instruction because 
“the parable has the. character of an argument, in that it entices 
the reader to a judgement upon the situation depicted, and then 
challenges him directly or by implication to apply that judge- 
ment to the matter in hand.” 

7. Parable subjects, however, were painted in Italy. Vasari 
mentions painting parable scenes for the refectory of the Monks 
of Oliveto, Naples, in 1544. Giorgio Vasari, Lives of the Most 
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if Fetti had seen paintings of parables in which the representation of these themes particularly 
appealed to him. A partial answer to this question lies in Fetti’s early acquaintance with the work 
of a group of Northern painters who composed Elsheimer’s circle in Rome. Following the Northern 
sixteenth century tradition, Elsheimer, Lastman, Pynas, and Uyttenbroeck all painted parable 
subjects.® Fetti must have seen these and possibly also engravings of parables by earlier Northern 
masters. It is also significant that Bruegel’s Parable of the Blind, 1568, now in Naples, was in 
the Gonzaga collection during Fetti’s residence at the Mantuan court. But while parable subjects 
were principally represented by Northern painters, Italian painters in the North of Italy had also 
painted parables, and, in the sixteenth century, enough of them to qualify the assumption that 
awe ‘le painting is endemic to Northern art alone. For example, Benedetto Caliari, Bonifazio 
Ve e, Paolo Veronese, Jacopo Bassano, Jacopo Tintoretto, and Carlo Saraceni painted parables.” 
{ lade oubtedls , therefore, Fetti had had the opportunity to see the Biblical parable used as a subject 
for painting and his interest in parables must also relate to this visual experience as well as to the 
nature of religious didacticism at this time. 

The idyllic charm and “Venetian” color of Fetti’s parables have led most critics to believe that 
he painted them at the very end of his life during his so-called “Venetian period.” It is known 
that he was in Venice in July of 1621 for the express purpose of purchasing art objects for the 
Duke’s Villa Favorita.”° These objects were shipped to Mantua toward the end of July.” Fourteen 
months later, on September 10, 1622, Fetti wrote to the Duke from Venice to explain the cause 
of his sudden departure from the Mantuan court.” So it is clear that Fetti had returned to Mantua 
after his trip to Venice in the summer of 1621 eae soon after he had seen to the shipment 
of goods). As his letter of September 1622 must have been written very soo after his departure, 
it must be assumed that Fetti was in residence at the Mantuan court between the summer of 1621 
and the autumn of 1622. As Fetti died in April of 1623,*° he could not have had a working span 
of more than six months in Venice at the end of his life. This is hardly long enough to be designated 

“penea.” So, while it may substantially be true that Fetti executed the greater number of his 
parables (which would include replicas as well) in the later years of his life, they can no longer be 
relegated as a whole to a “Venetian period.” 

It follows that Fetti conceived and executed his parables in Mantua, and this is borne out by 
further documentary evidence. In the Piccolomini Inventory of the Ducal Collection of 1631 is 
the statement: “Nelli camerini della grotta vi erano apparamenti et diversi quadri et nell’alto 
tutto indorato erano diversi quadri di parabole di N.S. fatti dal Feti.”"* This document tells us 
that in the Palazzo Ducale in 1631 various parable paintings by Fetti were found placed high up 
in small rooms of the grotta. The grotta is the section of the Palazzo Ducale that contains the 
apartments of Isabella D’Este. As these are small low-ceilinged rooms, Fetti was free to compose 


his parables from a normal point of view rather than a di sotto in su, and despite the small scale 
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of the parable paintings their elevated position would not, therefore, have diminished their 
visibility. Although the words ne//alto are difficult to interpret precisely, it would seem likely 
that the parable paintings were originally set as pictorial accents within decorative friezes just 
below the ceilings of the rooms in which they were placed. 

Questions arise as to whether the fourteen parable subjects now known were distributed among 
several rooms or whether Fetti originally painted more than fourteen parable subjects or whether, 
perhaps, Fetti repeated certain of his parable paintings so that the same parable subject appeared 
in more than one room. The last possibility at least might explain why Fetti painted more than 
one version of so many of these scenes. The many repetitions of Fetti’s parables has always been 
ascribed to a large popular demand, for it is known that he painted pictures for other patrons in 
Mantua besides the Duke.*®* One may assume that some of these were commissions for repetitions 
of the particular parable scenes which appealed to individual patrons, but it is also possible that 
Fetti made replicas of the parables for the Gonzaga court as well as for patrons outside. 

As numerous versions and replicas of Fetti’s parables exist and as so many of them are approxi 
mately the same size, it is impossible to reconstruct an original cycle or cycles of parable scenes. 
Also, as no exact date can be connected with any of the parable paintings, their chronological place 
within Fetti’s Mantuan oeuvre is debatable. It is likely, however, that Fetti worked on them during 
the course of a few years and that he intermittently returned to this project beween other com 
missions. Relying entirely upon stylistic evidence, it would appear that they were painted rather 
late in his short life, none of them, probably, before 1618. It is a substantiating fact that during 
the last years of his life Fetti developed a preference for working with a small format and the 
parables are for the most part small in scale. 

The parable paintings would appear to divide themselves into two stylistic groups. The only 
available external evidence points to the year 1621 as a date for this stylistic division. Fetti must 
have painted some of his parable scenes before his first trip to Venice in 1621 (ca. 1618-1621), 
and some of them after his return to Mantua (ca. 1621-1622). And although he was perfectly 
familiar with Venetian painting—which he saw daily in the Duke’s collection—it is probable that 
certain differences of style that occur between the two groups of parables may be accounted for 
by his first-hand experience of Venice with its abundant store of Venetian art.’® Part 1 of this 
article will discuss a proposed chronological sequence for those parable subjects which in the present 
writer’s opinion antedate Fetti’s trip to Venice in 1621. Part 1 will propose a chronological 
sequence for those parable subjects that are here believed to have been executed by Fetti after his 
trip to Venice, during his last year at the Mantuan court. Such sequences must, of course, rest upon 
compositional analysis and as it is well known that painters do not follow a strict path of stylistic 
progression, this must necessarily remain conjectural. The known repetitions of these parables 
will be discussed in an Appendix to this article. However, instances in which Fetti’s alterations 
of a single parable follow a particularly significant and recognizable pattern of change have 
been selected for discussion in the text.’ A fuller assessment of the individual sequences of all 
the known versions of Fetti’s parables will be included in the Appendix. Some of the parable 
repetitions, it will be seen, are clearly by Fetti’s own hand; some are close enough in quality to 
the original to have been executed in Fetti’s workshop with his personal assistance; and some are 
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later copies. The following list is a suggested chronological sequence of the first versions of 
the parables that Fetti executed before July of 1621. 


The Lost Silver, Pitti; The Mote and the Beam, Collection A. Busiri Vici, Rome; The Lost 
Sheep, Dresden; The Unmerciful Servant, Dresden; The Great Supper, Dresden; The 
Prodigal Son, Collection Count Seilern, London; The Rich Man and Lazarus, National 
Gallery, Washington, D.C. 


TueE Lost SILVER 


The Lost Silver, Pitti (Fig. 1), is generally thought to be the earliest of Fetti’s parables be- 
cause of its pictorial references to ideas which concerned painters in Rome at the beginning of 
the century. In addition, The Lost Silver which is centered upon a single figure in a single enclosed 
space is the least complex of Fetti’s parable compositions. A woman searching for a lost coin 
bends over to rest her lamp on the floor. The lamp, symbolic of the Word of God, is the light by 
which the woman who represents the Church will retrieve lost sinners or those who through 
their own negligence (as in this case) have lost their faith.” The woman searching for her lost 
coin, therefore, illustrates the repentance of a sinner, a dominant theme in the Counter Reforma- 
tion period. The flame from the lamp illumines a simple stone and stuccoed room in which the 
woman’s possessions are tossed about in disorder to indicate the extent and intensity of her search. 
There is, however, no actual movement. Fetti synthesizes the past and future activity of the 
woman in a summary pose so that his painting becomes in effect a humble domestic still life.” 

Despite the apparent disarray, Fetti’s composition has, of course, an underlying order. He has 
constructed his scene on a framework of short diagonals which lead into a limited depth. The left- 
hand portion of the room is presented as though seen from the right and within its cut-off box-like 
space both the woman and the overturned stool form short diagonals which are virtually parallel 
to the left wall of the room. In accordance with this, Fetti has organized his greatest concentra- 
tion of objects and shadow along a dominant left-to-right diagonal. However, stabilizing this 
in a rather classical fashion, Fetti establishes a minor counterbalancing diagonal in space with the 
overturned chair in the upper left corner, the foremost fragment of linen and the round bowl at 
the lower right. Partaking in both diagonals, the woman with her oil lamp gains visual importance 
as the central protagonist in the design as well as theme. 

The clarity and balance of Fetti’s compositional ordering may be said to be almost “classically” 
Early Baroque. But this aspect of his painting is not its most striking feature. Light is the means 
by’ which Fetti has made his entire composition and event dramatic. Extraordinarily, the small 
flame from the oil lamp is the sole source of light for this highly illuminated interior. Bending 
over her lamp, the woman creates a pool of shadow on the floor. In turn, the lamplight illumines 
her figure from below, and her form intercepting the light casts an immense and overpowering 
shadow against the back wall. This startling visual phenomenon is, in a sense, as convincing as 
the realistic assemblage of the scene itself. In fact, however, it is the product of Fetti’s pictorial 
imagination and bears no relation to what would actually happen in nature. The effect of this 


dramatic fantasy of light is to make—if indirectly—a deep subjective impact on the beholder’s 
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recognition of a common experience. Fetti’s ability to combine the real and the “fantastic” in such 
a way that neither one nor the other disturbs one’s visual conviction of the whole is an integral 
part of his personal invention and perhaps finds freest expression in his parable scenes. 

In conception, The Lost Silver bears many analogies with the work of Fetti’s Northern con- 
temporaries in Rome. Certainly the size of the painting (and this is true of the parable paintings 
in general) recalls small scale works by Elsheimer, as does also the interior setting and the use 
of artificial illumination. Fetti, however, employs his artificial illumination for far bolder and 
dramatic ends. In this respect he is more akin to other Northerners in Rome, particularly Ter- 
bruggen (in Italy 1604-1614), and Honthorst (in Italy 1610-1612). Undoubtedly Fetti’s bold 
and picturesque use of artificial illumination in The Lost Silver has its source in his early contact 
with the work of the Dutch Caravaggisti. However, he also differs from this group of painters 
for, being less concerned with dramatizing narrative particulars or revealing specific nuances of 
texture and tone, he uses his artificial illumination almost entirely to heighten the subjective 
impact and meaning of his theme. This achievement in artificial illumination, to be found also 
in the work of Saraceni, is a novelty in early seventeenth century Italian religious painting and has 
‘its principal precedents in sixteenth century North Italian painting; for example, in the work of 
Lotto and Savoldo. Peculiarly North Italian is Fetti’s pictorial identity of light and color. Against 
passages of muted tans and greens (with pink highlights), the woman becomes a strong chromatic 
as well as dramatic focus as the brilliant red, orange, and mauve tones of her dress are revealed 
by light. 

Tue More anp THE BEAM 


Owing to certain features which do not recur in other known versions, Fetti’s painting of The 
Mote and the Beam in the A. Busiri Vici Collection, Rome (Fig. 4),” would appear to be his first 
rendering of the subject. The Mote and the Beam is probably close in date to The Lost Silver for 
this subject requires only two figures and Fetti’s composition remains relatively simple without 
either the elaboration of setting or the breadth and complexity of spatial organization that appear 
in his later parables. In contrast to The Lost Silver, however, The Mote and the Beam is set 
outdoors. Against the radiant light of the sky, stuccoed brick walls in a state of ruin frame an 
elderly man at the left who argues with a youth on the right. The scene proceeds into a limited 
depth from right to left on short diagonals formed by the disposition of the figures and the 
forceful beam which links them in space. Countering this, Fetti has arranged his foremost parapet 
on a diagonal whose reverse direction is echoed in the oblique view of the figures. These controlled 
directionals which create a forward and back movement within the picture space are characteristi- 
cally enlivened by the attitudes, gestures and glances of the figures, as well as by the mote which 
springs from the beam towards the eye of the youth. 

Perhaps no parable painting illustrates so clearly Fetti’s literal as well as realistic rendering 
of Biblical language. He has not hesitated to paint an actual wooden beam which projects straight 
toward the eye of the older man, while a splinter (the mote) shoots directly toward the eye of 
the youth. Fetti has translated the figurative meaning of the Bible into the most concrete of pic- 
torial images—too exact, in fact, to be realistically credible.** Voss made much the same observa- 
tion when he said that the accuracy with which Fetti transcribed the words of Christ is so universal 
as to border on the “grotesque and fantastic.”** Here, as in The Lost Silver, Fetti’s imaginative 
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fantasy so dramatically heightens his realism that we are ultimately confronted with a world in 
which the real is too real to be true; a fundamentally Baroque resolution of fact and fancy. 
Fetti uses subtle means to make the import of his scene vivid to the beholder. He represents 
the argument as a youth’s challenge to his elder; a universal situation which Fetti quietly supports 
by having the aged man brace himself by holding on to the wall behind him while the youth 
leans forward against his parapet in an eager stance. Something of the age-old truth and meaning 
of this human situation seems to be echoed in the difference in the height of the walls and by the 
contrast between the plants that flower above the head of the youth and the marble urn that 
crowns the wall of his opponent. Nature and artifice visually conjoin to enhance the meaning 
of the theme. And the irregularity of the walls indirectly reinforces the liveliness of the argument 
just as Fett s contrasts of light and color serve to focus the spiritual intensity of the inner meaning. 
The Mote and the Beam in the City Art Gallery of York (Fig. 3),’* would appear to be Fetti’s 
second version of this theme. Here Fetti has seated the elderly man on a flight of steps which 
elevates him from the ground and dignifies the bearing of his age and position in relation to the 
youth. Furthermore, the steps link the odd remnants of wall ledge into a more coherent archi- 
tectural unity and provide a more stable horizontal framework in balance with the compositional 
verticals. These are changes that Fetti retains throughout his further versions of this subject. 
Physiognomically, the youth in this version differs from his counterpart in the Busiri Vici painting, 
but he still wears a | eard that in its slightness contrasts with the patriarchal barb of his elder. 
Fetti is as economical in his choice of color in this parable as he is in his composition, but within 
a limited range and subtle key he achieves a remarkable degree of luminary brilliance. Fetti 
deepens the pale silvery tones of a Veronese palette into a cool ambience that is at once daz- 
zlingly intensified by light. Sombre clouds in a deep blue sky pale to azure blue and white and 
gradually dissolve in a pinkish sunset glow between the figures. Color itself is indistinguishable 
in the elderly man for the light blanches his garments and shadows drain them of hue. In contrast 
to this the youth’s olive green garment shifts in tone from emerald to yellow, creates a surprising 
complement to the blue of the sky, reinforces the positions of the figures in space and visually 
dramatizes the moral of the theme. Neutral browns, stone grays, and transparent shadows in the 


] 


architecture reveal Fetti’s mastery of glazes, translucency of color and fluency of painting technique.” 


Tue Lost SHEEP 


Fetti’s The Lost Sheep, Dresden (Fig. 2),”* is probably the earliest of his genre landscapes as 
it is conceived according to very much the same compositional principles as have already been 
noted. Creating a larger and more open setting than heretofore, Fetti chooses to control his 
composition by even more outspokenly “classical” means. The principal action takes place across 
a horizontal foreground. A shed and towering trees frame the scene on the left while the seated 
and standing figure with upraised arms close the composition on the right. Behind the foreground 
the landscape recedes in alternating planes of light and dark which mount in the distance to 
terminate the background and to unite the two halves of the composition. Classical as this may 
be in organization, the effect is contrary to classical ideas for the scene is at the same time almost 


Bassanesque in its realism, subjective in its content, and expressive in pictorial handling. Fetti’s 
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landscapes have always been one of the most appreciated features in his parable paintings, but 
the straightforward realism and simplicity of this landscape contrasts with the wilder, more 
vivacious landscapes in other parables and, therefore, suggests an earlier date.” 

A shepherd who has found his lost sheep bears him on his shoulders towards his friends, who 
rejoice at the recovery: their response is symbolic of the rejoicing for the recovery of a penitent 
sinner. Fetti presents his shepherd bearing the sheep in the posture traditionally associated with 
Christ as the Good Shepherd. This suggests an association between the work of the shepherd of 
the parable and Christ’s task of following and rescuing the ignorant who have strayed into sin. 
The sheep, symbolic of those who through ignorance are lost to the faith, is painted in the most 
captivating fashion. With an engaging expression he looks directly at the spectator so that a re- 


So 


sponse to the lesson of the parable is most winningly invited. 


THE UNMERCIFUL SERVANT 


The Unmerciful Servant, Dresden (Fig. 5),”* is a more physically dramatic scene than any of 
the parables discussed so far. A servant having been forgiven his debts demands payment from a 
fellow servant who in turn is indebted to him. Unheeding of his pleas, the forgiven debtor seizes 
the throat of his servant and unmercifully casts him in prison. Fetti has represented the debtors 
in a configuration of interlocking limbs that recalls “struggle” themes in group sculpture.” The 
struggle has reached just that moment when the servant, who has been dragged down a steep fligh 
of steps, braces himself against a ledge at the very entrance to the prison. Fetti suggests the prison 
entrance by framing his figures and setting with an open arch. As this arch is coincident with the 


ona 


picture plane we are presented with the illusion that our own space is synonymous with the space 
of the prison and that we are looking out at the scene through the prison doorway. By implication, 
therefore, we become identified with the predicament of the young servant who looks directly at 
us in terror and supplication. Nevertheless, Fetti’s peculiar gentleness of spirit and the lively 
sensuousness of his paint transforms the scene from a grim exposition of moral tragedy to a disin 
terested statement of human action. 

Fetti’s setting of stone and brick structures ‘limits the extension of his picture space and rein 
forces his dramatic narrative, for the vertical steps, irregularly descending in a succession of short 
diagonals, suggest the sequence of the struggle. Rugged shapes and uneven contours of stone and 
stucco dramatically struck by light express the irrational behavior of the figures while the spectator 
is beguiled not only by their pictorial vitality but by their rustic simplicity. Finally Fetti concentrates 
his strongest light upon the figures: on the animated contours of their garments, on their attitudes 
and expressions. To enhance the drama of his scene Fetti includes a Caravaggesque-Elsheimerian 
spray of wild grapevine. In a picturesque sweep it trails over the walls spatially connecting the 
horizontal and vertical elements of the composition. But visually, this poetic motif reveals again 
Fetti’s ability to make the ordinary seem extraordinary at the same time that he makes the 
extraordinary so convincingly natural. 


THE Great SuPPER 
The Great Supper, Dresden (Fig. 6), has some pictorial and compositional similarities to 
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The Unmerciful Servant. The framing architecture, like that in The Unmerciful Servant consists 
of old edifices whose stucco has crumbled to reveal the underlying brick and stone. These buildings, 
too, give a vertical emphasis and limit the depth of the picture space. The action is laid in the 
foreground and an arched opening in the architectural setting frames the principal gestures of the 
host and his servant while compositionally it connects the two figure groups. Although there is less 
physical drama in this scene than in The Unmerciful Servant, the gestures of the figures are 
none the less striking and Fetti again conveys the meaning of the parable principally through 
the attitudes of his figures. A crowd of guests advances towards the picture plane while the host 
and his servant form a more prominent reverse diagonal, in direction and height, into the picture 
space. Fetti relates the groups to one another by gesture and pose so that together they form a 
short zigzag chain of movement within a shallow depth. 

The moment of the parable story which Fetti selects for his painting is that in which the servant 
brings “the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, and the blind” to the feast in his master’s house. 
As he arrives, he exclaims, “Lord, it is done as Thou has commanded, and yet there is room.” 
Receiving his guests, the host orders his servant to “Go out into the highways and hedges, and 
compel them to come in, that my house may be filled.” (The poor and outcast are less likely than 
the rich to refuse to enter into the Kingdom of God and the Church commands all to repent and 
accept the Word of God.) Fetti relates this with characteristic realism. The expressions of the 
blind and the poor are movingly painted and he contrasts the setting from which they emerge 
with a corner of the host’s palace handsomely adorned with Corinthian pilasters and a sculptured 
frieze. 

‘etti’s compositional ordering and his lighting further emphasize the import of his drama. For 
example, the host stands on the steps of his palace, raised above the crowd which serves to dif- 
ferentiate him from his guests and implies the elevation of the Kingdom of God. This idea is 


carried through in the architecture, for on the left side it is terminated while on the right the host’s 


palace soars beyond the limits of the picture. Corroborating the meaning of this contrast again, 


Fetti paints the guests emerging from darkness into greater light and his greatest concentration 


of light is centered in the archway around the head of the servant and the gesture of the host who 


enacts the parabolic message. 


THE Propicau Son 


Two versions of The Prodigal Son, one in Dresden (Fig. 7), and the other in the Collection of 
Count Seilern, London (Fig. 8), arc so extremely similar that it is impossible to determine 
which of the two was painted first. As the Seilern picture is a little more precise and finely worked 
out in its details (particularly noticeable in the architecture), it will be considered here as Fetti’s 
initial painting of the subject.” 

Miss Michelini has recently dated The Prodigal Son after Fetti’s short trip to Venice in 1621. 
Apart from the execution, Miss Michelini states that the Palladian-Sansovinesque architecture 
in this parable signifies Fetti’s “vivid recollection” of Venice.** Without question Fetti employs 
in this painting, and in The Rich Man and Lazarus, National Gallery, Washington, D.C., a some- 
what different vocabulary from that in his other parable scenes; namely, a North Italian sixteenth 
ce architecture. These are, however, the only two parables in which this style of architec- 
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ture appears and to the present writer the fact that the subjects of these parables demand a setting 
that connotes property and wealth seems as reasonable a way to account for its presence as a trip to 
Venice, particularly as Fetti need not have visited Venice to discover this particular style of 
architecture. A similar palace architecture appears, for example, in the work of Veronese who 
had once worked at the Mantuan court. It may be seen in his Feast in the House of Levi, Accademia, 
Venice, which, although painted for the Venetian church of Santi Giovanni e Paolo, must have 
been known to Fetti at second hand since it was so famous for having been severely criticized at 
the Tribunal of the Inquisition in 1573. Moreover, it is highly likely that Fetti knew Veronese’s 
Alexander before the Family of Darius, National Gallery, London, which has a similar architectural 
background and which at that time was in the Villa Pisani in Montagnana, a small town not 
far from Mantua. In any event, it does not seem necessary to cite the city of Venice itself as an 
inspiration for Fetti’s painting; and more especially as Fetti’s style and composition do not as 
yet show either the degree of spatial expansion or atmospheric suffusion that characterizes his 
latest works, and which, the present writer believes, might more reasonably result from a new 
“Venetian” experience. 

As is well known, The Prodigal Son, signifying the return of a penitent sinner to the church, 
is not an uncommon subject in art during the Counter Reformation period.** But, despite the 
conspicuous genre elements that Fetti includes in this scene—peasants, farm-workers, household 
servants, and animals—he has not chosen to represent either the worldly profligacy of the sinner 
or his degradation as a swineherd. In a profoundly Counter Reformation spirit, Fetti selects the 
spiritual meaning of the parable for his subject and represents the prodigal in his act of repentance 
and that moment in which he is forgiven and embraced by his father. Workers from the fields 
gather at the steps of their master’s house and by their gestures and attitudes as well as their 
diagonal placement they direct attention to the principal group of father and son whose serenity 
and grace of spirit contrast markedly with the remonstrative attitude of the prodigal’s elder 
brother. Behind, the fatted pig is held in readiness.** This parable is particularly rich in the 
psychological subtleties expressed by the attitudes of the supporting figures. A youth notices the 
prodigal’s lack of shoes, a blind man openly responds in spirit to what he cannot see, and a woman 
holding a child echoes the theme of family love and protection. Also, through the various 
actions and attitudes of the figures, Fetti has appealed to the immediate sensory perceptions of 
touch, sight, hearing, and taste. In a very Early Baroque way, he resolves spiritual conflict and 
reveals spiritual truth, which he identifies with human experience. 

As in The Great Supper, Fetti divides his principal figures into two groups who are placed on 
different levels of steps and are supported by an architectural setting which opens in an arch to 
a landscape beyond. The point of view selected is from the right, subtly balancing the visual 
momentum of the action, which proceeds from left to right, while also reinforcing both the in- 
ward movement and back view of the elder son who functions as a terminus of the composition. 
The total composition is obviously still classically balanced within a strong horizontal and vertical 
framework of architecture. But this balance is in no way austere nor is it asserted in the interests 
of a classical “point of view.” The actual visual properties of the painting are what give it stability 
and a sense of weight and these are in turn governed by color. For example, the vertical column 
on the right is not of plain marble but is streaked with yellow, and tones of red and grey emerge 
through the shadow. The shaded column on the left is dark green, resting upon an orange base. 
In the foreground, the mother appears in a blue sea-green garment with a yellow underskirt and 


33. In the Counter Reformation period the parable of The pp. 65 and 7r. 
Prodigal Son alluded to the sacrament of confession (peni- 34. The Biblical text refers to a fatted calf rather than a 
tence), which had been rejected by the Protestants. Emile pig, but Fetti may have made this change as an indirect re- 
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the baby she carries is clothed in red and white. The accent of color provided by cae mother within 
the left group of figures is balanced on the right by the rose-pink stripes and gold brocade worn 
by the prodigal’s brother. These colorful Veronese tones are bright and pearly, clear and sparkling, 
and are characteristic of Fetti’s style at this time. The crinkly glitter of the gold brocade, soft 
cypress greens of the landscape and a variety of textures seen in light are all melodiously combined 
into a poetic fantasy of color. 

There are several other Italian paintings of The Prodigal Son which antedate Fetti’s invention; 
for example, the parable by Jacopo Bassano, now in the Loyd Collection, Wantage, which was 
produced in numerous versions by the Bassani workshop,** and which Fetti may have known. 
Like Bassano he includes a peasant woman with a child and a dog, but apart from this and the 
presence of the necessary dramatis personae there is no similarity.*° An interesting connection, 
however, may be seen between Fetti’s parable of The Prodigal Son and a painting in Turin of 
that subject by Guercino. Guercino painted this subject several] times but his Turin parable, which 
includes an architectural setting and subsidiary personnages, seems to reflect something of Fetti’s 
narrative “genre.” It is known that Guercino visited Mantua some time between January 1620 and 
February of 1621.*° Although his parable in Turin is not precisely dated, it is certain that he 
painted it before 1631, and it has been suggested that it is the painting of this subject that he 
produced for Cardinal Ludovisi in 1618.” As it so clearly differs from Guercino’s other renderings 
f the subject, it is more probable that it is an instance in which Fetti’s ideas are reflected in 
Guercino’s work rather than the other way around.” If this assumption is correct, it provides further 
evidence for Fetti’s parable having been in existence before rather than after July 1621. 

The Parable of the Prodigal Son in Dresden (Fig. 7),“° which is also by Fetti’s own hand, has 
only minor variations from the version in the Seilern Collection. Most notable, perhaps, is that the 
man leaning on a crutch appears with open eyes while in the Seilern parable he is painted with his 
eyes closed to indicate blindness. Other slight variations occur, for example, in the formation of 
clouds, in the background trees, and in the figures on the balcony.” 


Tue Ricuw Man anp Lazarus 


Fetti’s The Rich Man and Lazarus, National Gallery, Washington, D.C. (Fig. 9), exists 
in only one known version. Owing to the similarities in size, and to an undoubted general similarity 
in setting and treatment, this parable has been considered to be a pendant to The Prodigal Son 
in Dresden.** Very probably they were placed adjacently, for the figure compositions also balance 
ind complement each other in arrangement. Also, both paintings deal with the theme of prodigality 
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and while they illustrate a contrast in human behavior they share an analogy of meaning.** Lazarus 
(“God is my help”), suffering from bodily sores and hunger, appeals to a Rich Man for crumbs 
from his table. The Rich Man, prodigal in providing for his own comforts, rejects Lazarus and 
turns him out of his palace. In contrast to the Rich Man’s lack of compassion, friendly dogs respond 
by licking Lazarus’ sores.- The action here is the reverse of the father who welcomes his prodigal 
son, but both parables deal with the moral contrast between belief and unbelief, the visible con- 
trast between wealth and poverty and, ultimately, with repentance. 

Fetti probably knew other paintings of the subject, for example, Jacopo Bassano’s The Rich 
E pulone now in the Cleveland Museum or Saraceni’s The Rich Epulone in the Capitoline Museum, 
Rome. Bassano, however, adheres to the Biblical text more closely, for his Lazarus reclines before 
the Rich Man’s courtyard following the words that he was “laid at the gate,” while both Saraceni 
and Fetti show Lazarus on his feet approaching a sumptuous scene of festivity. Here, however, the 
similarity ends, for although Fetti’s banquet décor and the general tenor of his scene recall 
Veronese or Tintoretto, he characteristically invents his own composition and setting.“ Fetti’s 
courtyard consists of elegant Veronese palace architecture painted in shades of white with gold 
trim. The sparkling tones of the silver plates and vessels on the left and the silvery gray shadows 
of the palace walls on the right provide a beautiful foil for the diaphanous and rippling drapery 
of the Rich Man and his Rubensian corteggiana, as well as for the Venetian rose, yellow, blue, 
and mustard of the costumes worn by the servants and attendant musicians. Fetti concentrates his 
strongest color accents in his repoussoir figures of Lazarus and the Master of Ceremonies. Lazarus? 
rags range from white to deep brown in the shadows; colors that resolve themselves into an im- 
pression of café au lait that is offset by the costume worn by the Master of Ceremonies. It is deep 
blue adorned with red trim and modified by yellow and purplish overtones. 

Fetti’s choice of color provides just that note of delight that so distinguishes his parables and 
eliminates any distress in the human suffering he describes. Delicate and poetic tones enhance the 
illusion of a pleasure palace and make this scene, in which all manner of objects, costumes, figures, 
and animals are present, transcend an “earthy” realism. Fetti expresses Lazarus’ plight through 
the manipulation of his form and attitude rather than through any factual description. It is a truism 
that Fetti’s judgment of color is one of the unique qualities of his art and it is perhaps worth noting 
its appeal within the context of the Counter Reformation period when his parable paintings, often 
so discomforting in meaning, proved to be so visually appealing that they were in popular demand. 

Although it is more decoratively elaborate, Fetti’s The Rich Man and Lazarus differs so little 
in composition from The Prodigal Son that for the reasons given for the latter, it would seem 
to date from the same time—that is, before the summer of 1621.*° 


Ii 


The pictorial problems that Domenico Fetti explores in his seven parable subjects to be discussed 
in Part 11 of this article suggest that they were executed at a somewhat later date and that stylisti- 
cally they may be distinguished from his earlier group of parable subjects here dated between 
1618-1621. After Fetti made his initial trip to Venice in 1621, he spent another year at the 
Mantuan court (approximately September 1621-September 1622), and it is at this time that he 





44. These parable subjects appear in conjunction in Bene- The Pearl of Great Price, Vienna, to Fetti’s activity in Venice, 
detto Caliari’s frescoes in the Palazzo Vescovile, Treviso; and assuming that they are two paintings that Fetti was completing 
in the Ludovico Pozzoserrato frescoes at Monte Trinita, for the Duke’s Villa Favorita. In the 1665 Mantua Inventory 
Treviso. this parable is, in fact, mentioned in conjunction with The 
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probably painted the group of parable subjects listed below in a suggested chronological sequence 
of original versions: 


The Wicked Hushandmen, Kaiser Friedrich Museum (destroyed); The Tares, Collection 
Count Seilern, London; The Hidden Treasure, Collection Pospisil, Venice; The Blind Lead- 
ing the Blind, Dresden; The Good Samaritan, Dresden; The Laborers in the Vineyard, 
Dresden; The Pearl of Great Price, Vienna. 


In these compositions Fetti seeks a new breadth of organization, a more enveloping “atmos- 
pheric” light and color, an intensification of mood, and a greater scope and freedom of pictorial 
handling. These are qualities that, considered alongside Fett:’s own pictorial predilections, may 
be associated with the tradition of Venetian painting and, therefore, it is likely that this group 
of parables reflects Fetti’s direct and personal experience of Venice in the summer of 1621. 

Quite often in these parables Fetti chooses to work out his original idea within a horizontal 
rather than a vertical format. This allows him a wider spatial expanse within which to realize 
more atmospheric effects of light, air, and distance. It may be noted that unlike the earlier parable 
paintings all of these parable subjects take place completely out of doors in the open air. When 
Fetti includes architecture, its effect is principally a scenic one: it no longer so structurally governs 
his composition and space as it did in his earlier parables. Generally speaking, these compositions 
are more loosely arranged and Fetti’s control resides more precisely in his judgment and spon- 


ight, color, hue, and tone. 


taneous registration of | 

Fetti’s most noticeable accompaniment to these pictorial concerns in this group of parables 
is his interest in landscape. At the beginning of the seventeenth century, landscape painting had 
become a serious genre in Rome under the initial aegis of Northern rather than Italian painters; 
but in the North of Italy and Venice, landscape painting had been an indigenous form of expres- 
sion and a distinguished achievement since the Renaissance. Having spent his early years in Rome, 
Fetti could draw upon his recollections of Elsheimer’s landscapes as well as his more recent know]l- 
edge of North Italian landscape painting. Inevitably, however, Fetti develops a landscape genre 
of his own; an entirely personal invention that expressively accords with those qualities of realism 
and pictorial vitality that inform his work. His concept of landscape, apparent, for instance, in 
The Lost Sheep, Dresden, becomes notably expanded in this group of parables. Fetti’s landscapes 
sparkle in the sunlight or shimmer in cool silvery tones of shadow. Through color and reflections 
of color, he conveys nuances of mood, and he envelops his drama in luminous atmosphere visually 
enriched by a mastery of glaze technique that suggests the most subtle transparencies of the medium. 


THE WIickED HusBANDMEN 


The Wicked Husbandmen formerly in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum (Fig. 10), and now 
destroyed, is Fetti’s original painting of this subject.*’ Upon the order of an absent householder, 
servants seek the fruits of a vineyard (repentance and obedience to God), which has been left 
in the charge of husbandmen who symbolize the spiritual chiefs of God’s kingdom. The wicked 
husbandmen turn away the servants and finally slay and cast out of the vineyard the son of the 
absent householder. Fetti represents the dramatic moment of the householder’s return when he 


47. Oil on panel, 28” x 33”. Miss Michelini, ibid., p. 135, Workers in “Berlin: Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, Kupferstich- 
has published this painting as being in the Staatlichen Museen _ kabinett,” Belvedere, 1x and x, 1926, p. 94, pl. 3. Inventory 
in Berlin, but it was destroyed by fire in May 1945. Christopher of the Archduke Leopold Wilhelm, 1659, no. 245. Engraved 
Norris, “The Disaster at Flakturm Friedrichsheim; a Chron- by Q. Boel for Teniers, Schilder Thooneel, 1660, no. 214. 
icle and List of Paintings,” Burlington Magazine, 94, 1952, Storffer’s Miniaturwerk, 1720, 1 (unnumbered). A Teniers 
p. 340. Irene Kunze, Beschreibende verzeichnis der Gemdaide variant of the main portion of this painting is in the Collec- 
im Kaiser-Friedrich und Deutschen Museum, Berlin, 1931, tion of Count Seilern, London, and Teniers has also repre- 
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discovers the body of his son. Accompanied by his servant and an engagingly responsive dog, 
the householder reacts in despair while his angry servant points to the body and looks back 
toward the husbandmen who crouch at a table within the vineyard confines. The posture of the 
foremost husbandman recalls a youth in Caravaggio’s Calling of St. Matthew, San Luigi dei 
Francesi, Rome, and perhaps, too, the startling foreshortened pose of the son thrown backwards 
upon a heap of stones, is reminiscent of Caravaggio’s Conversion of Paul, Santa Maria de] Popolo, 
Rome, which Fetti in his youth must also have admired for its dramatic realism. 

For this scene, Fetti has selected a horizontal format. Behind the central figures the vineyard 
extends laterally while rustic buildings in a succession of blocky shapes mount upwards and recede 
into depth. A compositional armature of horizontals and verticals is present but it no longer 
closely enframes the action and space, nor does it confine the total narrative to the immediate 
foreground. Fetti conceives a larger spatial expanse and on the right he suggests a limitless dis- 
tance. Asymmetry is more pronounced, and dramatic contrasts of light and shade proceed inward 
and upward along a right to left diagonal. In this way the play of light and color on the irregular 
surfaces of the architecture is brought into visual relation with the action of the figures, and the 
intensity of the pictorial contrasts corroborates the lively immediacy of the human drama. The 
informal charm of the local rural] setting plays a more picturesque role, and Fetti has saci 
an abundance of visual delights that lend his scene an entrancing appeal; the irregular slats of 
the wood fence, the heap of stones whose faceted surfaces catch the light, the wild vines and 
plants that romantically adorn the partially crumbled walls and fragments of antique statuary 
such as the herm which appears to react humanly to the disaster. 

A remaining version of The Wicked Husbandmen by Fetti but more freely painted and there- 
fore probably executed after the Berlin parable, is now in the Collection of Henry Edgell, New- 
port, New Hampshire (Fig. 11).** Here details are less meticulously worked out as two spectators 
no longer appear behind the wall on the right and some of the trailing moss and vine is omitted 
from the architecture. The head of the slain youth placed closer to the picture plane brings the 
action slightly more forward and provides a greater immediacy to the drama. These minor varia- 
tions that effect a sharper concentration on the human drama are the sort that Fetti was apt to 


) 


introduce into his second versions of a theme.* 


THE SowErR OF TARES 


Fetti’s The Sower of Tares in the Collection of Count Seilern, London (Fig. 12),*° is one of 
Fetti’s most topical parables in that it probably refers to heresy; a subject of deep concern to 
the Counter Reformation church. This parable warns that Satan comes to plant evil ait in 
the church (field) in order to root out the fruits that spring from the word of the Gospel. The 
parable ends, however, with an admonition from the Lord that the tares should not be torn out 
of the field lest the good be torn out with the bad. “In the time of the harvest” God will make 
the distinction between good and evil; and “those who today are tares may tomorrow be converted 
to wheat... .” During the Counter Reformation, ae sowing of tares by the Devil may well 
have been associated with the danger and spread of Protestant heresy. 

Fetti’s realistic rendering of this scene is so convincing as an image that one notices only 
gradually the subtle means by which he conveys the evil-doing of the sower. In a pose freely 
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adapted from the antique Apollo Belvedere, the Devil scatters his tares; but instead of following 
the furrows of the field, he crosses over them. He sows with his left hand instead of his right and 
in so doing holds his hand upside down. An untimely wind blows through the trees contrary to 
the requirements for sowing.** The Devil appears in shadow and the elusive blues and reds of his 
costume contrast with the bold reds, blues, and grays worn by the sleeping peasants. The extreme 
realism of the peasants in the foreground is tempered by the seemingly casual beauty of their 
sleeping attitudes, and as the landscape recedes the lyrical grace and wild beauty of the foliage 
evokes a mood of charmed fantasy so characteristic of Fetti’s expression. Fetti’s remarkable vir- 
tuosity in the handling of color is largely responsible for his poetic effects as he relates the muted 
greens, washy tans, and dewy highlights of his foliage to the tones that dominate his sky—grays, 
blues, and pinks—which again are reflected in the distant view off to the right.” 


THE HippEN TREASURE 


The Hidden Treasure in the Collection Pospisil in Venice is probably Fetti’s original painting 
of this theme.” Not being able to procure a photograph of this painting or to locate its present 
whereabouts, another version in the Naples Museum (Fig. 13) is reproduced here.** This parable 
signifies the unexpected finding of spiritual truth and the subsequent securing of it against all 
else. As the treasure is found in a field, Fetti invents a beautiful landscape of tall trees translucently 
spread against the sky. Between the bank of trees on the left, and the farmhouse on the right, a view 
of lighted fields extends to a range of mountains in the distance. Illumined against the dense 
foliage behind him and shadowed against the light of the distance, the peasant who finds and 
hides his treasure in the foreground is the dramatic center of the composition. As always, Fetti is 
able to endow the most seemingly ordinary occurrence with a moving grace and touching senti- 
ment. The humble peasant with his shovel beside him performs his task in an attitude of quiet 
dedication and Fetti contrasts his spiritual calm with the gesticulating laborers who rest outside the 
farmhouse. Not only the revelation of the treasure in the earth, but its spiritual significance seems 
to have its visual] counterpart in the wonder and beauty of the landscape which appears fresh, 
infinite, and flooded with blue and white light. 

While in a characteristically Early Baroque fashion, Fetti achieves both a compositional move- 
ment and order through a play of short diagonal directionals, he does not, as in his earlier group 
of parables, employ these diagonals to delimit his space so closely; rather, Fetti now prefers to 
control a wider spatial range in a more atmospheric ambience of light through a more complex 
interrelation of tonal values.” 


THE Buinp LEADING THE BLIND 


The Blind Leading the Blind, Dresden (Fig. 14), is one of Fetti’s most remarkable landscape 
compositions.** Painted on a horizontal format, tree-trunks, boulders, and foliated tree mount 
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in a succession of light-dark layers and spread laterally to an open view of the far distance on the 
right. The extension of space well beyond the figures of the blind on the left is revealing of 
Fetti’s concern for a wide field in which to elaborate his landscape setting, and his range and com- 
plexity of light and shadow and freedom of stroke in this particular painting make it one of his 
more astonishingly expressive pictorial inventions. Light fills the sky, sparkles and filters through 
the trees, and in the foreground near the figures the darker contrasts restlessly accentuate the 
broken surfaces of the bare and jagged rocks, the roughly gnarled bark of the tree trunks, and 
the irregular movements of the figures. A perpetual movement of contour by light and an expres- 
sive distortion of the faces of the blind by shadow visually heighten the fateful drama. 

Bruegel’s The Blind Leading the Blind, 1568, Naples, was in the Gonzaga collection in Mantua 
when Fetti painted this parable and its subject as well as its peculiar evocation of human helpless- 
ness and dismay must have impressed him. However, for pictorial inspiration, Fetti turned to a 
painting by Paolo Veronese—also a parable subject—The Good Samaritan, now in the Dresden 
Museum.” The disposition and details of Fetti’s setting are virtually identical with the landscape 
in Veronese’s painting, including the arrangement of foreground trees which frame and stabilize 
the figure group. This is the only instance known to the present writer in which Fetti did not 
completely invent his own compositional idea. Clearly, the controlled breadth and grandeur of 
Veronese’s landscape appealed to him, but as befits Fetti’s personal expression as well as his subject, 
an erratic lighting transforms the gentle splendor of Veronese’s landscape into a beauty more wild 
and tortuous than serene, just as the humble pathos of Fetti’s figures contrasts with Veronese’s 
formal ideal. Within his landscape, Fetti paints a herdsman driving cattle along a rocky 
path. The vigor of the man and the progress of his team over the winding road contrast with the 
stumbling and halting movements of the foreground figures. This is no more than a light motif, 
and yet the note of irony that it introduces expressively reinforces the irony of the human condition 
which is the theme of this parable. 

A second version of The Blind Leading the Blind by Fetti (Fig. 15) is in The Barber Institute, 
Birmingham, England.** In this version, Fetti adapts his original horizontal composition to a 
vertical format. The result is that greater emphasis is placed upon the pathos of the human drama 
than upon the setting. This is the kind of change that has been seen to occur between Fetti’s first 
and later versions of a parable, but when it involves as much of a compositional reorganization as 
it does here, it is particularly notable. Basically, Fetti has retained that part of his former composi- 
tion framed by vertical trees, and eliminated the empty landscape to the right. But he has also 
lowered the tree trunk at the right to allow for a progressive vertical elevation of the landscape 
in depth. A low bank of trees is substituted for the willowy background trees in the Dresden 
painting and behind it rises a distant town. In this way, Fetti replaces his original amplitude of 
breadth by a new dimension of distance. 

In comparison with the Dresden version, Fetti has broadened his contrasts of light and dark. 
His figures move in front of a generalized range of rock which is lighter in hue and less faceted 
in surface. The adjacent bank of dark trees is in strong contrast to this, and finally the town 
emerges thinly painted and translucent in the distance. The colors in this painting distinguish it as 
one of Fetti’s most remarkable works. A subdued almost stormy atmosphere permeates the scene 
with a mysterious and poetic light that is both highly colored and lyrically soft in tonality. Ideal, 
almost fairy-tale pinks «..d yellows blend with the clouds against a deep powdery blue sky and the 


57. This has previously been noted by Pevsner, of.cit.. Office, p. 118, no. 30 (?). ms Harl. 4718, p. 176 (?). This 
p- 156. painting, which remained at Houghton Hall until recent years, 

58. Oil on panel, 2374” x 1734”. Collection Charles I. was acquired by The Barber Institute from Arthur Tooth in 
Inventory of Pictures in Hampton Court, 1649, Land Record 1949. 7 
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figures of the blind stand out against the admixture of blue, gray, yellow, green and tan that 
comprises the rocky landscape.” 


Tue Goop SAMARITAN 


Fetti’s The Good Samaritan exists in more versions than any other parable painting and Fetti 
himself altered his composition more often. From the Biblical narrative consisting of several 
episodes Fetti has chosen the moment when the Samaritan having bound the unfortunate traveler’s 
wounds proceeds to “set him on his own beast.” The wounded traveler allegorically foreshadows 
the sacrifice of Christ, just as inversely, the Samaritan’s resuscitation of the traveler through the 
binding of his wounds refers to the power of Christ’s love to revive the spiritual life of a sinner. 

Fetti’s first version of this parable is in Dresden (Fig. 16). It is painted on a horizontal format 
and the event occurs within a spacious landscape of gently rolling hills that fade into the distance 
on the left while a large Roman ruin (possibly the Temple of Judea) frames the composition on 
the right. The Good Samaritan, traveler, and donkey, forming a group of spatially interwoven 
directionals, are placed off-center. Their diagonal penetration of space is controlled and framed 
by the tall trees that also establish a diagonal recession of landscape at the same time that in 
relation to the picture plane they divide the composition laterally into balanced thirds. In the 
foreground, the abruptly rising branches of tree trunk, fantastically twisted and gnarled, strike 
a starkly dramatic chord. Expressively, they forewarn us of the physical agony of the wounded 
man. Similarly, the graceful willowy trees whose branches abound in delicate foliage behind the 
figure group act as a lyrical accompaniment to the kind deed of the Samaritan. Beside this richly 
foliate group of trees another dead tree trunk leans toward a horse and rider, presumably the priest 
or Levite who uncharitably ignores and passes by the wounded man. As in The Blind Leading the 
Blind, Fetti’s landscape in The Good Samaritan and its subsidiary figural motifs subtly echo the 
spiritual import of his narrative. 

Such a dramatically expressive idea of landscape is very different from the “classical” concept 
of landscape developed by Fetti’s contemporaries in Rome; for example, Annibale Carracci and 
Domenichino. To a classical ideal in which landscape reflects a lasting harmony between man and 
nature, Fetti prefers an ideal correspondence between the visual world and human experience. 
His landscapes are not “heroic” but sound an accompaniment of mood to the action of his figures. 
The varieties of mood to be found in Fetti’s parable landscapes ultimately relate them more 
closely to Northern than to Italian landscape painting at the beginning of the century, and it is 
often said that Fetti’s parable scenes reflect his early knowledge of Elsheimer’s landscape paintings 
in Rome. Certainly, Fetti has a bond with Elsheimer in his subjective interpretation of landscape, 
his preference for painting in small scale, and in the delicate luminous control that he pictorially 
achieves. But at the same time, Fetti’s imaginative landscapes, which are sometimes enhanced by 
such romantic details as the Roman ruin in The Good Samaritan, have led writers to stress the 
> charms of Fetti’s scenes at the expense of their universal dramatic significance. 
The result has been to overemphasize the importance of Elsheimer’s work in the formation of 
Fetti’s style. It has been shown that Fetti’s landscape in The Blind Leading the Blind was com- 
pletely Venetian in source. Similarly in The Good Samaritan Fetti continues the tradition of 
monumental! North Italian landscape painting. What is new and peculiar to Fetti is that he endows 
the lush grandeur and idyllic charm of Venetian landscape painting with emotional meaning. He 
invents an Early Baroque “Venetian” landscape.” 


“picturesque” 


59. See Appendix, no. 6, for further versions of this parable. Prague to Dresden in 1742. Engraved by J. Camerata. 


60. Imperial Collection, Prague. Prague Inventories, 1718, 61. See Appendix, no. 7, for replica of the Dresden parable. 
no. 221; 1737, no. 275. This painting was brought from 
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Fetti’s second version of The Good Samaritan is in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts (Fig. 17).” 
As in the Dresden painting, Fetti has used a horizontal] format, but he has introduced some signifi- 
cant changes. He has eliminated the Roman edifice on the right allowing his figures alone to 
dominate the space. This also provides for a diagonal continuity of terrain extending from right 
to left which creates the illusion of a broader landscape expanse. The limit of his distance, how- 
ever, is more firmly defined horizontally by a range of mountains and by an enclosing thicket 
of trees on the left. Fetti has also diminished the amount of distance between the two trees and his 
figure group: the head of the donkey is brought into closer proximity with the foreground tree 
trunk and the supporting trees behind the figures appear closer to them. Although these changes 
in the Boston parable do not bring the figure group any closer to the spectator, they do make the com- 
position more visually compact. In accord with this, the lancscape as a whole attains a greater 
atmospheric unity—a pictorial unity that depends less upon an addition of separate landscape 
integers than upon an enveloping atmosphere. Fetti achieves this new pictorial cohesion in part by 
softening his light, loosening his application of paint and allowing for a greater transparency of 
pigment. For example, instead of the fine and delicate leafage that flowers in the Dresden painting, 
the trees in the Boston version are more softly, less precisely described. Fluent and muted grada- 
tions of tone replace the intensities of light and deep shadows in the Dresden painting. And as 
Fetti’s light is never separated from his color, the mysterious cool tones of his late style appear 
in this work. A powdery blue sky over a mauve underpaint lends a slightly pink cast to the clouds, 
but against this ground the distant mountains are a glacial blue and the tallest feathery trees 
spray transparent tan leaves against silvery trunks. Soft and somber grays and tans fuse in the 
foreground and a white light blanches the claret-colored cloak of the Samaritan. The accent of 
blue color in the crown of the Samaritan’s turban as well as his physiognomical anonymity visually 
attract attention and give precedence to the face of the wounded man, which Fetti has also 
turned in our direction.” 

A significant change of composition occurs for the third time in Fetti’s The Good Samaritan, 
Metropolitan Museum, New York (Fig. 18).°* Characteristically, Fetti has shifted from a 
horizontal to a vertical format. The figure group remains the same, but Fetti has realized the 
landscape in this painting as a single summary statement. The gently rolling plan of Jericho that 
spread out in all its fertile beauty in the Dresden and Boston paintings is only indicated in the 
Metropolitan parable. Instead, directly behind the figures a nucleus of spreading trees fills the 
format with a new and exotic beauty. The vigorous growth of the tree trunks, the abundant clusters 
of wild overgrowth, and long drooping sprays of leafage summarize in a single image all the 
fantastic beauty of nature; its charm and extravagance. Fetti has now integrally related his poetic 
fantasy of landscape with his figure group. Standing on a slight promontory, the Samaritan, 
wounded man, and donkey are not only the central dramatic focus but a radial point for the 
spreading trees as well. The central trunk accentuates their heads while the diagonally spreading 
branches reinforce the directions of their postures. The visual richness of this parable combined 
with such economy of composition presents a brilliant sclution to the pictorial problem with which 
Fetti began in the Dresden painting. And finally, Fetti’s cool silvery tones, the subtlety of his 
deep mysterious blues and greens lends a slightly melancholic mood to this sylvan scene. 


62. Oil on panel, 2614” x 3234”. Previously in the Hadeln 65. Veronese’s Finding of Moses, Prado, presents a some- 
Collection, Venice, after which it passed to G. Rochlitz and what similar arrangement of figures and landscape. This again 
F. Houssmann, Berlin. supports the view that Fetti drew upon Venetian sources for 

63. See Appendix, no. 7, for further versions of this parable. his landscape ideas, although he translated them into his own 

64. Oil on panel, 17” x 2556”. Collection Cavaliere L. de Early Baroque pictorial language. 

B. Spiridon, Rome. Purchased from Durlacher Brothers Gal- 66. See Appendix, no. 7, for further versions of this com- 


lery, New York, 1930. position. 
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THE LABORERS IN THE VINEYARD 


Although there are ten known versions of The Laborers in the Vineyard, the painting of this 
subject in Dresden (Fig. 19) is the only one that with certainty may be said to be entirely by 
Fetti’s hand. The subject of this parable is extremely appropriate to the Counter Reformation 
period because allegorically it signifies a call to the church. The moral it presents is a warning to 
believers that the reward for their labors is not to be measured in terms of gain or privilege: their 
reward is salvation. No matter at what time of life a believer may take up his calling and no matter 
how hard he may work, if he fails in charity to his fellow man and in ‘humility before God, he 
will be the last to share in eternal salvation; in fact, he will sacrifice it. Fetti presents the Keeper 
of the Vineyard issuing this warning to one of his workers who protests that he has worked longer, 
and in the heat of the day, and yet receives the same reward as those who have labored for less 
time and under more agreeable circumstances. Fetti visually suggests that the Lord of the Vineyard 
expresses the will of God by representing him as seated; enthroned, as it were, among his disciples. 
scene takes place in a corner of a courtyard and the high wall of the courtyard despite its 
ity and arbitrary scale serves as a visual foil for the exchange that takes place be- 
tween the figures directly in front of it. Fetti distinguishes the exchange of words which sum- 
marize the meaning of the parable from the rest of the narrative by isolating this episode in the 
foreground and including in a narrow corridor-like street that runs off to the left other laborers 
pay. Fetti also reinforces the spiritual meaning by drawing a strong visual 
contrast between the protesting laborer who has worked all day and those who have not. The 


tired laborer leans on his shovel, his clothes are worn and the sole of his shoe is torn from his 
boot. Onlo 


The 


rustic simplic 
p 


who receive their 


kers lean calmly against the wall and are dressed in costumes of a more exotic Venetian- 
Oriental style. In addition, Fetti by contrasting the ages of the figures, implies that the poor 
laborer has perse vered not only longer that day but longer in life itself; and this, of course, is 
2 significant dimension of the parable’s meaning. 
Ietti’s composition in this parable is remarkably “classical.” The wall of the courtyard serves 
the figures who gather in a narrow plane of foreground space. The dog 
the left corner is also placed parallel to the wall and to the picture plane.” 

Ww oth ‘this shall ww platform of space, Fetti’s arrangement of figures is calculated to lead from 
every angle to the downward pointing gesture of the Vineyard Keeper. This play of diagonal 
directions, echoed in the shadows that play across the architecture, is at the same time stabilized 
within the predominantly horizontal and vertical armature of his design. However, as stated 
before, Fetti’s classical organization is rendered in a completely unclassical formal language. 


His image is presented in sensory and pictorial terms, and his “style” 


é 
as a Ds inar screen tor 


is always more expressive 
than rational.‘ 


THE Peart oF GREAT PRICE 


lhe Pearl of Great Price, Vienna (Fig. 20)” is the most crowded of Fetti’s parable scenes. It 
takes place in a city street where a merchant displays his jewels. People gather to inspect his wares: 
a woman has brought in doves and ducks from the country; a youth pushes a wheelbarrow, and 


in the distance a musician plays to a crowd of strollers. Such a market scene was probably a familiar 


” 


67. Oil on panel, 171%” x 24”. Duke of Buckingham Col- Atheneum, Hartford. 
tion, York House Inv entory, 1635. Bathoe Inventory of 69. See Appendix, no. 8, for further versions of this parable. 


Duke of Bu Par Col 


no. 7, 


lection Sale, 
Imperial Collection, 
no. 78; 


Antwerp, 1648, p. 13, 
Prague Inventories, 1718, 
This painting was brought from 


7o. Oil on panel, 1734” x 2434”. Gonzaga Collection. 
Originally intended for Charles I of England (?), see Luzio, 
La Galleria Gonzaga ..., pp. 151 and 159. Collection 


Prague. 
1737, no. 208. 


Prague to Dresden in 1742. Engraved by J. Camerata. 
68. This parable is represented, 
allery of Cardinal 


without the dog, in Pan- 


nini’s ( Valenti Gonzaga, Wadsworth 


Archduke Leopold Wilhelm of Austria. Inventory, 1659, no. 
424. Engraved by Joseph Prenner, Theatrum artis Pictoriae, 
1728, no. 29. Storffer’s Miniaturwerk, 1720, 1, no. 37. 
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feature in any Italian town, but Fetti’s market looks peculiarly Venetian as those who gather 
around the jewel merchant wear sumptuous brocades, dashing feathered hats, and Oriental <urbans. 
Venetian trade with the East is suggested and this, of course, is appropriate for the exchange of 
precious gems. Fetti’s array of colors also suggests the sparkling atmospheric light of Venice and 
for these reasons as well as for reasons of style one may suppose that Fetti had encountered such 
scenes as this during his stay in Venice in 1621.” 

Despite the extraordinary variety of human activity in this parable Fetti ingeniously clarifies 
his theme by his composition. Like The Laborers in the Vineyard, the principal event takes place 
within a narrow foreground plane of space. The pearl vendor’s booth is situated on the inner side 
of a pier of a street arcade which opens into a piazza. However, the attraction of the booth inter- 
cepts our view of the piazza and Fetti visually accentuates the vendor and the merchant seeking 
pearls by the span of the pier arcade which acts as a foil for their activity, and by its height which 
extends beyond the picture format. In this way, Fetti isolates his protagonist, the merchant, whom 
he represents at the very moment of his discovery. He holds up a single pearl and his gesture and 
attitude reveal his recognition of its quality. His calm serenity is a visual equivalent for the 
spiritual peace of surpassing value that is his for having sought and found the Kingdom of God. 
He stands alone in marked contrast with the tense questioning, examining, and bargaining for 
pearls that has attracted a crowd of onlookers at the left. For the pearl that he has found the 
merchant will give up all that he has. While this event takes place slightly to the left of center, 
Fetti has framed and anchored his corners in the foreground by a youth with a wheelbarrow on 
the left, and a country woman with birds on the right. These figures are parallel to the picture 
plane and to the principal action, but Fetti implies some cross connections between these figures 
and the action at the booth. The youth with an empty wheelbarrow looks across to the pearl 
merchant. He who has already disposed of all that he has in quite another sense is the only 
figure aware of what is taking place. The seated woman on the right who is still in possession of 
her birds is as unconcerned about the pearl merchant as the traders diagonally opposite her on 
the left.” 

The unassuming way that Fetti relates this drama and the subtle way in which his composition 
serves to heighten as well as to clarify its import is pictorially enriched by his color. The fore- 
ground figures and the merchant are in the deepest tones: tans, greens, whites, and golds. Their 
brightness of color serves to bring the pearl merchant and the corner figures into a clear triangular 
relationship of design. The rest of the painting is flooded with light which interacts with a panoply 
of pale and colorful tones. The surfaces of the architecture sparkle in hues of claret, orange, 
yellow, and pale green. The crowd below, translucently rendered, appears as a multitude of blues, 
pinks, and greens.” 


In Mantua Fetti succeeded in furthering qualities of Venetian painting which had found such 
magnificent expression in the Renaissance; visual opulence, resplendent light, and sumptuous color. 
In continuing the Venetian pictorial tradition, Fetti may be said, historically, to have laid the 
foundation for Venetian Baroque painting. His parable paintings which so fully reveal the richness 
of his style and his expressive affirmation of man’s spiritual experience certainly represent an 
important aspect of his contribution to Early Baroque North Italian painting. Important as Fetti 
was for subsequent Venetian painting, one of the purposes of this essay has been to clarify the fact 
that he did not evolve his “Venetian” style in Venice itself, nor did he have a “Venetian” period. 


71. In actual fact, however, Ferdinando Gonzaga isolated a__ recalls John, 2:16, “And (Jesus) said unto them that sold 
certain portion of the city of Mantua as a Ghetto in 1610. doves, Take these things hence; make not my Father’s house 
Federigo Amadei, Cronaca universale della citta di Mantova, an house of merchandise.” 

Mantua, 1956, III, pp. 263-264. 73. See Appendix, no. g, for further versions of this parable. 

72. The figure of a woman holding doves in a marketplace 
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In his mature years, Fetti worked in Mantua and one can hardly doubt that it was here that he 
painted his parable pictures for the Ducal palace. In turn Fetti’s narrative genre, so different from 


a Giorgionesque tradition of genre painting, reveals his early affiliation with Northern painters in 


the city of his birth, Rome. It is also evident that Fetti’s imaginative response to the everyday 


imagery of human experience, through which the parables convey their moral message, allies him 
sympathetically with the spiritual aims of the Early Baroque period. His painting of parable sub- 
jects in such number represents in itself a choice and accomplishment unique not only within the 
context of the Italian Counter Reformation but within the history of art. 


APPENDIX 


1. The Lost Silver 
a. A second version of The Lost Silver (oil on 
panel, 1744” x 21”) is in Dresden. [Imperial Collec- 
tion, Prague. Prague Inventories, 1718, no. 231; 
1737, no. 258. This painting was brought from Prague 
to Dresden in 1742. Engraved by J. Camerata.] The 
Dresden painting, traditionally referred to as Fetti’s 
first version of the theme is much more accomplished 
in handling. It is unlikely that Fetti would have less- 
ened his effects when painting a repetition, and the 
changes introduced are characteristic of the modifica- 
tions that appear in later versions of his parable scenes. 
The principal difference between the Dresden and 
Pitti versions of The Lost Silver is one of spatial or- 
ganization. Fetti has cut down the height of his format 
a great deal of empty space and thereby 
a greater pictorial concentration upon the 
figure. Similarly, a portion of the foreground depth in 
Pitti version is now omitted, making the stool and 
bowl contingent with the picture plane and bringing 
the entire scene closer to the spectator. This produces 
immediacy and a more effective dramatic 
overturned chair in the far left 

corner, he overturned wicker basket. 
Instead, therefore, of echoing in depth the angular 
stool (as in the Pitti version), Fetti estab- 
lishes a new corresponde nce of shape along his minor 
This new formal relationship between ob- 
already strengthened by the fact that the basket 
and the bowl also reverse each other in their reflections 
of light and shadow—is the more effective since the 
basket, being flat rather than upright, provides a 
greater concentration upon the floor and consequently 
more attention is focused upon the source and effect 
umination. Otl 


eliminating 


achieving 


the 


a greater 
concentration. | or the 


substitutes an 
shape of the 


diagonal. 
je ts 


of the ill rf minor alterations, such as 


appear in the amount of spatial interval between ob- 
jects, also contribute to a greater visual clarity and 


compositional order. In the Dresden painting, also, 


Fetti handles his lighting effects with even greater 
skill. He no longer emphasizes the radiance of light 


around the woman’s head and arm to reinforce her 
space because he achieves this with far 
greater economy of means. Both space and substance 


become 


existence in 
immediately comprehensible through direct 
juxtaposition of light; form is visually realized in the 
excitedly irregular silhouette of the woman’s figure 


against the light wall. Similarly, the inherent drama is 
heightened by the contrasts of light and shadow, which 
necessarily loom larger and broader in a more limited 
space. 

b. A copy of this parable is in the Museo Civico, 
Padua. 


2. The Mote and the Beam 


a. The Mote and the Beam (oil on panel, 15” x 
22”), in the Princeton University Art Museum, would 
appear to be Fetti’s third version of this theme [ac- 
quired by the Princeton University Art Museum, in 
1943]. In this, as in all subsequent versions, the youth 
is without a beard but various changes in composition 
produce that more intense dramatic concentration 
which characterizes Fetti’s repetitions of his work. As 
in the second version of The Lost Silver at Dresden, a 
portion of the foreground is omitted so that the figures 
are brought closer to the picture plane and to each 
other, and the interval of space between their gestures 
is diminished. This, of course, increases the sense of 
their verbal and emotional involvement. Also, com- 
parable to Fetti’s initial version, the left-hand wall is 
lowered in relation to the height of the seated man 
while the urn crowning it is larger in scale and a more 
dominant decorative feature. The execution in this 
version appears to be somewhat more casual: this would 
be characteristic of a repetition made by a painter of 
such spontaneous brushwork as Fetti. The irregularity 
of contour that gives such life and movement to his 
figures is increased here, and in particular the color 
itself speaks for a later date. Rather than the intense 
brilliance of colors in the York version, Fetti’s palette 
here is muted to the mysterious silvery tones of his later 
years. A gray-green sky accumulates light to the point 
of becoming white in the interval between the gestures 
of the figures, and against this ground the elder man 
monumentally emerges in robes of deep claret that 
change to pinkish purple in the light. The youth, on 
the other hand, is in subdued greenish tones of olive 
and tan. 

b. Another version of The Mote and the Beam (oil 
on panel, 17” x 24”), in the Collection of Earl 
Spencer, Althorp, combines features of both the York 
and Princeton paintings with minor modifications. 
[ Acquired by the first Earl of Spencer from the Port- 
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man Collection, Dorchester.] Most conspicuously, it 
is executed in a more fluid painting technique. Com- 
pared to the York and Princeton paintings in which 
lights and darks are rendered through gradations of 
tone, they are in the Althorp painting achieved in part 
by the brushstrokes themselves as streaks of paint left 
from the edge of the brush are deliberately used as a 
means of representation. The paint itself is altogether 
thinner in consistency, resulting in a freer play of color 
transparencies among the bricks, plants, and drapery. 
This greater economy of handling and mobility of ap- 
plication indicates an even later date. The colors in the 
Althorp parable are also warmer and lighter in hue. 
A reddish underpainting creates a pervasive red-brown 
tonality and a pinkish undertone showing through the 
sky produces a colored atmosphere against which the 
colors of the figures’ garments—changed to yellow, 
brown, and inky blue—give relief and contrast. 

c. A further painting of The Mote and the Beam 
(oil on panel, 1714” x 2014”) is in a private collection 
in Turin (published by Aldo Bertini, “Una parabola 
del Fetti ritrovato,” Emporium, cx, 1949, p. 26). It 
is virtually a repetition of the Althorp version. To judge 
from a photograph, the paint seems to be a little more 
thickly applied and the picture as a whole appears to 
exhibit the characteristic qualities of Fetti’s brushwork. 

d. A copy of this parable is in the Museum at Mar- 
seilles. It originally came to the Marseilles Museum in 
1891 as a work by Veronese. 


3. The Prodigal Son 


a. Another version of The Prodigal Son (oil on 
panel), well known in reproduction, was in the col- 
lection of the late Professor Carlo Moroni, Milan. In 
1953, Professor Moroni’s son was unable to provide 
the Brera with any information regarding the present 
location of the painting. Small variations in detail from 
both the Seilern and Dresden paintings appear in this 
version and its execution, which in a photograph ap- 
pears to lack a comparable fluidity of handling, would 
indicate that it was produced in Fetti’s workshop where 
he probably contributed to it only in part. 

b. A poor version of this parable is in a private col- 
lection in Dublin. I am indebted to Count Seilern for 
calling the existence of this painting to my attention 
and for having shown me a photograph of it: see Seil- 
ern, op.cit., p. 59. Although known only by photo- 
graph, the conspicuous changes in architectural setting 
and in the physiognomies of the figures as well as in 
execution indicate that it is a copy. 


4. The Wicked Hushandmen 


a. A copy of the central portion of this parable by 
David Teniers the Younger is in the Count Seilern 
Collection, London. See Count Antoine Seilern, Flem- 
ish Paintings and Drawings at 56 Prince’s Gate, 
London, S§. W. 7, London, Shenval Press, 1955, p. 
78. Count Seilern points out that Teniers’ copies were 
made for engravers and that this parable was engraved 


by Quentin Boel in Theatrum Pictorium, Leipzig, 
1755, no. 214, fig. 47. 


5. The Sower of Tares 

a. A version of this parable (oil on panel, 151416” 
x 20%6 ) with some minor variations from the paint- 
ing in the Count Seilern Collection is in the Worcester 
Art Museum, Massachusetts. Michelini, of.cit., p. 134 
n. II, mentions in connection with the Worcester 
parable a version in the Max Roserchild [sic] Collec- 
tion, London. The version in the Max Rothschild Col- 
lection later belonged to Tancred Borenius and is, in 
fact, the parable presently in the Worcester Museum. 
This painting is altogether bolder in handling as rela- 
tively broad strokes of light and shadow heighten the 
drama and contrast with the gentle infiltration of light 
and Elsheimerian delicacy of the Count Seilern version. 
I do not, however, agree with Miss Michelini that it 
is a copy, but believe it to be by Fetti, possibly with 
some workshop assistance, and with deliberate altera- 
tions. The panel has been repaired and restored in 
1945, 1949, and 1953. The trees in the Worcester 
version are cut off at the top so that the triangular 
balance of the composition (formed by the wind-blown 
tree, sower, and sleeping figures), which Fetti sustains 
both in relation to the picture plane and depth, now 
dominates the entire format. This results in a kind of 
formal concentration that Fetti often seeks in his repeti- 
tions. Also in a less lyrical and more dramatically ex- 
pressive vein, the tree trunk on the left is now gnarled 


and twisted in lieu of supporting a flowering vine. 


g the Blind 


Ss 


6. The Blind Leadin, 


a. A version of this parable (oil on panel, 12° x 
24”), which corresponds very closely to the Birming- 
ham panel is in the Collection of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, Alnwick. [ Acquired from the Camuccini Col- 
lection where it was attributed to Schedone. Gustav 
Friedrich Waagen, Galleries and Cabinets of Art in 
Great Britain (forming a supplemental volume to The 
Treasures of Art in Great Britain), London, 1857, 
p. 470, was the first to reassign this painting to Fetti. 
C. H. Collins Baker, Catalogue of the Pictures in the 
Collection of the Duke and Duchess of Northumber- 
land (unpublished), 1933, p. 61, no. 270, records this 
painting as “after” Domenico Fetti.] The painting 
suffers from cracking, chipping, dirt, and varnish to a 


=) 


degree which makes it impossible to reach any reasona- 
ble assessment of its quality. . 

b. A version of The Blind Leading the Blind in the 
Pinacoteca of Bologna is not by Fetti’s hand. [ Previ- 
ously in the Zambeccari Gallery.| It was restored in 
1952 and appears to be a studio replica of the Birming- 
ham composition. The landscape is weakened in execu- 
tion and minimally wrought although minor details 
such as the background architecture are more closely 
described. Also, as the blind man fallen into the ditch 
does not utter a cry, and the facial distortion of his 
companions is far less powerful, some of the expressive 
drama of the figures is forfeited. 


THE 


c. A much larger painting of this subject (oil on 
ee 


”” 


canvas, 55 x 80 ) is in the Fine Arts Museum, 

the Esterhazy Collection in 
Vienna and attributed to Annibale Carracci.| This 
has been erroneously identified with the ver- 
sion mentioned in the 1659 Inventory of the Archduke 
Leopold Wilhelm, now in Dresden, by Theodor von 
Frimmel, Kleine Galeriestudien, Bamberg, 1893, pp. 


Budapest. | Previously 


painting 


26-27. In composition it is more markedly vertical than 


— 


he previously mentioned versions. ‘The figures occupy 
the entire 
| 


] 
yu Id ngs 


width of the canvas and the background 


mount more 
] 


SCale 


steeply in height. In part, owing 
to the change of », the blind appear more physically 
ind tl predicament is more aggressively 
erted. This coupled with the fact that it is unlikely 


etti himself would 


distorted 1elr 


have chosen to expand his 


composition in this direction lends support to the con- 
chi 1 rea d by Miss Endres-Soltmann, Domenico 
Fett ». SI, that it 1s a si hool piece. 


1 Samaritan (oil on panel, 


17 19 ) it Museum of Fine Arts, San 
Dieg reviousl the Collection Italico Brass, 
Vie quite probably a studio work or later modifi- 
cation of t Dresden painting. The figure group and 
supporting trees are isolated to form a centralized 


composition within a vertical format and to judge from 


1 photogr they a ir livelier in handling than some 
other ar The formation of the landscape corre- 
spond tly tot of the Dresden painting except 
that it bitrarily cut off at the top and sides. It 
teristic of Fetti to change the format of his 
t vithout introducing supporting changes in 
t 4 hh suggests that the painting 

t overcleaned. 
b. Probably executed in Fetti’s workshop but with 
f the painting done by Fetti himself is The 
Good Samaritan which departs from the Boston parable 
(oil on panel, 1734” x 24”) owned by Mrs. O. Rooke, 
Suffolk. [Collection Charles II. Inventory, Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office, p. 48, no. 596. ms Add 17916, 


p. 42. James IT. Bathoe Inventory, 1758, p. 64, no. 
719. “CR” is burnt on the back of this painting and 
it has been in the Rooke Collection for approximately 
rs.| Similarly to the San Diego 
len parable, the Rooke Good 


format with the figure group 


solated and centralized against a background of ver- 
dant tre The protagonists are no longer framed 
within the space as the foreground tree trunk is re- 
moved except for an indication of its edge which is 


coincident with the picture plane. But, unlike the San 
Diego version of the Dresden parable, the composition 
of the supporting trees in the Rooke panel has been 
1] ] 


] 
structurally aitered 


to function as a dominant landscape 


support to the figure group which took precedence in 


the Boston painting. The trees in this version are more 
amassed. 


thickly They no longer tower into the sky, 
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but proportionately to the loss of lateral space their 
scale is brought into harmonious relation to the figure 
group. As the principal landscape feature, they spread 
out with a new density of foliage and shadow lending 
additional weight to the figure composition. All the 
atmospheric qualities of the Boston parable are present 
in this painting although the total effect is more 
autumnal owing to an over-all burnt red _ tonality. 
Along with a greater density and concentration of 
effect, the texture of the pigment itself is somewhat 
oilier and richer in this panel, just as the extra-Ru- 
bensian modelling of the wounded figure appears to be 
more plastically pronounced. 

c. Freer and looser than The Good Samaritan in 
the Rooke Collection is the version in the Accademia, 
Venice (oil on canvas, 17” x 24”). [Contarini Gift, 
1838. Restored by Lazzarin in 1948.] The paint in 
this version is thinner. An intense but pale light per- 
vades the landscape and streams over the figures so 
that their surfaces shimmer and almost dissolve in the 
light. The ambient atmosphere is radiant in fantastic 
tones of bright pink interchanging with silvery tones 
of blue and green that melt into transparencies of 
neutral tans and browns. Although both the Rooke and 
Venice versions of The Good Samaritan are probably 
not entirely of Fetti’s devising, he undoubtedly had a 
share in their execution and design. The landscapes in 
both these paintings are “transitional” between the 
Boston version and the subsequent painting of this 
parable in the Metropolitan Museum. As Fetti’s super- 
vision of his workshop and his undoubted participation 
in many replicas of his work must have qualified such 
paintings as these as originals in his own time there 
seems little reason to modify this view today. 

d. Another version of the Metropolitan Museum 
1714” x 23%”) was recently 
owned by Mr. Thomas Bodkin, Ireland. [Collection 
T. Beckford, Fonthill Abbey, no. 445. Sale Francis 
Johnston, President of Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, 
1845.] This painting was sold at Sotheby’s, Nov. 11, 


parable (oil on canvas, 


1959. In composition, it is the same as the Metro- 
politan version with minor modifications in the tree 
forms; but painted on canvas, it has a drier and more 
granular paint surface. The physiognomy of the 
wounded man, however, is somewhat disturbing in its 
sharpness of feature and signs of age. He lacks the 
pudgy youthfulness and the beguiling innocence of 
Fetti’s figures, but again this may very well be the 
result of Fetti’s having turned the picture over to a 
member of his studio for completion after furnishing 
the groundwork himself. Even more than the Metro- 
politan panel, the tonality of this version suggests a 
subdued evening light. Deep greens and pale silver 
greens flash against an inky blue sky lending the inde- 
terminate aura of a twilight mood to the dramatic 
action. The painting appears in Thos, Agnew & Sons, 
Ltd. catalogue, The Seventeenth Century, July 21- 
July 23, 1960, p. 7, no. 10. 

e. A replica of the Metropolitan parable (oil on 


panel, 17” x 24”) is in the Collection of Major W. P. 
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Kincaid Lennox, Downton Castle, Shropshire. The 
handling in this painting is more specific than in other 
versions: the Samaritan’s cloak has a more sumptuous 
surface texture, the tree trunks are smoother in surface, 
and the applications of light and shadow are more 
carefully and separately applied. It seems unlikely that 
Fetti had much personal share in the actual painting. 

f. A painting (oil on canvas, 1614” x 22”) which 
would appear to combine elements from both the 
Metropolitan and Bodkin parables is owned by Mr. 
Philip Hofer, Boston. Minor changes have been ef- 
fected in the foliage and the rider in the distance is a 
different figure altogether. Although I have not ac- 
tually seen this painting, a photograph would suggest 
that the execution is broader and bolder. Superficially, 
it would appear that this version was executed by a 
painter who was more interested in Fetti’s parable 
as a picture than he was in subordinating his own ex- 
pression to Fetti’s style. 


8. The Laborers in the Vineyard 


a. The only known second version of the Dresden 
parable (oil on panel, 1734” x 2234”) is owned by 
the present writer. [Purchased from Christies, 1954. ] 
The minor changes present and certain weaknesses of 
execution in the figures at the right would designate it 
as a contemporary studio replica, although Fetti prob- 
ably painted passages of it himself. Fetti’s colors in this 
painting range from brilliant reds, whites, greens to a 
dashing pink and gold in the costumes which are seen 
in relief against a ground of muted tans, beiges, and 
pale russet-pink lights. 

b. The location of another version of this parable 
(oil on panel, 17” x 29”), formerly in the Uffizi, but 
stolen by the Germans during World War II, is not at 
present known. [Collection Cardinal Leopoldo, 1675. ] 
In this version the dog in the lower left corner is removed 
and a diagonal vista of steps mounts to the narrow 
street where the laborers receive their pay. The vista 
of the street is closed off in the distance by a building 
parallel to the picture plane. This more strongly focuses 
the foreground interest on the figure group. Also, the 
building behind the figures is lower in relation to the 
format allowing for a greater expanse of cloud and sky 
above. Light appears to strike the figures and building 
from the upper left and perhaps more forcibly directs 
our attention from the laborer to the Vineyard Keeper. 
Lacking in the Uffizi painting is the fluency of stroke 
with which Fetti rendered his background figures in 
the Dresden parable. The visage of the turbaned 
worker is also altered and the fact that an additional 
architectural block of stone has been inserted into the 
corner of the architecture may also be noted. However, 
none of these changes in the present writer’s opinion 
amount to more than minor alterations. 

c. A version of this subject (oil on panel, 1614” x 
2614”), which is identical in composition to the lost 
Uffizi painting, is in the Capitoline Museum, Rome. 
[This painting has been in the Capitoline Museum 
since 1775. The panel is split down the center and a 
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new piece has been inserted with little attempt to dis- 
guise the repair by repaint.] This painting would not 
appear to be entirely by Fetti’s hand, although the 
splendid tree whose leaves sprawl over the roof of the 
house is undoubtedly Fetti’s invention. The turbaned 
worker is youthful like his counterpart in the Dresden 
painting, but his turban is striped, resembling the one 
worn in the Uffizi painting. Otherwise, details are too 
meticulously rendered and the brush work lacks suf- 
ficient vitality to ascribe the total execution to Fetti. 

d. A more interesting variant of this parable (oil 
on panel, 17” x 24”) is in the Collection of Mrs. 
Alfred I. duPont, Jacksonville, Fla. [Collection Mr. 
Henry Mcllhenny. Durlacher Brothers Gallery, New 
York.] Again, minor changes occur in detail, but the 
major difference appears in execution. There is a 
breadth and looseness of brushstroke and a translucency 
of color in this painting that is unique in Fetti’s oeuvre. 
The colors are also somewhat changed. The poor 
laborer is here clothed in lavender leggings and the 
Lord of the Vineyard wears not only a brilliant peacock 
blue feather in his hat, but a mauve cloak. The fresh 
gaiety of color in this parable, the sparkling highlights 
and such deliberate looseness of handling in the back- 
ground buildings would suggest a very late date. 

e. A not very distinguished replica of this parable 
(oil on panel, 1534” x 245%”) is in the National Gal- 
lery, Dublin. [Presented to the National Gallery, 
Dublin, by Thomas Bodkin, 1927. Sir Andrew Foun- 
tain’s Sale of Pictures, 1731, no. 83 (?). Dr. Newton, 
Bp. of Bristol’s Sale to Edward Coxe, 1807 (?).] The 
proportions of the figures appear a little stunted and 
their gestures and attitudes have lost their original 
dramatic power. The Lord of the Vineyard no longer 
directs his glance to the laborer and the two attendants 
on the right are now quite different in feature from 
those in the Dresden painting. The setting is also more 
romantically treated with a profusion of vines that spill 
over the walls. 

f, Count Seilern has recently called to my attention 
another version of this parable (oil on canvas, ca. 
25” x 18”) in the A. Staring Collection, The Hague, 
Holland. The composition and figures very much re- 
semble the Dublin parable; however, less plant life 
sprouts from the architectural ruins. Curiously enough, 
the cut-off dog in the Dresden version reappears, but 
he is in a seated position with bowed head and not 
reclining on a stone slab. This painting does not appear 
from a photograph to be of the quality of either the 
Dresden or duPont paintings and is probably a studio 
replica. 

g. A large painting (oil on canvas, 56” x 50”) of 
the central portion of the Laborers in the Vineyard is in 
the Collection of the Earl of Yarborough, Lincolnshire. 
[ Acquired by the first Earl of Yarborough from the 
Aufrére Collection in the second half of the eighteenth 
century.] It is a handsome and grandiose rendition 
of the central figure group of Fetti’s parable and its 
color is also splendidly Venetian. Gray-blue, green, and 
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pink lights shimmer through the gray-beige-tan tones 
of the wall. The bright whites of the Lord of the Vine- 
yard’s costume, and his dashing red hat with green 
and silvery feathers set off his dramatic gesture and 


expression. This panoply of color is continued in the 


standing youth on the right who appears in a white 
turban, red collar, green overmantle, gold sleeve, and 
pink breeches. However, the change that has occurred 
in the attitude of the standing youth on the right—the 
total turn of his pose and the point of view from which 
we see his profile—suggests the early eighteenth cen- 
tury as a possible date of execution. 

h. A copy of Fetti’s parable (oil on panel, 17%” x 
21”) which has been cut off at the top is in the Castel- 
vecchio Museum, Verona. Previously in the Collection 
B. Monga. 

i. A painting which is virtually identical in composi- 
tion but not cut along the top and which appears from 
a photograph to be a copy is in the Collection of the 
Duc de Talleyrand, Rome. 


9. The 


Pearl it Price 
a. A version of this parable is in the William Rock- 
hill Nelson Museum in Kansas City (oil on panel, 
ia f Accademia delle Belle Arti, Venice. 


1738" x 24”). 
K.B.E., Headington Hall, Oxford, 


f Gre 


Sir A. Willert, 
England. Schaeffer Galleries, New York, 1948.] It 


is clearer 


, lighter and gayer in color at the same time 
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that it is less finely and meticulously worked in surface 
detail than the Vienna painting. Freely and fluently 
painted, it is a repetition by Fetti’s own hand. 

b. Another version of The Pearl of Great Price 
(oil on panel, 1714” x 24”) is owned by Messrs. G. 
Cramer, The Hague. [ Acquired by the Earl of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery, Wilton House, England, be- 
fore 1730. Hoogendijk, Amsterdam. Van Stolk sale 
at Sothebys, November 26, 1958, no. 35.] The irregu- 
larities of contour that contribute such vitality to Fetti’s 
forms have disappeared, a lack which is particularly 
noticeable in the arcade pier in this painting. The lively 
play of light on the surface of the background buildings 
is smoothed over, and Fetti’s bold assurance of stroke 
is not very evident. Yet the quality of the painting is 
such that one may safely assume that it issued originally 
from Fetti’s workshop. The painting has very recently 
been cleaned, see ““Notable Works of Art now on the 
Market,” Burlington Magazine, 102, 1960, Advertise- 
ment Supplement, PI. v. 

c. A small painting (16” x 11%4”) of the central 
portion of Fetti’s parable is in the Estense Gallery, 
Modena. It has been cut severely at the top, and un- 
fortunately is also in poor condition. It has been pub- 
lished as a contemporary copy after Fetti’s original 
version in Vienna by Ridolfo Pallucchini, J dtpinti della 
Galleria Estense di Modena, Florence, 1945, p. 229. 
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NOTES 


THE SELECTION OF COPY 
FOR ILLUSTRATIONS* 


CLARENCE KENNEDY 

The word copy as used by printers applies not only 
to the manuscript but also to the assortment of pictorial 
material to be reproduced. It is usually a motley collec- 
tion of photographs and clippings, some of them suitable 
for reproduction, some not, and the copy sent to THE 
ART BULLETIN is no exception. Anyone who looks with 
attention at the plates in some issue selected at random 
will be struck by marked differences in quality as he 
passes from one figure to another on the same page. 
These correspond to differences in the copy supplied 
by the author. 


KINDS OF COPY 


Originals. Of the four categories in which the ma- 
terial submitted for illustrations may be placed, the 
smallest group consists of original works of art— 
illuminated manuscripts, drawings, and paintings. The 
contributor should make every effort to supply the 
original work if at all possible for there is no question 
that the best reproduction can be made directly from 
it. If the work of art is in a museum or private collec- 
tion, he should try to arrange with the owner for its 
conveyance to the printer. The owner, whether indi- 
vidual, museum, or private collection, would be re- 
warded by the possibility of ordering at comparatively 
little cost a stock of good reproductions, which could 
be used when any other requests for illustrations were 
made. 

In reproducing the original, the negative which is 
required is made directly from the original. This 
eliminates several otherwise necessary steps and the 
progressive deterioration of the image which each 
additional step entails. ‘The technician to whom such 
work is entrusted is experienced in lighting the subject 
to the best advantage, and his equipment is more ac- 
curate than that available to most museum photog- 
raphe rs. The result is 
Such 


thor may 


a reproduction of superior qual- 


ity. cases are, of course, exceptional, An au- 
position to arrange for the loan 
of the work of art itself, or to deal with the problems 
of transportation, packing, and insurance.’ But the pos- 


sibility of submitting original material? should at least 


not be in a 


be kept in min] and is especially worth considering if 


* Ep. Nor! 
BULLI XXXI, 


This article originally appeared in the ART 
1949, and has been available since that time 
an offprint, as indicated annually in the Note to Contribu- 


TIN, 


tors. The change in the process of reproducing illustrations for 
the ART BULLETIN, which rendered obsolete some of the dis- 
cussion in the original article and all of the illustrations, 
prompted us to ask Mr. Kennedy for a “revised edition” of 
his article, updating his excellent advice on the selection of 
copy for illustrations with reference to the offset process. He 


has graciously complied, and the result provides not only 


ecific advice on assembling good copy for illustrations but 


an important object is being published for the first 
time or if the argument of an article hinges on ques- 
tions of artistic value. 

Negatives. The next most desirable kind of copy is 
the original negative. If the illustration in question is 
your own photograph, do not be deterred from enclos- 
ing the negative by the fact that the negative is on a 
spool of film. If you do not want to cut the roll, tie 
thread or string to the negative to be used and write 
“Use negative” lightly on the back of the print that 
you send with it for identification. If the owner of a 
photograph is unable or unwilling to send it, he might 
be persuaded to send you the negative. In this case, 
you would need to have a print made to assist the 
editors in making the layout. 

Happily in modern times the value of good negative 
collections has been recognized, and it is encouraging 
that a vigorous modern library like the Istituto Cini in 
Venice will buy such negative files complete and keep 
them under conditions that will insure their longevity 
and facilitate their proper use. 

Silverprints. The third type of copy is the silver- 
print—a print made directly on photographic paper 
from the original negative. This is the accepted stand- 
ard of excellence, if only because almost every kind of 
reproduction depends at an early stage on a silver 
image. However, silverprints may, in themselves, be 
good or bad according to the skill and care used by 
the photographer, first in the choice of paper, and then 
in exposure and development. Prints made from the 
same negative at different times over a period of years 
may be very unequal in quality. A scholar may compare 
silverprints, in large public collections or sometimes at 
the salesroom of the photographer, and select the one 
which, in his opinion, best interprets the original. But 
even where the direct comparison of two prints from 
the same or similar negatives is not practical, a scholar 
looking at his own collection with a critical and judi- 
cious eye can soon detect for himself the technical faults 
that characterize poor prints: lack of detail in the high- 
lights; lack of dark accents in the shadows; harsh con- 
trasts of tone; areas where the contact with the nega- 
tives was not perfect and the outlines that should be 
sharp are blurred; stained areas due to insufficient 
fixing and washing; evidence of retouching on the 
negative, frequently visible as light or dark crosshatch- 
ing or the unreasonable restriction of the full develop- 
ment of all the tones in an arbitrarily localized area 


an illuminating discussion of the various processes of printing 
illustrations as they relate to the art histcrian. Offprints are 
available on request from the Managing Editor. 

1. The Meriden Gravure Company, printers of the BULLE- 
TIN plates, have recently installed a large fireproof vault for 
the temporary storage of original material under optimum 
conditions. 

2. Especially drawings and engravings, which can be trans- 
ported more or less easily, and for which good photographs are 
particularly hard to find. 
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in order that the shadow detail may be seen; blank 
white backgrounds against which the abrupt and in- 
sensitive contours of the silhouette prove that they were 
opaqued on the negative by hand. Rather than use an 
obviously bad print, or one that is torn or creased or 
dirty, the contributor should allow time to send away 
for a new one on the chance that it may be better. If 
he has taken the photograph himself, and is a skilled 
technician, he should make a silverprint that looks the 
way he would like the reproduction to appear. But even 
in this case he should submit his negative as well as a 
print with comments.* 

One of the greatest difficulties in using many of 
the more modern black and white commercial prints 
is that if they are not properly made they are apt to err 
in the direction of too great contrast, with the inevitable 
damage to both the lighter and darker end of the tone 
scale. If the negatives were made in the distant past, 
and printed today by the successors of the older firms, 
the inherent contrast in the negative, which was suita- 
ble for the printing papers that were then in use results 
in a print with too great contrast with a corresponding 
loss of detail in both the shadows and the highlights. 
If such a print is the only kind available in any given 
case, or if the deadline is so close that the contributor 
finds himself without the time to search for a more 
suitable one, he may ask the printer for remedial treat- 
ment—provided there is no rubber stamp or writing 
in ink on the back. The range of contrast in a negative 
is potentially much greater than in the print itself, for 
the print is viewed only by reflected light, while the 
negative is a transparency. Light falling on a print 
goes through the image to the paper backing and comes 
out again. It therefore travels twice through the silver 
image going and coming. To say this in the opposite 
sense, if one could strip the paper backing from the 
emulsion of a properly developed print (after the print 
was dry) the image would be only half the desired 
density. The “trick” that may be used to counteract 
this unhappy effect of over-contrast would consist in 
lighting the print through the paper base, from behind. 
The light in this case would travel through the image 
only once. The resulting image would have a more 
natural range, and details would show that otherwise 
could not even have been observed in the print. An 
important corollary to this is that one should avoid 
using a rubber stamp on the 4ack of any photograph 
that might be used for publication. Writing should be 
limited to the contributor’s name and the figure number 
in light lead pencil. Once a photograph is stamped 
with indelible ink the damage is done, for an attempt 
to erase ink from the back would wear off enough of 
the thickness of the paper base to produce a light spot 
if the photograph were illuminated from behind. 

Almost the only active rejuvenescence of the art of 
photography is developing in the field of color. Un- 


fortunately, the manufacturers are concentrating for 


3. Logically, the art historian is the person best fitted to 
photograph works of art, provided he makes a serious study of 


the most part on 35 mm. film which serv 


its pur- 
pose well today for amateurs and documentary or news 
photographers. It is difficult to handle it so expertly 
that it will serve the particular purpose we are discuss- 


ing—publication in black and white *~ 
nal. To consider publication in col:.. 
increase the expense far beyond ti ~~ practical 
budget, but would bring up all th technical 
difficulties which are inherent in the technique. 

It is no longer easy in many fields of art to acquire 
a proper photographic print for the particular purpose 
of publication. There have been photographers bad and 
good who made a specialty of the photography of works 
of art—paintings, sculpture, architecture, prints, textiles, 
etc. In the past they normally used a negative at least 
as large as 8 by 10 inches. Very few such photographers 
are still constructively active. Some of the best of the 
older firms have sold out, or try to continue with a 
deteriorating stock of precious old negatives, or unsold 
prints. Anyone connected with a college, museum or 
Public Library should, therefore, do their utmost to 
make sure that their institution is aware of the precious 
heritage embodied in an old collection of photographs 
of works of art, especially undamaged mounted prints 
of the once standard collodion process. In spite of the 
reddish-brown tone of these early prints, it is perfectly 
possible to deal with them today with standard filters 
for the purpose of good reproduction. Both the defini- 
tion and the scale of tone values which were built in 
to them are superior to most modern photographs. 

Reproductions. The fourth type of copy consists of 
reproductions from books, and copies of reproductions, 
even photostats, several times removed from the silver- 
print which was the first step in any process. To make 
a copy of a copy of a copy!—but surely, one would 
suppose, only as a last resort. Some of the material sub- 
mitted to the BULLETIN belongs to this category, prob- 
ably for several good reasons: Many of the older photo- 
graphs from which these reproductions were made are 
still the best; many show a building or a piece of sculp- 
ture before it was damaged by war or weather. The 
plate in a book may be the only available copy. Silver- 
prints from the negative may have spoiled and cannot 
be replaced; the photographer may have gone out of 
business and his stock may have been dispersed. The 
library owning a print may have a rule against lending 
it for reproduction. 

If for lack of better copy the contributor is forced to 
submit a “photograph” that is already a copy of a 
photograph, etching, engraving, etc. reproduced in a 
book, his best insurance of good reproduction is to in- 
clude with it a full bibliographical reference to the book 
itself, with the page number of the illustration, and— 
in the case of a rare book—the collection or library in 
this country which owns it. The printer has access to 
many rare book collections not normally available to 
individuals and if he is able to obtain the book in ques- 


‘arned jour- 
not only 


the technique. We should more often give our graduate students 
the training required for this kind of work. 
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tion, he will have copy for reproduction far superior 
to what the contributor has submitted (Figs. 1-3). 


THE COPY IN RELATION TO THE PROCESS 
OF REPRODUCTION 


It is implicit in what we have said that the con- 
tributor’s choice between the only available sources for 
an illustration should always be the one that looks to 
him best, regardless of whether it is a silverprint or a 
reproduction. We have assumed in every case that he is 
capable of distinguishing between the relative merits 
of two pieces of copy and of deciding between them. 
Are we justified in making this assumption on the basis 
of his training and his special competence? Now, it is 
true the method used in judging a work of art cannot 
be applied in the same way to the selection of copy. The 
critic has accustomed himself to consider the tone re- 
lations within a picture, and its pattern, as a whole. He 
does not normally start with an analysis of its minute 
structure; in choosing between a reproduction and a 
silverprint this close scrutiny becomes important. Even 
in the silverprint we have nothing approaching the clear 
outlines or the richly textured tones of the work of art 
itself. ‘The image at which we are looking has been 
formed in the first place by bundles of rays of light that 
have been intercepted by the camera lens and refocused 
on the surface of a negative. The smallest inaccuracy 
of judgment in focusing, the smallest departure of the 
surface of a film negative from its theoretical plane, 
permits these rays to spread. Again, as they penetrate 
the negative emulsion they are diffused. During de- 
velopment the sensitive particles which they have ex- 
posed form into clumps of opaque silver whose position 
and contour no longer precisely correspond to the place 
from which this action was started. And we are not 
yet through! The equivalent of this degradation of the 
image in the megative takes place again in making the 
stilverprint. All this is at so small a scale that it is not 
particularly visible to the naked eye. The image seems 
good, and clear, and has excellent tone gradations. 
What happens if we continue, and use this silverprint 
to make a reproduction? There is naturally a further 
deterioration, but it varies according to the process 
used, and it will be appropriate to distinguish among 
these processes at this point. 

Collotype and photogravure. At the time of the orig- 
inal publication of this note, two processes were chiefly 
in use for the plates of the most splendid editions of 
books on the fine arts, collotype and photogravure. The 
most sumptuous art books were considered to be those 
in which the illustrations were printed in photogravure. 
The results were indeed handsome, but unfortunately 
the preparation of the metal plates involved a considera- 
ble amount of handwork with the engravers’ tools in 
order to secure the desired sharpness of contour and 
depth of tone. A careful scrutiny of any illustrations of 
works of art made by photogravure will immediately 
reveal to a critical eye that a new personality—the en- 
graver himself—intrudes upon the domain of the artist 
whose painting he is presumably “reproducing.” No 


such danger is involved in the use of collotype. The 
printer does not, and indeed we might say cannot, 
interfere with the character of the precise detail. His 
skill is involved in the formulae for the preparation 
of the light-sensitive colloid layer on a heavy glass 
plate from which a full signature of pages of illustra- 
tions is normally printed. Again great skill is required 
in preparation for the actual printing, when the time 
comes to use this colloid plate on the press—just before 
it is used it has to be soaked in a special solution to pro- 
duce the right balance between the acceptance and re- 
jection of the ink. 

All this skilled workmanship and time expended 
produces, as we have seen, a superior reproduction. 
The reputation of collotype extends back over some 
eighty years (the Oxford Dictionary cites the earliest 
use of the word that the editors could find as 1883). 

Halftone. The third and perhaps the most widely 
used of the great printing processes for illustrations is 
“halftone.” It differs from the two processes previously 
described by the use, not of an irregular grain pattern, 
but of a printing surface rigorously contained within a 
grid made up, basically, of equally-spaced squares. Each 
element of the grid, according to the strength of the 
light that reaches it at the time of exposure to light is 
automatically reduced in proper proportion after etch- 
ing with acid, and so, except for the pure whites, the 
image is built up by smaller or larger roughly square 
“dots” of different size within the changing areas of 
tone. 

Offset. The process called offset is related to half- 
tone. It, too, uses “dots,” of different sizes, in very 
much the same way. These dots, however, are not 
etched deeply into the metal. The metal sheet required 
is proportionately thin, and there is no longer a type- 
like transfer from metal which must be pressed down 
into the paper to make an impression. Indeed, instead 
of transferring the ink from the raised areas of the 
image, as in halftone printing, the ink is in the etched 
hollows in a relatively thin metal plate—so thin that it 
can easily be bent around a cylinder press. Moreover, a 
special ink is used, not as stiff as the ink that is used on 
the printing surface of type, but made in such a way 
that after it is alternately applied and wiped with care 
from the actual surface of the plate, it gives a series of 
impressions that can be made with remarkable cleanli- 
ness, brilliance, and speed. 

It would be interesting to know how many of its 
readers, other than those who had been alerted to the 
innovation, were immediately conscious of the differ- 
ence between the collotype and offset illustrations used in 
the BULLETIN at the time when the change was made 
to offset. Certainly the earlier editors, one succeeding 
another, who had been responsible for issuing the BUL- 
LETIN during their term of office must have known that 
over a considerable number of years experiments that 
might result in such a change had been under way. The 
inherent difficulty was to make available a high speed 
process for printing illustrations that would meet exact- 
ing standards, In the modern world speed and economy 
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are essential, and the challenge is one that the technician 
must meet. Happily, if properly handled, speed trans- 
lates itself into economy. Within the last few years that 
challenge was met and the new process, the fine grain 
offset, is now in normal operation. 

The result, as the reader may see, by turning to a 
page of illustrations in a recent issue, is in every way 
comparable, but different—one might even say in every 
way subtly different!—from the process with which, 
for so long, we have been familiar. Not only are the 
new plates different in character, because of the 
nature of the technique, but when we compare the 
results of the new process with those with which we 
have been familiar, we find that each technique might 
claim to have advantages and disadvantages, and they 
would be incommensurable. For any given lot of mis- 
cellaneous photographs, however carefully they were 
chosen, it would be hard, and unfruitful, to describe 
the exact nature of the differences. 

As I write this I have before me two issues of THE 
ART BULLETIN, each open to a page of illustrations that 
seemed to me a fair sample of the technique that was 
used at the time of issue. One was printed in collotype 
for the March number of 1949—the other was printed 
in fine-grain offset for the June issue of 1959. In this 
case, obviously, the plates were made from two ran- 
domly different sets of “copy.” Examining them 
critically I would say that the blacks of the one group, 
though in a curiously different way, are as dense as the 
blacks of the other; in neither group has the printer 
completely lost the detail in either the highest high- 
lights or the deepest shadows—the two extremes at 
either end of the tone scale where it is always especially 
difficult to preserve the distinction between adjacent 
tones. The effect of modeling in light and shade in the 
mid-tones is in both issues as convincing as the photog- 
rapher succeeded in getting it in the print from which 
the plate was made. The page in the 1959 issue produces 
the effect that it has an over-all greater contrast be- 
tween the blackest blacks and the highest whites than 
there was in the earlier plate, but it would seem that 
this was because the page itself in the 1949 issue, in com- 
parison to the intense white of the paper of the later 
issue, was somewhat “buff” or “cream.” Between the 
highest light and the deepest dark—as my eye followed 
the changing tones from light to dark—first in the 
collotype image and then in the offset—I seemed to 
sense a different sequence in the rate of change which 
was characteristic of the one technique as compared 
with the other. Such a judgment is difficult to explain 
in words, but it makes a difference in one’s over-all 
impression of a page. 

When printers have come to the point of considering 
the adoption of a different technique from that with 
which they have had long experience, they seek a meth- 
od of analyzing with considerable precision what it is that 
causes such a difference in tone production. The answer 
is a graph which can be plotted on codrdinates that 
represent, in one direction, the successive units of ex- 
posure time in a known arithmetical sequence and, in 
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the other direction, the resulting increase in image 
density. Such a graph, in any given case, is familiarly 
known among printers as the “characteristic curve” of 
the particular process. 

To return to our observations, with the theory of 
the characteristic curve in mind, there zs a difference 
which one can see. I would say that the difference in 


‘the rate of change in the tone scales between the idlustra- 


tion printed ip collotype and that printed in offset, when 
I was lookinj; at two images made from rather com- 
parable copy was /ess than the difference between any 
two chance ;gaages from strikingly different copy that 
were side biside or on facing pages of either the BUL- 
LETIN of Hato or of 1959. An actual test, using 
several rangadn types of copy, and in which, in every 
case, the savi!.} original photograph was reproduced first 
in one and tji:n in the other technique, could easily be 
carried out, jut without being able to see the actual 
photographs used for the purpose our readers would 
hardly be the wiser in any helpful way. 
THE APPRAISAL OF ILLUSTRATION COPY 

Regardless of the process used, it requires very expert 
work to make a good reproduction even from the best 
silverprint of a work of art. If the printer is given, in- 
stead, a clipping from a book, he is handicapped from 
the start. A photostat, a coarse or careless halftone, is 
worse than a gravure or collotype for use as copy, but 
anything at second hand is bad. By the time the process 
is complete, the number of times the image has been 
tampered with has been multiplied, and though each 
technique introduces different faults, which interact on 
each other in curious ways, it must be roughly true that 
the disintegration in successive copies increases by some 
exponential factor, not by simple multiples. 

Now the contributor need not take the deterioration 
of the image at any particular stage for granted, nor is 
it something he is not competent to judge. If he will 
simply examine his copy closely, he need not feel un- 
certain because he has no technical understanding of a 
particular process. He has only to select a piece of copy 
first of all because it shows the view he wants and is 
composed in such a way that it focuses attention on the 
qualities he wishes to discuss; the over-all tone values 
of the 
original; the image should be clear and record the most 
delicate tone gradations. In judging the image itself, 
the scholar will find it helpful, at first, to study his copy 
with a magnifying glass; a low-power binocular micro- 
scope of from 6 to 25 times magnification is ideal, for it 
permits him to examine even the texture of the paper. 
He will soon become familiar with the characteristic 
appearance of the actual image in the various kinds of 
copy he is apt to use, and he will learn to recognize 


should be a convincing interpretation of those 


these same effects even without a glass. He will not 
need to ask whether a print he has enlarged from a 
Leica negative will be satisfactory for reproduction at 
the size needed on the page; he can decide after he 
has examined it under a further magnification. He will 
be all too aware of the absence of any detail in the 
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Left: Copy supplied by contributor. Right: Photographed from original source by the printer 
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<posed silverprint. He will not 


by a reproduction that actually has a very 


ne, eaten away as a result of the failure 
its subtleties, but which at first 
its high contrast. In the selection 
ural plans and diagrams, he will learn to 
poor to reproduce successfull) 
get a draftsman to supply him with a sim- 
n in the form of a line drawing, which can 
1 as a text figure. 
1ese explanations, warnings, and words of 
ection and care of copy for 
can, in the end be summed up in very 
who has had long experience 
made cumulative experiments 
ls of achieving high quality reproductions 
faithfully as possible the “copy” 
illustrations. The best copy, 


which gives the 


the original negative, 
best possible opportunity for an excellent 
otographic print in which the tone 
irallels as closely as possible the 
- subject is a painting, prop- 
tograph was taken, it should 
od ~results—but in practice 
lisht end, or both, may have 
ted, thus forming on a graph what is called 
heel” of the “photographic curve.” 


| give the printer more trouble 


of sculpture, for from the highlights, which 


, to the deepest shadows, its 
rang longer. Woodcuts, engravings, 

ther prints, partly because they seem 
sy kind tr image to often 
Chey look their best when the 


} 


king en h to show the 


C apture, are 


paper texture, 
lly because it is that succession of depres- 

d fibres that accounts for the particular 
t} nk lay on the paper, previously 


ve as clean an impression as possible. The 


ore or less true of photographs of drawings. 


author suspends his judg- 
a good print, which pleases 
r that he supposes will fulfill 


rement w he does not really understand, 


ng his res nsibility 


lation that they 


Grodecki, “Chronologie de la 


tinction as a crit 


and is sure to make a 
; only one guide on which he 
cting copy. It is the same ouide that gives 
his eye. If the editors 
) ask him to make allowance for this or that 
production process, he would right- 
hat is the printer’s job. The best 
can make to him is to use 
Pontalis, “I irchitectes et la construction des 
de la Société nationale des 
ris, 1905, p. 102 (in the 


Cathédrale de 
Monumental, CXV1, 1958, pp. 91-119. 
article of Paul Frankl, “The 


every means at his disposal to procure copy that, under 
the most exacting scrutiny, looks exactly the way he 
would like the reproductions to look. 


SMITH COLLEGE 


RECONSIDERATIONS ON THE 
CHRONOLOGY OF 
CHARTRES CATHEDRAL 


PAUL FRANKL 


In 1905 Lefévre-Pontalis observed that the flying 
buttresses of the choir of Chartres Cathedral seemed 
more advanced in style than those of the nave. He and 
his followers, therefore, assumed that the construction 
of the cathedral began at the west, joining the towers 
which had survived the fire of 1194, and, consequently, 
that the choir was erected only after the entire nave 
was finished. Lefévre-Pontalis then advanced the hy- 
pothesis that during the time before the choir was ready 
for services a provisional choir was erected at the east 
of the crossing.? 

Recently Louis Grodecki convincingly proved that 
the flying buttresses of the choir were erected in their 
present form “before 1220,” that is, the date when all 
compartments of the cathedral were vaulted.* How- 
ever, this does not prove that the cathedral was con- 
structed from west to east. On the contrary, Grodecki’s 
observations concerning the flying buttresses of the 
transept furnish proof that the flying buttresses of the 
choir were designed at the same time as those of the 
transepts and of the nave. In fact, their form does not 
define which of the flying buttresses was built first, and 
the flyers cannot be used as evidence that the nave was 
built before the choir. 

The date “before 1220” for the flyers of the choir 
is not very specific. 1 
pleted before the roof and the vaults were built, which 
pushes back several years the date “before 1220.” 


Of course the flyers were com- 


These flyers could not be built until the lower parts of 
the choir were ready, and this again took several years, 
but it is possible to fix the date of the flyers more pre- 
cisely from the recorded dates of the stained glass in 
the clerestory of the choir, which was finished by 1217 
at the latest, probably even in 1216. 

The clerestory contains twenty-three lights and 
eight small rosettes, nearly all done in one and the same 
workshop under the guidance of one master, who re- 
peated the forms of eyes, mouths, and cheeks, whether 
the figures represented “portraits” of donors or other 
persons, e.g. the Three Kings. Only a few lancets be- 
tray another hand.* The style does not change and the 


Chronology of Chartres Cathedral,’ ART BULLETIN, XXXIX, 
1957, pp. 33-47, in which I believed that the flyers of the 
choir were rebuilt in 1316, but I am now convinced by 
Grodecki of their earlier date. 

3. Y. Delaporte and E. Houvet, Les Vitraux de la Cathédrale 
de Chartres, Chartres, 1926, pl. 213, text pp. 132ff. and 448ff. 
and Grodecki, Le Vitrail frangais, Paris, 1958, p. 134. 
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seated Virgin in the central window (text fig. 1, No. 
120), is repeated in equally archaic style in the first 
window of the chancel at the north side, No. 134, the 
gift of Bishop Regnault de Mougon who held office 
from 1183 and died in 1217.* Common sense de- 
manded that the first window to be filled with stained 
glass should be the central window of the apse, not the 
window next to the crossing at the north side. It was 
always more important to close the south and east 
windows because of the blinding sun. It is also hard 
to believe that a bishop would ever have been so lacking 
in modesty as to attend first of all to his own gift. On 
the other hand, it is unlikely that he ordered and paid 
for his window only when he felt that he was on the 
point of death. The same considerations are valid for 
the neighboring lancet, No. 133 (Pilgrims of St. 
James), a gift of Robert de Bérou, Canon of Chartres 
from 1211 and Chancellor of the chapter from 1213, 
who died in 1216. Both lancets, therefore, must be 
dated in 1216 at the latest (text fig. 1). 

Of the opposite pair of lancets in the same bay be- 
hind the crossing, lancet No. 105 (representing the 
Nativity and the Flight to Egypt) is a gift of Colin, 
camerarius regis, and lancet No. 106 (representing 
St. John the Evangelist and St. James, and above 
the Adoration of the Magi) is a gift of Bouchard 
de Marly, painted between 1215 and 1218.° Even 
if these two lancets of the south side were not put 
in until 1218, the decisive date ante quem for the 
vault of this bay remains 1216, the year of the death 
of Robert de Bérou, because the roof and vault to- 
and 228. 


4. Delaporte, of.cit., pls. 239, 


225, 
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gether with their flying buttresses had to be finished 
before the stained glass was put into the openings of the 
windows. Since, because of the sunlight, it was more 
urgent to insert the stained glass at the south side first, 
windows 105 and 106 were painted about 1215 and 
the two opposite windows at the north, Nos. 133 and 
134, about 1216. 

Also as regards the central window of the apse, No. 
120, with the representations of the Annunciation, 
Visitation, and above the Virgin and Child, one should 
assume that it was inserted after all severies of the apse 
were finished. However, the pointed arch of this 
stained glass does not fit exactly into the pointed arch 
of the window, and the lacuna had to be filled in with 
blue glass. It is, therefore, possible that the painter be- 
gan his work before he had the exact measurements. 
He could store his work and adapt it after the archi- 
tectural form of window 120 had been made. But the 
likelihood of this is somewhat diminished by the fact 
that the same incongruity exists in other windows of 
Chartres where it is improbable that the painting of the 
stained glass was begun before the architectural frame 
of the window was finished. Thus we may assume that 
the completion of the clerestory of the apse with its 
vaults, including the flying buttresses, was about con- 
temporaneous with the insertion of the central window, 
No. 120. 

Is it possible to guess when this might have been, 
that is, to calculate how long it took to create the 
twenty-three lancets plus the eight rosettes? In a well- 
organized workshop the master made the sketches and 


5. Ibid., pp. 444ff. 
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cartoons and painted most of the heads himself. Trained 


yourneymen 


painted the 
; 


garments, the backgrounds, 


and the frames, while others took care of the technical 
part of the work. In such a shop about two lancets 
could be produced each year; twenty-three of them, 


therefore, could be delivered in about eleven and one- 


half years. Allowing for 


that the 


interruptions, we may guess 
entire work, including the eight rosettes, re- 


twelve years. Grodecki has also arrived at a 


similar estimate,® but he believed that the date 1216 
is the terminus post, while if we attribute common 
sense to the clergy of Chartres, then 1216 is the 


terminus ante of this entire series of stained glass, the 


first having been inserted in the central window, No. 


120, approximately in the year 1205. Then followed 
the windows at the right, No. 119, and at the left, 


No. 121 (by a second painter), and so on. After the 


seven windows of the apse were finished, work then 


probably proceeded from east to west, bay to bay, to the 


windows at the northeast corner of the crossing, which 


were finished about 1216. None of the recorded dates 
for the other windows of the clerestory contradicts this 
statement. 

Th ulculations, according to which the central 
window of the clerestory in the chancel dates from 
about 1205, are also based on the thesis that at that 
time not only the vaults cf the apse were finished (and 
perhaps the scaffolds used for putting in the panes of 
stained glass), but also that the flying buttresses must 
h 


1ave been erected some 


time before the roof and vault 


were built, which means that their form was designed 
prior to 12 Obviously, before the flying buttresses 
could be begun the lower part of the choir—the chapels, 
the double ambulatory, the aisles, the lower part of the 


ist towers—had to be built up to the midges of the 


] } 


roofs of the aisles, chapels, etc., that is, up to the sills 


of the windows of the clerestory. This could not be 
done overnight; it 1 not, on the other hand, have 


1 
could 


been begun before Master A had finished the addition 
of his four chapels in the crypt. If we consider that 
after the fire of 1194 the site had to be cleared, the 


design ror 


the crypt drawn up, discussed, and approved 
] " 1] 


by the clergy, the walls of the chapels in the crypt 


reénforced, and the level of the present church reached, 
it is not too bold to assume that Master B was called 
two years after the fire (that is, in 1196) and that the 
lower east part of the choir was erected in the short 
span of eight years (1196-1202). By 1205 at least 
the cle: 


story of the apse would have been reached, in- 


6. Grodecki, in Bulletin Monumental, Cxv1, 1958, p. 113, 
last line, dated all windows of the clerestory and those of the 
lower series in the span of fourteen years, namely 1216-1230. 
Although the lower series was made by at least two workshops, 
it took longer than fourteen years, and I believe that this 
series, is the upper series, was begun much earlier than 
1216, a question to which I shall return in a later article. M. 
Lorin, a painter of stained glass in Chartres who made win- 
dow 12 (I use the numbering of Delaporte), the gift of 
American Architects in 1955, told me that he employed the 
13th century technique and that it took him two years to 
paint this one window; the greatest part of this time was spent 
in preparations which in the 13th century were not necessary 


is well 


ee 


cluding its roof and vault, so that the first stained glass 
could be inserted—in the clerestory of the chancel, 
No. 120, in 1205, and in the central chapel of the 
main level of the church, Nos. 32 to 36, since 1203. 

.For reasons of statics, it was probably normal in the 
construction of all cathedrals to continue the lower 
parts, advancing from east to west, and to follow 
sometime later with the upper parts. When, therefore, 
the chancel had been provided with vaults some years 
before 1216 (the date when the stained glass of Chan- 
cellor Bérou, No. 133, was in existence) the lower 
parts in the direction to the west had already been re- 
built for several years. Certainly one could not stop 
at the crossing. The eastern piers must have been built 
about 1216 along with the adjoining bay of the chan- 
cel. The two western piers of the crossing were—we 
may say certainly—also erected before 1216 (the date 
of the stained glass of Chancellor Bérou). It is not 
impossible that the western piers of the crossing were 
even finished up to their springing line before those 
of the eastern piers reached this height. 

The “certainty” that this was the case in 1216 is 
based upon a study of the flying buttresses at the four 
corners of the crossing.” At the outset it was doubtless 
the intention of Master B to vault all bays, including 
those of the transept beginning with the bays north and 
south of the crossing. The date of the death of Chan- 
cellor Bérou, which is to be taken as the date of the 
two windows, Nos. 133 and 134, confirms the fact 
that before this year the flying buttress at the east of 
window 133 was already in existence. This flying but- 
tress crosses the other flyer which rises to the clerestory 
of the transept, and both flyers at their crossing point 
are supported by a common pier which at the north 
side rises above the pier separating the two aisles of the 
choir and stands at the left of the Vierge du filier. An 
analogous situation is to be found on the south transept. 

In principle, the form of the flyers in all parts of the 
Cathedral is the same insofar as it consists of three 
arches, the lowest and the middle arches being con- 
nected by a row of radial supports carrying small arches, 
and the third arch being a simple quarter of a circle 
covered by a mounting wall. This third arch was added 
when the eave of the high roofs was reached and when 
it became clear that the two lower arches support 
only the vaults, not the roof.* 

The flyers, however, differ in their details. In the 
galleries of those of the choir, between the two lower 
arches, there are spokes of prismatic form turned 45 


for each window separately, but only at the beginning of the 
entire series. If, for example, window No. 120 was inserted 
in 1205, the preparations could well have begun in 1204, 
before the level of this window was reached by the architect. 

7. Grodecki, of.cit., p. 100. 

8. In the older literature this third arch, which obviously 
is not normally connected with the supporting pier and also 
cuts irrationally into the capital of the buttress at the eave of 
the main roof, was rightly regarded as an afterthought, but 
according to Grodecki, its dating in the 14th century, e.g. 
by René Merlet, La Cathédrale de Chartres, Paris, 1909, p. 
46, was wrong. 
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degrees supporting pointed arches without capitals, so 
that the profile of the spokes is continued into the 
arches, a form which anticipates Late Gothic style. In 
the spandrels are circular holes and, at the starting 
points, holes in the form of trefoils (Fig. 1). 

The flyers of the east side of the north arm of the 
transept also have prismatic spokes, but furnished with 
capitals supporting a row of pointed arches with 
chamfered profiles (Fig. 2). 

The flyers at the east side of the south arm of the 
transept, also crossing those of the choir, are of nearly 
the same form as those of the north arm, except that 
here the spokes are cylindrical (Fig. 3). 

The flyers on the west side of the transept arms are 
identical in form. They have short, heavy columns with 
crocket capitals, supporting a row of round arches and 
circular holes in the spandrels. They are also identical 
in form with those along the clerestory on both sides of 
the nave (Fig. 4). Here on either side of the transept 
there is only one flyer because at the 
transept the towers intercept the thrust. 

The flyers of the nave are heavier than those on the 
east side of the transept and around the choir, in keep- 
ing with the different dimensions of the buttresses. This 
difference can be explained by the narrow space availa- 
ble between the chapels of the choir and between the 
windows of the clerestory, and also by the wish of 
Master B to adjust the width of the buttresses of the 
nave to the broad buttresses he planned for prospective 
towers of the High Gothic facade. Either 
or because of lack of money and time, the 
were preserved.” 

Apart from his recog 
the flying buttresses of the choir, transepts, and nave, 
Grodecki’s chief observation is that at the east 
flyers of different form, one on the choir, the others on 
the east side of the transept 
tioned before, and are supported by a 


corner of the 


out of piety 


71 
old towers 


tion of the diffe 


nit 





rences am ng 
side 


anoth« r, as men- 
common pier. 
Therefore, they had not only to be built at the same 
time, but also designed at the same time. The flyers of 
the apse really date from about 1204 and those of the 
four bays of the chancel were constructed in the years 
following. It is hard to believe that Master B did not 
know what he was going to do | 

crossing. At this time, before 1216, the two flying 
buttresses that cross each other at the east of the north 
and the south arms of the transept must have been in 


, Cross on 


reached the 


yefore Ne 


place for some while. 
Master B, who intended to vault all the bays sur- 
rounding the crossing, must also hav: 


before how to arrange the flying buttresses on the two 


considered Jong 


west corners of the crossing. Here the flyers do not cross 
each other but are supported by common piers from 
which they spring. These piers stand above the outer 
wall of the aisle, one at the north, and another on the 


Das Fassadenproblem der franzdsischen 
Friih-und Hochgotik, Leipz 912, pp. 37-41. Regarding 
his reconstruction of the intended High Gothic facade, Kunze 
had published only a few remarks in Kumst-Chrontk, 1, 1958, 
p. 293. In July 1960 I had the f meeting the 
Reverend Dr. Kunze in Speyer where he showed me his re- 


g- Hans Kunze, 





opportunit or mé 
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south aisle. Each was strong enough to carry the thrust 
of both arches, transferring the pressure of the vault 
and roof to the buttress below. There was, therefore, 
no need for a lower continuation of the arches in con- 
trast to those at the east side where double aisles had 
to be bridged. 

We must never forget that the arrangement of open- 
ly visible flying buttresses—and, as a result, the omission 
of the galleries—was the chief novelty in this building. 
It is believed that Notre-Dame de Paris had open flying 
buttresses before Chartres, but there the galleries still 
had to be preserved. It has not yet been definitely de- 
termined whether the flying buttresses on the Cathedral 
of Canterbury might not have been even a little earlier. 
This is the work of the French architect, Guillaume 
de Sens. In the case of Chartres we must assume that 
the master decided from the beginning to use flying 
buttresses and hence to omit the galleries in all parts 
of the building. This means that he designed them all 
at the same time in 1196 when he drew up the entire 
plan with the necessary sections and elevations, perhaps 
model. This clearly invalidates 


choir was built 1: 


constructing a wooden 
the argument that the ter than the 
nave because its flying buttresses look mort 


in style. Since all the buttresses of Chartres Cathedral 


advanced 


were designed, so to speak, at the same moment, their 
differences in form provide no solution to the problem 
of where the construction began. 

Grodecki, however, not only concluded from the 
Lefévre- 


Pontalis’ invention of a provisional choir was correct, 


different forms of the flying buttresses that 


but he himself invented a second provisional choir, bas- 
ing his hypothesis on three reports. He says: “II y avait 


done en 1198, quatre ans aprés le début des travaux, 
des autels dans l’église, et il y avait en 1210 un choeur 
muni de plusieurs autels. Puisque le choeur n’était prét 
a recevoir les chanoines qu’en 1221, le choeur de 121 


] 


ne devait pas étre le méme. 1 


Ainsi le raisonnement di 
Lefévre-Pontalis devait, logiquement, étre complété de 
la maniére suivante: de 1194 on éléve un choeur pro- 
viscir et on pousse les travaux de la nef; quand la nef 
est fini, on démolit le choeur provisoire et on pousse les 
travaux de la nef; quand la nef est fini, on démolit le 
choeur provisoire—en le transferant dans les partis déja 
achevées de l’église—et on s’occupe 4 batir le chevet 
définitif qui est prét au début de 1221.”"° 

The three reports concerning the altars of 1198, the 
altars of 1210, and the stalls, if interpreted exactly, do 
first or of the 


} od as 


not prove the existence either of the 
ond provisional choirs. i 

The first of these reports states that in 1198, four 
years after the fire, several altars already existed in the 
choir. A man who wanted to deposit a gift on the altar 
of the Virgin laid a knife as a pawn on the altar of St. 


Lawrence because, owing to the crowd of pilgrims, he 


construction. Details may still be questionable, but in principle 
his propositions seem to me convincing and certainly the idea 
itself that the great Master B did not want to preserve the old 
facade seems to me evident and proved by the different irregu- 
lar adaptations at the west. 

10. Grodecki, of.cit., p. 93. 
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could not reach the altar of the Virgin.** Was the altar 
of the Virgin in the (first) provisional choir (of wood? ) 
in 1198? It might rather have been in the crypt, for 
the limited space in the crypt would explain why the 
pious man could not get to the altar. Instead he went 
to that of St. Lawrence. There was such an altar in the 
neighborhood of window No. 47 in the north aisle of 
the choir where a roundel representing the martyrdom 
of this saint was inserted in a grisaille.*” There is no 
record that any altar was in the nave, supposedly built 
before the choir. The mention of the altar could, there- 
fore, even be interpreted as a proof that the north aisle 
of the present choir was already in use in 1198, or at 
least one of the chape ls at the east. 

The second report, that concerning the rebellion in 
1210, speaks of an altar to the Virgin with reliquaries 
and the usual main crucifix hanging above it. That this 
altar was in the present choir in 1210 was the clear 
opinion of Lefévre-Pontalis who wrote: “On retira Ja 
chasse de la tunique de la Vierge qui ornait Je maitre- 
autel, on déposa les autres reliquaires sur le dallage et 
en descendit le crucifix qui devait se trouver sur le 


pout! > de ‘ lo Fe. a 1’ itree du choeur.’”?? He is referring 


not to the hypothetical “chevet provisoire” which he 
had mentioned on the previous page, but to the present 
hoir. The word “‘chevet” has often been discussed. To 
Lefévre-Pontalis, it certainly meant the east end of the 
church, the regular main choir, not any part of the 


nave. Grodecki, however, in contrast to Lefévre-Pon- 


talis, thinks that in 1210 services could not be held at 


the east of the crossing because the (first) provisional 
choir no longer existed and the present choir was not 
yet finished. Believing that the nave was finished at this 
time, he, therefore, invented a second provisional choir 
in the sixth bay of the nave with altars on both sides, 
one below window 9g, representing the Miracles of 
Notre-Dame de (¢ rtres, another below window 59 


(opposite No. 9), presenting the symbols of Re- 
demption. These two subjects seem to prove that these 


were very important places and had been chosen for 


altars for the (second) provisional choir. 

But how was it p le to hold services below these 
two windows! The aisles are about seven meters wide ; 
in altar requires about one meter in depth, the podium 
one meter more, the three steps about half a meter. 
About two meters had also to be left free for the pas- 


sage, making four and a half meters altogether. ‘The 
1 a half meters would not have given 
much space for the seats of the clergy. They could not 
be extended to the east because here the bay would have 
to be closed by a wooden wall to protect this “pro- 
visional choir” from rain and snow and from the noise 


and dust produced by the construction of the choir, 


which was supposedly going on at that time. The seats 
could not very well be extended into the next bay to 
I Lé} I n Merlet, Cartulaire de Notre 
Dame de Chartres, Chartres, 1863, 1, p. 260. 
Delaporte, Les Vitraux, p. 363 and pls. 140 and 141. 
13. Lefévre-Pontalis, op.ctt., p. 101 (Extrait p. 35). The 
oncerning the rebellion is to be found in Lépinois and 


Merlet, of.cit., 11, pp. 56-62. This Latin text is quoted in full 


the west. They would have had to have been extended 
into the area of the nave. The laity would have had 
to sit or stand in the remaining space of the nave. A 
similar situation would have existed at the north side 
below the window of the Redemption. The most diffi- 
cult problem is that concerning the crucifix hanging 
above the altar of the Virgin. Where was this altar 
Below window g or below window 59! The crucifix 
could not hang in front of the stained glass. Neither 
could it hang in the arcade. We would have to recon- 
struct an altar of the Virgin in the nave, in the middle 
between the west piers of the crossing. And if we try 
to imagine this situation, it poses the question as to 
whether the seats for the clergy in front of this altar 
with its steps and free space in front did not interfere 
with the space necessary for the seats facing the two 
other altars and the crowd standing behind. Even al- 
lowing for the fact that services were held before only 
one of these three altars at a time, the problem remains 
as to how it would have been possible to place the 
permanent seats—permanent at least for the period 
when the “second provisional choir” was used. Cer- 
tainly the sixth bay of the nave would have been a very 
impractical place for services. If the building of the 
nave had begun, as Grodecki maintained, at the west 
towers as early as 1194, how long would it have taken 
to reach the sixth bay? It is inconceivable that this bay 
should have been built first of all in 1194 in the middle 
of the site, and it is not probable that services would 
have been held before the entire nave was completed, 
including roof and vaults, that is, before all the masons 
required for the work had departed. All these consid- 
erations lead again to the conclusion that in 1210 the 
altar of the Virgin was in the present choir with the 
crucifix sur le poutre de gloire as usual between the east 
piers of the crossing at the entrance of this permanent 
choir. The report of 1210 does not refer to a second 
“provisional choir.” 

The third argument in favor of the invention of the 
“second provisional choir” is based on the report con- 
cerning the stalls which were distributed to the clergy 
in 1221. Grodecki believes the present choir could not 
have been in use because it had no stalls before that 
year, but the text says that the stalls were new, their 
form unusual (probably Gothic in style) and also their 
disposition or arrangement new. The emphasis given to 
the word nova—nova stalla, nova dispositione—seems 
to imply the existence of old stalls in use before 1221. 
Otherwise the text would simply read: quod nos stalla 
ponentes. To make stalls for such a big chapter as that 
of Chartres took four to eight years,’* so they must have 
been ordered in 1217 at the latest. There can be no 
doubt that there were old stalls, or at least old seats 
before this year in the present choir, The text says: “As 
the cantor has only two of our church to allocate, 


in my previous article in ART BULLETIN, XXXIX, 1957, Pp. 45. 

14. Walter Loose, Die Chorgestiihle des Mittelalters, Heidel- 
berg, 1931, p. 60. See also Rudolf Busch, Deutsches Chor- 
gestiihl in sechs Jahrhunderten, Hildesheim and Leipzig, 1928, 
passim. 
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namely the dean and the cantor, this cantor by right of 
his own dignity must allocate all others, namely persons 
as well as simple canons and all who are not canons, 
either for the first time (de novo) or must change them 
from one seat to another, that is transfer from one part 
of the choir to another.” This differentiation: “sive de 
novo, sive, ut dictum est, transferendo a stalla in stal- 
lum” is repeated in the following sentence. The text 
does not Say: de uno choro in alterum chi rum, but from 
one part of the choir to another part of the choir, this 
means of the same choir, not from some “provisional 
choir”! ** It is unlikely that the old stalls were still those 
of the Romanesque choir as these were most probably 
destroyed in the fire of 1194. The text suggests clearly 
that the canons used the choir and, since this was fur- 
nished with the altar of the Virgin and the crucifix 
“sur le poutre de gloire” in 1210, the possibility of a 
first and, even more definitely, 
choir must be rejected. 
ported by the differences in form of the flying buttresses, 
nor by the report concerning the altar of St. Lawrence, 
nor by that concerning the rebellion in 1210, nor yet 
by the 1221 report about the stalls. 

We must, therefore, rely 
the clergy of Chartres and upon that of their architect, 
Master B. To begin with the eastern chapels and the 
ambulatory about 1196 made it possible to have altars 
by 1198, although many services may still have been 
held in the Nétre-Dame-sous-terre. Further, it made it 
possible to vault the aisles of the chancel and to erect 
the clerestory of the apse so that the insertion of stained 
glass could begin with window No. 12 1205, 
shortly after the stained glass of the chapel on 
the main floor was begun. Even before 1210—possibly 
by 1208—the chancel contained the the Virgin 
and the crucifix above it. The completion of the 
included the east piers of the crossing. There followed 
immediately the construction of the west piers of the 


of a second provisional 
These hypotheses are not sup- 


upon the common sense of 


) In 


central 


altar of 
choir 


crossing and the bays on both sides with the buttresses 
for their vaults in the two west corners of the crossing.*® 
These vaults, as mentioned above, presuppose the con- 


tinuation of the aisles of the at least up to the 


sixth bay, to create the counterweights for the 


nave, 


buttresses 


15. E. de Lépinois and Lucien Merlet, of.cit., p. 95: “No- 
verit universitas vestra, quod nos in choro nostre ecclesie nova 
stalla forme insolite nova disp¢ ositione ponentes, jura cantoris 
nostri per cuncta volumus salva et integra permanere, ex quibus 


unum duximus presentibus litteris experimen bait , quod tale 
est: Cum tantum duos habeat Capitulum 
installare, decanum scilicet et cantoren 
proprie dignitatis, omnes habet alios, tam pe 
simplices canonicos et omnes non canonicos 


de ecclesia nostra 
1, cantor idem, de jure 
rsonas quam 


nstallare, sive 





installare de novo, sive a stallo in stallum vel ab una parte 
chori in alteram, transferantur. Quot ritur cantor in choro 
nostro, secundum ecclesie nostre consuetudinem installat ali- 
quem, sive de novo, sive, ut dictum , transferendo a stallo 
in stallum, quando ei hoc licet de consuetudine, potest ... 
allocare, non obstante situ vel forma stallorum seu aliquo quod 
ad situm vel formam pertineat eorundem, salvo tamen jure 
quorundam certa stalla in choro habentium, videlicet decani, 
subdecani. - 

16. Delaporte, in his article “Remarques sur la chronologie 


de la Cathédrale de Chartres,” Memoires de la société archéo 


logique d’Eure-et-Loir, Xx1, 1960, pp. 299ff., quoted above, 
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above the walls of these aisles. 
date, about I 


This explains the early 
204, of the stained glass of the Redemption 


No. 


The further progress to the west is easily under- 


in window 59 in the sixth bay of the north aisle. 


standable. Master B could go on according to his first 
design up to the eastern limit of the third bay (counting 
from the west towers). Then he had to give up his 
intention of building a new west facade in keeping with 
the High Gothic style of the part already completed. 
This entailed the progressive reduction of the dimen- 
sions of the first west bays of the nave, the obstruction 
of the windows of the crypt, the patchwork at the points 
where the first windows of the aisles reach the old west 
towers. It also explains why the west ocular window 
was pushed out of the central axis to the north and the 
adjustment of the southern buttress of the north tower 
where place had now to be made for the wall above the 
three old windows of 1150-1155 (Nos. 1, 2, and 3). 
He was also forced to add ugly brackets inside between 
both towers in order to diminish the distance so that he 
could continue the roof of the nave up to the gable at 
the west without changing the angle of inclination and 
to have the two rib vaults between the towers rise to the 
apex of his rose window in the west facade. 

architect 
first 
these 


All these adjustments were forced on the 
who had 
bays and the 
difficulties, which he overcame as best he could, should 
be taken as further evidence in support of the east-to- 
west theory. One of the strongest proofs is the penti- 
at the point where the south 


a regular design in mind for the three 


bay between his new towers. All 


mento aisle of the nave 


old southwest tower, to which I called 
It seemed 
that this had not been observed before by other scholars, 
and I learned with amusement from a note in Dela- 
‘ue-the article that it is not only mentioned but excel- 
lently illustrated in Bulteau’s 
Delaporte re 
1863 the replacement of a 
of the of the 


touches the 


attention in my previous article astonishing 


book, which obviously only 
sad page by page. ‘ Bulteau re ports that in 
led to the 


buttress which had been 


corroded stone 


discovery base 


covered by the wall of the southern aisle, and that on 
the advice of Paul Durand the hole was left open “afin 
qu ’on put toujours avoir sous les yeux la preuve « vidente 
called attention to small differences between the piers at the 
west and the east of the crossing. See p. 305 (in the Extrait, 
p. 9). The pier at the west shows that here th the architect wanted 
to continue the central column. Delap: mentions similar 


-Dame in pox 
Chartres either a 


in Saint-Pierre in Dreux and in vt 
and concludes that here 
vault other than the or a ce 
tended, but that this project was abandoned when the piers 
at the 
la nef est antérieure au 
Delaporte, 


cases 


in the crossing at 


present one ntral tower was in- 


east were erected: “Il est necessaire d’en conclure que 


choeur.”” The exact observation of 


which seems to have escaped all other scholars, in 


my opinion proves that the springing line at the west pier was 
reached before that of the east piers, but it doe not prove 
that at that time the whole nave was already in existence. An- 
other differe > between the piers of the crossing can be de- 
tected at the pots of those on the east; their irregu shape 
is certainly due to the screen which joined them and was later 


Se and partly destroyed. 
17. Delaporte, 
footnote 3, 


pry , 
cathedrale 


“Remarques ... ,” p. 304 (Extrait, p. 8), 
quotes Marcel Joseph Bulte: iu, Monographie de la 
de Chartres, 11, 1888, pp. 267ff. 
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que les constructions du XIIle siécle avaient été sura- 
joutées et comme accolées a celle du XIIe.”’ Delaporte 
wrote “Qu’il y eut d 
est évidente et elle était inévitable, mais cela ne prouve 


‘s collages, des soudures, la chose 


s ae ; ; 
rien contre l’antériorité de la nef.’ It was inevitable 


only for the reason that the nave was done after the 
choir and after the master was forced to compromise 
with the old the west facade. Anyone can 
follow vertical edge of that buttress of the 
southwest tower and find its continuation (perhaps a 
few if there was a recession in a 
profile) above the eave of the aisle where the parapet 
joins it and see that the vertical line cuts through the 
frame of the first window of the aisle, No. 4 (St. John 
the Evangelist). In the interior the frame had to be 
omitted and the stained glass of the narrow window 


towers of! 


along the 


inches withdrawn 


directly touches the wall of the tower, or more accu- 
It seems unbelievable that Mas- 
ter B, with the whole site empty, should have begun 


rately of its staircase.*” 


his work in 1196 by chiseling away about fourteen 
meters of the buttress and making all the other irregu- 
larities of the west part. No, he began at the east where 


he was already forced to compromise with the east end 
of the crypt, the unfortunate work of Master A, and 


to build the buttresses of the polygonal chapels above 
the lower openings against all rational rules of archi- 


tecture. He was certainly conscious of his greatness as 
i have been overcome with a pro- 


when he was forced to find 


an architect and must 
failure 


, 
ound feeling of 


him, as to us, are nothing but 


Grodecki recognizes the suspicious irregularity of the 
points W th les reach the west towers. He tried 
to exp] it by attributing it to the architect’s desire 
not to ol t the small windows in the long corridor 
of th t.’° But this thesis is not supported by the 
facts. In the first bay w window 4 there is no such 
l 1use there is no window in the corridor. 
Grodecki rightly observed that the staircase leading 
down ft the lowest interior level of the southwest 
towel! 1 not permit any opening. In the second bay 
below window 5 (St. Mary Magdalen) there is a small 
window dating from the twelfth century. The broad 

ttress of t n tructure is constructed without 
reg ird I t nd partially covers it. The master even 
walled up the opening so that it gives no light at all to 


the corridor. In the 


+} } 1] } 
dows 60 througen Q, all tl 


following four bays, below win- 
ie small Carolingian windows 
pen and regularly disposed in the 
middle of the buttresses. This is quite understandable 


from the point of view of the east-to-west theory: the 


master used the given foundations. These windows are 
rbundantly illustrated in my article 


» XXXIX, 1957, P. 39, figs. 6-10. 


G p.Cits, } 6. 

B u, Op.cit., 1 8, p. 268. He writes: “Ajoutons 
1 t ] ut | s dans les niches des contre-forts; 
( t tou le | restaurées ou sculptées 4 neuf en 
1 i VIM. | r et Chenillon.” He describes these 
fi it » that ot be any doubt which ones he 


T} <pression “restaurées ou sculptées 4 neuf” may 


still open, except for that under window 8 which was 
covered about 1415 when the Vendome chapel was 
built. Nobody, however, was concerned about the other 
windows of the corridor. The substructure of the 
southern wing (and analogously that of the north- 
ern wing) of the transept closed them up, aad the 
darkness of those parts of the corridors of the crypt 
is one of the many unforgettable impressions of the 
cathedral. The thesis that the windows of the crypt had 
to be unobstructed and that this explains the pentimento 
is untenable. Rather the pemtimento remains one of the 
strongest proofs for the east-to-west theory. 

The last of the mistakes concerns the figures of the 
bishops on the buttresses of the nave, which really can- 
not be used as evidence for the west-to-east theory. I 
know that a German colleague is working on this 
subject and I restrict myself, therefore, to a few re- 
marks. There are five figures on both sides of the 
nave. Those of the south were not, as Aubert wrote, 
done immediately after 1194, but, as Bulteau stated, 
in 1865.°° Of those of the north, three are corroded 
to such a degree that I doubt whether they can be dated 
precisely. The other two look as though they had 
been restored and resemble those of the south side, so 
that they too may have been renewed around 1865. 
The restorers took as their models partly the jamb 
figures of the south portal, partly later ones from the 
north porch, copying the folds at their feet. From the 
chronology of the architecture, one may guess that the 
originals could have been put into the niches between 
1210 and 1216. It is possible that they were prepared 
in the workshop even before 1210 and stored until the 
buttresses were ready. 

The upper part of the west facade, with its big rose 
window, probably had to be erected before the roof 
was continued from east to west to the gable. After 
this was done, the vaults between the towers could be 
closed. The rose combines the forms of the windows of 
the clerestory with those of the flyers of the nave. 
Clearly they betray the hand of Master B, and it may 
have been the last part he completed. He probably 
died soon thereafter, and Master C took over the direc- 
tion of the work. Grodecki’s guess that this happened 
in 1216 or 1217 may very well be correct.”* Master C 
had to finish the arms of the transept, including their 
facades and rose windows, which show a knowledge 
of the tracery in the Reims’ choir. 
Master C later added the porches, rich in fantasy and 
new ideas. He departed somewhat from the classic 
style, e.g. using capitals as bases, and created forms 
which tend to recall mannerism (better called akyr- 
ism). We admire him in his way, but do not attribute 


of the principles 


be called a little unclear because the word “ou” is ambiguous. 
See Grodecki’s article, p. 109, and Marcel Aubert, La sculp- 
ture francaise au début de Pépoque gothique, Florence, 1929, 
p. 85, and the captions for plate 68. 

21. Grodecki, of.cit., p. 119. He reproaches me in his article 
in note 2 on p. 96 with having quoted him inaccurately con- 
cerning the dates of the porches. I must apologize for having 
used the date of the porches given by Lefévre-Pontalis and 
Emile Male. I readily accept the dates as given by Grodecki. 
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to him the flying buttresses of the choir and transept, 
which were designed a long time before by Master B. 

We are accustomed to admire this Master B as the 
initiator of the High Gothic style, and we now have 
further reason to admire his genius when we see that 
he anticipated forms of the Late Gothic in designing 
the flyers of the choir. We bow to this man and regret 
that his work ended in a personal tragedy when he 
was forced to compromise from the beginning at the 
east up to the displaced rose window at the west. With 
amazement we find that all irregularities, revealed 
many years ago by investigators, remain unnoticed by 
the average visitor. What prevails is the g 
the warm feeling of peace, the overwhelming experi- 
ence of holiness. To do justice to this outstanding 
Master B, to his personality, his merits, his quality, is 
only possible if we acknowledge that he began his work 
at the chapels of the choir and that he is not to blame 
for any of the patchwork. Therefore, the quarrel 
among scholars as to the place at which the construc- 
tion of the Cathedral was begun is not a petty concern. 
These few men, working as a team, are grateful for 
each correction and united in the common desire to 
discover step by step the historical truth.” 


reatness and 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


PALAZZO SPADA 
JACK WASSERMAN 


The prevailing opinion in the nineteenth century 
concerning the architectural origins and history of the 
Palazzo Capodiferro-Mignanelli-Spada was that it had 
been built for Cardinal Girolamo Capodiferro by Giulio 
Mazzoni in the pontificate of Paul III (1540’s). Sera- 
fini,’ in 1915, rejected this interpretation and proposed 
instead the new patronage of Pope Julius III, another 
architect, Girolamo da Carpi, and a new date of 1550. 
He maintained that it was only after 1555, at the 
death of Julius ITI, that Capodiferro took possession 
of the palace. Serafini’s conclusions, however, are not 


22. The photographs used in this article were made by the 
architect Wolfgang Frankl in Rome. 

1. A. Serafini, Girolamo da Carpi. Pittore e architetto fer- 
rarese (1501-1556), Rome, 1915 (henceforth referred to as 
Serafini), pp. 368ff. For the more i 
tury writers with whom Serafini 

2. Serafini has been supported in most of his conclusions by 
C. Cecchelli, “Il Palazzo Spada sede del Consiglio di Stato,” 
Capitolium, Vi, 1931, pp. 372ff.; but the 
doubted his interpretation and have, instead, retained the 
older one of the nineteenth century: P. Poncini, “Il Palazzo 
Spada,” Capitolium, x1x, 1944, pp. 51ff.; L. Bruhn, Die 
Kunst der Stadt Rom, Vienna, 1951, pp. 428f., and M. Vocini, 
“Fantasmi a Palazzo Spada,” L’Urbe, xvi, no. 4, 1953, pp. 1ff. 
F. Zeri (La Galleria Spada in Roma, Florence, 1954), on the 
other hand, has remained neutral. 

The purpose of this note is to reexamine the dating, owner- 
ship, and identity of the architect of the Palazzo Spada on the 
basis of evidence available to us, but not incorporated in 
previous studies, and, in addition, to introduce two sixteenth 


ineteenth cen- 





iportant n 





isagreed, see p. 369 _ &. 


following have 
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convincing, and studies since 1915 have oscillated be- 
tween the acceptance of his speculations and those cur- 
rent in the nineteenth century.* 

It is extremely difficult to date the construction of 
the Palazzo Spada, or to identify its original owner and 
architect. The archives of the Capodiferro family have 
not been found and the files of the family notaries 
do not reveal the necessary information.* Moreover, 
Vasari, the only contemporary eyewitness who men- 
tioned the building, did not, as Serafini pointed out, 
include the date the building was begun, or even the 
earliest owner, but merely wrote that Mazzoni was 
employed (at some unspecified time) by Capodiferro 
to decorate the palace.* 

Since Serafini’s discussion of the Palazzo Spada is the 
most extensive in recent times, it will be useful, so that 
the entire problem may be brought clearly into focus, 
to examine critically his ideas, first as to date and 
ownership and then as to the architect. 

Serafini offered essentially four arguments in favor 
of Julius III and the year 1550: 

1. The palace appears for the first time on Bufa- 
lini’s map of Rome, published in 1551, and is repre- 
sented in the general shape as we know it today (Fig. 
3); hence the construction was far enough advanced 
in that year to reveal its plan.® In a rectangular area, 
separated by a street from the structure being erected, 
is insc-ibed: “P.R.C.S. Giorgiu” correctly given as 
“P[alatium] R[everendissimi] C[ardinalis] S[ancti] 
Giorgi[o]u.” This refers to 
Capodiferro who, from 1544, bore the title of Cardinal 
San Giorgio di Velabro. Serafini concludes that Bufalini 
was distinguishing between Capodiferro’s property and 
the new palace, which he failed to identify, since its pur- 
pose had not yet been determined. 


obviously Girolamo 


Serafini tries in this way to disassociate Capodiferro 
from the palace in its initial stages of construction. But 
his interpretation of Bufalini’s map of Rome is un- 
convincing. It is true that the name of the Cardinal is 
not in the area of the new building, but neither are the 

tas ; ae ae 

words “Palacium Pauli III” included inside that of 
the nearby Palazzo Farnese (Fig. 3). They, too, are 
century drawings of the palace that I have recently discovered. 
It is my hope, if not to offer definitive answers, at least to 
open new paths of research that may lead to solutions of the 
many problems surrounding this building. 

3. D. F. Ughello (Italia sacra sive de Episcopis Italiae et 
insularum adiacentium, Venice, 1719, IV, col. 1115) names 
two notaries in the Archivio Capitolino, Andreas Carutius 
and Stephano de Arnandis, in whose files were found the testa- 
ment of Bernardina de Capodiferro, the mother of Girolamo 
Capodiferro, and the marriage contract between Antonina, 
sister of Girolamo, and Fabio Mignanelli. Ughello concludes 
by stating that there are also other instrumenti relating to Al- 
phonso Recenatus, the father of Girolamo. These documents 
do not seem to refer to the Cardinal himself, but it might be 
useful to examine the files of the notaries to check the possi- 
bility that Capodiferro may have inherited from his parents 
the property on which the palace was built. 

4. Serafini, p. 375. See Vasari, Vite (Milanesi edition), vit 


p-. 70. 


’ 


5. For this part of Serafini’s discussion, see pp. 


book. 


370ff. of his 
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in a rectangular area separated from this palace by 


a street; but if they identify the Palazzo Farnese as 
belonging to Paul III (Farnese), as they obviously 
do, why should not the name “P.R.C.S. Giorgiu” 
other palace as belonging to Capodiferro? 
Bufalini, in this instance, used the procedure of placing 
es of the owners in separate blocks since there 


was no room within the boundaries of the ground 


neighboring property did 
he same people. Bufalini always pre- 


plans themselves, and the 


in fact belong 





ferred to distinguish between names of palaces, which 
invariably within bounded areas, and of 
streets and piazzas, which he placed in the spaces 

Serafini continues that the Cardinal could not 
built the palace anyway since in the last 

Oo pontificate of Paul III and during that of 
Julius III he was ent from Rome, first as legate 
to Romagna and then as emissary to the kings of 


pe ssibly have 


years t th 


France, Francis I and Henry II. He did not return 
to Rome until the second half of 1555, the year of 
J nd five years after the building was 
begun. Capodiferro then took possession of the palace 
is payment for debts owed to him by the Camera 
Apostolica 

This second argument, too, is misleading. Serafini 
did not attempt to ascertain precisely Capodiferro’s 


movements 


sufficient 


from 5, and there is actually 
quite definitely Capodi- 
in Rome in these years. Flaminio Vacca 
relates an event in which Cardinal Capodiferro heard 
of Pompey, found near the Can- 
Rome, which 
The Cardinal informed 


1544 to 155 
evidence to establish 


was in danger of mutilation. 
Julius III of the imminent 


: a 
vandalism and the Pope, duly horrified, bought the 
statue and gave it to Capodiferro as a gift; Capodiferro 
‘ : , i gg 
then placed it in Nis palace, where it 1s today. The 
incident recounted by Vacca occurred in Rome be- 
tween I ind 1555, since those were the years of 
For an illustratior f Bufalini’s map of Rome, see F. 
Eh Rom f Giulio III. La Pianta di Roma di 
Leo? i t de , Rome, 1911. 
8. Memorie iwtichita trovate in diversi luoghi della 
itte da Flaminio Vacca nell’anno 1594, in 
Ron 1 di Fa Nardini, 3rd ed., Rome, 1771, p. 1X, 
no. « I ent produced by Fiorante Martinelli, 
R ’ 2 ne Rome, 1658, pp. 67ff. and Cec- 
] p | Mua. 2 (Descrizione delle pitture, scul- 
ture ¢ R 1763, p. 106) was also aware of 
nt but h ikes 1 ntion of the fact that the statue 
was given to Capodiferro by the Pope. Serafini (p. 369 n. 1) 
had the account from P. G. Hiibner, Le Statue di Roma, 
Leipzig, 1912, 85, but he criticized Hibner for not giving 
the I implying that it was invented 
by Hiil 
I would like to quote the last few lines of Vacca’s account 
since they are pertinent to our discussion. After telling us of 
the fate that awaited incient statue he continues: “Per- 
enuta all’orecchio del Cardinale Capodiferro sentenza si 


ed andato da Papa Giulio, nar- 
randogli il successo, resto il Papa stupefatto, ed ordind immedi- 
t ligenza per se, e mando a Padroni di 
dividerseli fra di loro; e cavata 


the pontificate of Julius III. Capodiferro’s presence in 
Rome in these years is further corroborated by other 
facts. For example, he was there on February 25, 
1547, when he was named legate to Francis I,° in 
1550 for the conclave which elected Ciocchi del Monte 
as Pope Julius III,’® and in 1553 when he was chosen 
as legate to Henry II and, as Pastor tells us,’ left 
Rome on April 16, 1553. 

3. Serafini, in his third argument, attempts to estab- 
lish Julius III as the one for whom the building was 
erected. He points out that the annotator of Ciaconius, 
Augustino Oldoini, in the account of the life of Giro- 
lamo Capodiferro refers to the “regio sumptu” to 
characterize the amount of money spent on the palace. 
Serafini interprets this as signifying an expense incurred 
by the Camera Apostolica, hence by Pope Juhtus, since, 
he maintained, without citing other examples, the term 
was used at that time only in relation to that papal 
body.*” 

The interpretation given by Serafini to the words 
“regio sumptu”’ is fictitious, particularly when they are 
read in the context of the life of Capodiferro. A free 
translation of Oldoini’s Latin text is as follows: “There 
now exists also in Rome, built with regal expense 
[regio sumptu] by the same Cardinal, the palace which 
bears his name Capo di ferro with certainly excellent 
stones and paintings, which the Spada family (originally 
from Brixighella in Aemilia) possess in our time and 
which they enlarged and decorated so well.”** This 
statement can mean only one thing: the palace was 
built by Capodiferro at very great cost. Further cor- 
roboration is given by another book, entirely over- 
looked by Serafini, which is based on the same Cia- 
conius. In the Descrizione di Roma moderna formata 
nuovamente con le autorita del Card. Baronio, Alfonso 
Ciaconio, Antonio Bosio, e Ottavio Panciroli, pub- 
lished in Rome in 1697, one reads (page 267) that the 
palace was built “con grandissima spesa nel tempo di 
Paolo IIT dal Card. Gerolamo Capoferro. . . .”** 


detta statua ne fece un presente al medesimo Cardinale Capodi- 
ferro. Certo fu sentenza da Papa; ne’ ci voleva altro, che un 
Capodiferro: ed al presente sta nella sala del suo Palazzo a 
Ponte Sisto.” The last sentence suggests a connection between 
Capodiferro and the palace in the 1550s, but in interpreting 
this narrative one should keep in mind that Flaminio Vacca 
was born in 1538 (see Thieme-Becker, XXxx1v, p. 22); hence he 
was too young, between 12 and 17 years of age, at the time 
the event occurred, and wrote his book in 1594, long after 
the episode. 

g. Ludwig Pastor, The History of the Popes, London, 1923, 
XII, p. 475. 

10. [bid., x11, pp. 4ff. See also plate 1 in F. Ehrle and 
H. Egger, Die Conclaveplane, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
1933, which represents the seating arrangement at this con- 
clave and bears the name of Capodiferro in seat number 14. 

11. Pastor, of.cit., XIII, p. 149. It might be valuable to 
look into the Vatican archives to learn the duration of his 
residence at various times. 

12. Serafini, p. 370. See A. Ciaconius, Vitae et Res Gestae 
Pontificum Romanorum et S. R. E. Cardinalum (with addi- 
tions by Augustino Oldoini), Rome, 1677, 111, col. 706. 

13. [bid. 

14. It seems significant that Ciaconius-Oldoini (ibid., 111, 
col. 755f.) did not include an illustration of the Palazzo 








60 THE ART 
4. Serafini supports his contention that the palace 
was built by Julius III in 1550 by noting the presence 
there of the Ciocchi del Monte cartouche. 
in the cortile as a full papal emblem supported by two 
statues, and again in the form of alternating moun- 
tains and wreaths in the spandrels of the arcade, in that 
part termed by Serafini the original structure of the 
building (Fig. 1),’* and in the ‘ceilings and vaults of 
the interior. On the other hand, the cartouche of 
Capodiferro, “now erased” replaced by that of 
Bernardino Spada, wall. 
Naturally, he continues, the decoration of the ceilings 
and vaults must have preceded that of the walls.*’ At 
no point in his discussion does Serafini inform us of the 
characteristics of Capodiferro’s cartouche. 

This problem is not as clear-cut as Serafini believes. 
The three mountains and wreaths from the Ciocchi del 
Monte cartouche in the spandrels of the arcade of the 
cortile are stucco reliefs and are 


It appears 





and 


occupied the frieze of the 


not necessarily con- 


Spada in the medallions commemorating the buildings erected 
for Julius III nor mention it in the discussion of the Pope’s 
life (ibid., cols. 742ff.). 

15. Serafini, p. 370. There also appears in the cortile, be- 
side that of Julius III, the cartouche with three lilies of the 
King of France (Fig. 1). Its presence in this palace is a 
mystery which has various explanations: that the palace may 
have been destined for the habitation of the Cardinal pro- 
tector of France, Ippolito d’Este (Serafini, p. 370 n. 1), or 
that the palace was the seat of the French ambassador in Rome 
(see Zeri, La Galleria Spada in Roma, p. 9). There is, 
ever, the direct connection that Capodiferro had with two 
kings of France as emissary of Popes. At the present state of 
our knowledge, the problem must remain unsolved. 

16. Serafini, p. 376 n. 2. In the interior, I have found such 
elements only in the gallery. 

17. Serafini, p. 376 n. 2. 


how- 





18. Uffizi, no. 2014 A (recto and verso). Pen and ink on 
white paper. 0.429 X 0.312 cm. P. N. Ferri, Indice 
geografico-analitico dei disegni di architettura civile e militare 
esistenti nella R. Galleria degli Uffizi, Rome, 1885, p. 182. 


These drawings are here reproduced for the first time. The 
drawings are on the recto and verso of a single sheet. 

The recto (Fig. 3) represents on the right side the ground 
plan of the right front corner of the ag and the stairway 
leading to the first floor. It is inscribed: “parte di pianta del 
palazzo del Cardinale Capo di ferro in ae misurata col 
palmo rom.” On the left side are shown two details of the 
lower left wall of the cortile, with the blind arcade, and 
detail of its entablature with the triglyph 
and metope, and cornice. It is in banda e co 
le finestre e da 3 bande e 
tutto.” 

The verso (Fig. 4) represents, in the upper left corner, a 
detail of the top story cornice on which is inscribed 


pilaster 
“da una 


capital, 
scribed 


loggia di sotto, di sop finestre per- 


“anornicie 
corniclie 


dello grondo.” The main part of the drawing is of the right 
side of the entrance facade of the cortile. In the lower right 
corner is a detail of the base of a pilaster. On the bottom of 
the drawing is written: “Cortile del palazzo di Capo di ferro 
in Roma.” 

These drawings are without doubt by Dosio. Compare the 
handwriting and technique with those on the Dosio drawings 





reproduced in C. Huelsen, Das Skizzenbuch des Giovannantonio 
Dosio, Berlin, 1933, pls. 37, 39, 42, 72, and 116. 

19. That is, sometime after 1549 when Dosio ed the 
Roman workshop of the sculptor-decorator Raffaele da Monte- 


lupo (see Huelsen, of.cit., p. 111). We can deduce this from 
certain irregularities in the drawings to be explain 
we assume that Dosio at the time did not yet know 
final arrangement was to be. Notice 


1 only if 
1 what the 
for example, that in Fig. 


,] 
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temporary with the arcade itself. That the reliefs are 


later is borne out by two drawings by Giovainantonio 
Dosio (Figs. 2 and 4) executed when the building was 
the property of Cz 


us, and while the walls were being decorated with 


podiferro,’*® as the inscription tells 


It is significant that there 
of the 


statues and stucco reliefs.’® 
are no reliefs shown in the spandrels in either 
drawings. They were, therefore, applied later.*° 
Actually the whole issue is complicated by the fact 
that two cartouches are associated with Capodiferro 
and that both appear today in the palace, in places un- 


One of these 


divided field containing four undulations on the 


, consisting r of 

right 
the whole crowned by a 
What 


cartouche is visible 


suspected by Serafini. 


side and six lilies on the left, 
cardinal’s hat, 
is most interesting is that the same 
bene: ath that of the Spada in the 
rooms.” a silver field con- 
taining a red bull with one foreleg raised.** 


is over a door in the gallery.” 


ceilings of several 
‘he second cartouche is 


This is 


3 the metopes have ornaments that do not appear on the build- 
ing; that the areas between the brackets of the cornice do not 
yet have the 4, that Dosio has sketched 
in very lightly a part of the frieze above the ground floor en- 
Actually 
only the group of the warrior fighting the centaur appears in 


rosettes; and, in Fig. 
tablature, but that he is wrong in his representation. 
that area of the frieze, while the other group does not appear. 


This would that Dosio is 
actually there but what he thought was to be 


recording not what was 
placed in that 


area. It would be interesting to speculate on Dosio’s role in the 


suggest 


decorations. Was he merely an interested bystander or was he 
employed here as a stucco worker? 
20. I am frankly 


Julius III should ap 


dividual. One may, of course, suggest various possibilities: that 


unable to say why the coat of arms of 


pear at all in the palace of a private in- 
for a short period the palace was used for papal purposes, but 
actually became papal property; or 
authorized Capodiferro to oa his cartouche in the p 
order to honor the 


never perhaps Julius 
lace in 
Cardinal for some reason still unknown. 
The solution to this problem can come only after furth 
search in the Vatican and Capodiferro archives. 

21. For a view of the gallery showing the cartouche above 
the door, see C. Ricci, L’Architettura del cinquecento in Italia, 
Turin, 1923, pl. 113. Cardinal Capodiferro’s 
illustrated in Ehrle and E Die Conclaveplane, pl. 11. It 
is placed beside his name at seat number 14. The 
illustrated in Ciaconius-Oldoini, of.cit., 111, col. 706, and 
Raccolta araldica di Trumaso Mercandetti, 11, p. 7188 
(Manuscript in the library of the Collegio Araldico in Rome. 
See Carlo Augusto Bertini, Manoscritti biblioteca del 
Collegio Araldico Romano, Roma, 1911, p. 22) 
include the lilies. 


er re- 


cartouche is 
gger, 


cartouche as 


360, no, 


della 
does not 


It is interesting to speculate on the appearance of the lilies 
in Capodiferro’s coat of arms. Six lilies form the Farnese 
cartouche and they may have been incorporated by Capodi- 


ferro into his own cartouche after he was made cardinal by 

Paul III This plain the 

lilies with the mountains and wre aie of Julius III in the 

vault of the gallery. Capodiferro had reason to be grateful 

to Paul III for making him a cardinal; did he also have reason 
be grateful to oy III? 


(Farnese ). may ex intermingling of 


22. Particularly in four of the rooms of the first floor on 
the left side of the cortile. If one looks at the ceilings from the 
proper angle, one can just barely detect the undulations of 
the Capodiferro cartouche. The best view of this overpainted 
emblem, owing to a low ceiling, is in the very small room 
which adjoins both the er. circular stairway and the first of 
these rooms beside the gallery. See the lower left corner of 
Fig. 6. 


" 
23. See G. B. di Crollalanza, Dizionario storico-blasonico 
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three ceilings in the so-called Palazzetto 
* 


Spada, which is generally believed earlier in date than 


carved on 


the Palazzo Spada. The bull with one foreleg raised 
also occurs several times in the metopes in the cortile— 
n that part of the building which Serafini would con- 
sider the original structure, 
Evidence that the 
Cardinal Girolamo Capodiferro results also from an 
examination of the new building in relation to the rest 
of the property. The palace on the left, part of the 
older property, consists of the Palazzetto Spada joined 
by an arch to a small early Cinquecento structure called 
asetta del in a drawing of the 
area by Ottaviano Mascarino (Fig. 5).** The new 
palace is basically a rectangle with two wings extend- 
ing from its left side to enclose an area called “‘cortile 


palace was actually built by 


Domenico” 


sig.or 


comune” in the same drawing.** The facades of both 
palaces are joined and share the width of the cortile. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the new palace, the small 
house and the bu on the left were originally part 
ding and that the second cortile served 
as a passageway from one part to the other. It would 
be difficult to explain this topographical situation if the 
palace had been built by Julius ITI. 


It seems certain, on the basis of our discussion, that 


1 

yu ding 
] 

of one large hol 


the building was begun by Capodiferro in the period 
of Paul III and that work, particularly the decoration, 


155 


, 


continued into the ’s. This conclusion is the only 


lich can account for the following facts: 


} 
} 


logical one w 


1) the literature since the early seventeenth century 


says unanimously that the palace was built by Capodi- 


tabile italiane, Pisa, 1886, 1, p. 226, 


lelle famiglie romane, Rome, n.d., 
e that the cartouche with the bull 
before becoming cardinal, since it 
in the earlier building; the other, 
probably the one he selected upon 





also the coat of arms of the Recanati 
family (see the reproduction of the 





n llo, Italia sacra, vit, col. 732). 
24. See below, 1 3 for information concerning this 
drawing. For the dat of the Palazzetto Spada, see A. Ven- 


rte italiana, Milan, 1938, X1, pt. 1, pp. 377f. 
ind 7 me-Becker, XXV1, p. 455. For the date of the small 
| Cecchelli, “Il Palazzo Spada... ,” p. 380. 

25. This rear w is as long as the combined shorter one 
and ll h I wing is hidden from the piazza 
by the last bay of the facade. Entrance to the second cortile 
was ned from the ral cortile of the palace, from the rear 
of tl nall house id through a now-closed vicolo that led 
f > Via Giulia, through an arch, to Via Capodiferro in 


“cortile comune” 


designation of 
property was divided among the heirs 
ipodiferro branch retained the build- 


of Capodiferro. The ( 
the Palazzetto Spada, and the small house, 


ry called 


the drawing as belonging to Domenico Capodi- 

ferro; the Mignanello branch, connected to Capodiferro 
through the marriage of Fabio Mignanello to Girolamo’s 
15 either inherited or purchased the large palace. 


Being relatives, the Capodiferri and the Mignanelli retained 
ommon property. 
Totti, Ritratto di Roma, Rome, 1638, 


Serafini, p. 374. He 


that it was 1 


explained this inadequately by say- 
ld to Capodiferro, but given to him as a 


ferro in the period of Paul III,”* and in not a single 
instance is the name of Julius III mentioned in this 
connection; 2) the palace does not appear in the in- 
ventory of Julius’ possessions drawn up at his death, 
as Serafini himself noted;** 3) the portrait of Paul ITI 
appears in the Flight to Egypt in the “cappella” of the 
palace.”* 

The history of the palace from the death of Cardinal 
Capodiferro until its purchase by Bernardino Spada in 
1632 is obscure.*® The literature from the seventeenth 
century until today has assumed, perhaps correctly, that 
the Mignanelli inherited the palace from Capodiferro 
because of their connection with him through the mar- 
riage of Fabio Mignanello to the sister of Girolamo 
Capodiferro.*® There is nothing to disturb this hypothe- 
sis, although the earliest written evidence of Mignanelli 
ownership does not antedate 1597.°* However, the 
palace seems to have had many occupants, who prob- 
ably rented it from the Mignanelli.*? 

Architectural alterations were made in the palace 
during the period of Mignanelli ownership,** perhaps 
in the 1580’s or 1590's. There are three drawings, 
one of them never before reproduced or discussed and 
two of them heretofore unpublished, which permit us 
to determine the extent of the work. The first of these 
(Fig. 5), by Ottaviano Mascarino,** shows the layout 
of the entire area, including the first floor of the palace, 
the gardens, the stables, the property of Domenico 
Capodiferro on the left, the vicolo stretching from the 
square in front of the palace, through an arch, to Via 
Giulia, and the small house of Domenicc.** It is an 


payment for debts owed to him by the Camera Apostolica. 

28. This was first pointed out by Zeri (La Galleria Spada in 
Roma, p. 10) who, however, came to no conclusion about it. 
Paul III made Capodiferro a cardinal in 1544. 

29. For the document pertaining to the purchase of the 
palace by Spada, see the Codex Vat. Ottob., no. 3338, avviso 
di Roma of July 10, 1632, cited in O. Pollak, Die Kunsttatig- 
keit unter Urban VIII, Vienna, 1928, 1, p. 371. 

30. For example, Zeri, of.cit., p. 10. 

31. See Codex Urb. lat. 1065, avviso di Roma of March 
24, 1597, cited in J. A. F. Orbaan, Documenti sul barocco in 
Roma, Rome, 1920, p. 87 n. 1. The Mignanelli did, however, 
own the vigna on Via Flaminia, formerly the property of 
Cardinal Girolamo Capodiferro, as early as April 8, 1570. 
This property was held in the name of Pietro Paolo, the son 
of Girolamo’s sister (see R. Lanciani, Storia degli scavi di 
Roma, Rome, 1912, 1V, p. 36). For Pietro’s relation to Giro- 
lamo, see Amayden, of.cit., 11, p. 76 n. 1. 

32. For the pertinent documents see Orbaan, of.cit., pp. 66, 


87 n. 1, 94, 270. Zeri (op.cit., p. 10) has noted in the palace 


the cartouche of Cardinal Francesco di Avila, who rented the 
palace from the Mignanelli. 

33. Zeri (op.cit., p. 10) and Cecchelli (“Il Palazzo Spada 

. .»)” p. 386) imply that nothing was done in this period. 

34. Accademia di San Luca, Rome. Fondo Mascarino, G. 
29 (0.83). Pen, ink, and gray wash on white paper. 0.58 x 
0.438 cm. Inscriptions on recto identify parts of the plan; 
verso: “Palazzo del Mignanello a capo di ferro,” “casa di capo 
di ferro.” See R. Ojetti, “Ottaviano Mascarino,” Atti e 
Memorie dell’Accademia di S. Luca, Annuario, 2, 1912, p. 75, 
no. 83 and V. Golzio, “Note su Ottaviano Mascherino archi- 
tetto in Roma,” Dedalo, x, 1929-1930, p. 192. Mascarino’s 
handwriting appears on both the recto and verso. 

35. The earliest dated reference to Domenico Capodiferro 
is 1573 (see Amayden, of:cit., 1, p. 76 n. 1). 
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unfulfilled project for the enlargement of the right side 
of the palace that would have resulted in straightening 
the north wall along Via Polverone. Note that the 
main wall, in wash, is canceled out and a new wall 
and room are introduced, in pen, over the area in the 
lower left corner which still retains the word “ ao 
The other two drawings, one of which is here re- 
produced (Fig. 7), by Francesco Galoncello da Cara- 
vaggio,*® represent only the first floor of the palace 
with the entrance and stairs on the right leading from 
the first to the second story.*’ Between these drawings 
and the one by Mascarino, mentioned above, exist 
some definite differences. In the first place, both Mas- 
carino (Fig. 5) and Galoncello indicate a 
ondary stairway in the rear left corner of the build- 
outside the 


V icolo. 


small sec- 
ing,** but Mascarino places his “lumaca” 
main block of the palace, in the 
whereas Galoncello puts it within the block, thereby 
reducing the size of the “salotto” on the right. One can 
before 


«“c . »” 
cortile comune, 


assume that the stairway had been moved 


Galoncello executed his plans, since Ferrerio, in 1650, 
depicted it in the same way (Fig. 6),*° and it is still 
today within the rectangle of the building. Secondly, 
Galoncello included a wall and stairway in the small 
gallery parallel to the front wall of the central cortile. 
These may have been temporary structures since they 
are not evident in Mascarino’s d rawing and do not exist 


appe, vol 87, no. 
547. There is no other numeration to distinguish the dr 
from each other. Red crayon on white paper 

The first drawing measures 0.58 x 0.437 cm. Th 
inscribed to identify the various parts of the building; 
verso: “Cappo de ferro del mio patron,” “palazo d 
ferro in Roma dal Sri Mignanello.” This drawing is a tentativ 
sketch of the palace done while measuring the building. 

The second drawing (Fig. 6) measures 0.44 X 0.475 ¢1 
The verso has the following inscription three times: “palazo 
de Cappo de ferro.” The drawing is more The 
dimensions in both drawings are almost identical. 

The name of Galoncello is not found on either; however, 
there are three other unpublished drawings that, although not 
for the Spada, are signed by Galoncello in an identical hand 
writing: 

1. Archivio di Stato, Rome. Piante e mappe, vi 
406. Pen, ink and brown wash on white paper. 0.436 X 0.29 
cm. Facade of the Palazzo Mignanelli in Rione Parione 
recto is inscribed: “muro comune con girolimo da Castello” 


36. Archivio di Stato, Rome. Piante e ma 
the 


( 1} po de 


nearly to scale 


] : 
il. 83, no 


the verso: “dal Sre Mignanelli in parione dove lui abit 
desegnio da Fra. che. galoncello deli botegi.” 

2. Archivio di Stato, Rome. Piante e mappe, vol. 81, no 
321. Pen, ink and brown wash on white paper. 0.325 x 0.22 


> 


cm. Doorway of Galoncello’s house on Via Babuino. Recto 


(by another hand): “Un Disegno di portta fata p mastro 
franc.o da Caravaggio di babuino ala fontana”; verso (in 
Galoncello’s hand): “porta da . . . della mia casa Francescho 


galoncello,” “Porta del galonzello.” The keystone bears th 
date of 1582. 

3. Archivio di Stato, Rome. Piante e mappe, vol. 88, no 
597. Pen and ink, pencil and brown wash. Ground plan of 
houses made for the Collegio Greco in Rome. The recto i 
scribed with the names of the various rooms, but not in Galon- 


il 
in- 


cello’s hand; verso (in Galoncello’s hand): “dise . . . deli doi 
casi del colegio deli grezi,” “casi fatti del colegio grechio 
roma,” “casi fatti p il colegio grecho.” 

I have found no information concerning Francesco Galon 


cello. 
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today.*° Finally, Galoncello recorded a tiny circular 
stairway, still present today, in the front right corner 
of the 
it. It seems reasonable to conclude that the Mascarino 
plan antedated Galoncello’s. 

The paucity of documentation with which we have 


“cortile comune”; Mascarino did not include 


had to contend in our discussion of the date and owner- 
ship of the Palazzo Capodiferro is equally serious when 
we turn to the problem of the architect. The identifica- 
tion of Mazzoni as the architect, retained so tenaciously 
throughout the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries, was justly discredited by Serafini. He pointed 
out that this traditional attribution was the result of a 
misreading of Vasari, or at least an uncalled-for elabo- 
ration of his discussion of the activity of Giulio Maz- 
zoni in the palace. Vasari merely wrote that Mazzoni 
had decorated the interior of the palace of Cardinal 
Capodiferro with stucco, fresco, and oil paintings: he 
did not name him the architect.*? Indeed, there is not 
a shred of evidence, stylistic or otherwise, to indicate 
that Mazzoni designed the palace. 

Serafini, as an alternative to Mazzoni, proposed 
Girolamo da Carpi. He reasoned that Cardinal Ippo- 
lito II d’Este in 1550 gave his architect, da Carpi, to 
his close friend Julius III. The Pope put da Carpi to 
42 


work on the Belvedere; *? and, Serafini supposed, when 


the Pope decided to build his new palace in the Rione 


37. Dosio’s drawing (Fig. 2), on the other hand, shows the 


ground floor entrance to the stairway and the tunnel-like area 
ieading to the landing on the first floor; Mascarino’s (Fig. 5) 
shows the stairway itself and the first floor landing, which gives 
lery front of the door of 


access to the end of the long gal in 


»” 


the enormous “sala grande. 


38. Mascarino does not draw in this stairway but simply 
7 


notes it as “lumaca”; Galoncello shows it to be U-shaped 

39. P. Ferrerio, Palazzi di Roma de piu celebri architetti 
Libro primo, Rome, ca. 1650, pl. 38. It is interesting that the 
decorations and paintings in the “salotto” are later in date 
than those in the rooms on the left of the cortile. They were 
perhaps carried out in the 1580’s or 1590’s. We may also note 
that the stairway is in a different position in Letarouilly 
(Edifices de Rome moderne, Paris, 1857, 111, pl. 243) than in 
Ferrerio (Fig. 6): it is still within the main block, but moved 
back to form an entry in front and it has become circular, as 


it is today. 


40. Ihe three paintings in this area are much later in date 
than the 


41. Vasari, op.ctt., p. 


others in the gallery. 


70: “Costui avendo poi da Daniello 


] 


imparato a lavorare di stucchi, paragonando in cio il suo 


maestro, ha ornato di sua mano tutto il di dentro del palazzo 
dal cardinale Capodiferro, e fattovi opere maravigliose non 
pure di stucchi, ma di storie a fresco ed a olio che gli hanno 
dato, e meritamente, infinita lode.” Ferrerio (op.cit., pl. 37) 
was the first to assume from this text that Mazzoni was also the 
architect, and wrote that the palace was built by Cardinal Capo 
di ferro “con architettura di Giulio Mazzoni, Piacentino, pit 
tore, et MDLxIIII.” The date 
given by Ferrerio is equally unreliable. F. Titi, Descrizione 
delle pitture, sculture e architetture, Rome, 1763, p. 106, fol- 
lowed Ferrerio, but changed the date to that of the pontificate 
of Paul III. C. Percier and P. F. L. Fontaine (Palais, maisons 
et autres édifices modernes dessinés 4 Rome, Paris, 1798, text to 
pl. 69) accepted the tradition started by Ferrerio and Titi but 
pointed out that Vasari had merely assigned the decorations to 
Mazzoni. 

Serafini, p. 3 


‘ 


scultore architetto nell’anno 


§2. 


42. 
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Regola naturally selected his recently acquired archi- 
tect to d n it and to decorate the ceilings with paint- 
ngs.** Serafini t zed that da Carpi was occupied 
in the building until the end of 1551 or the beginning 
of 1552, when ! returned to the service of the 
d’} * Serafini also saw a stylistic relationship be- 
tween the Palazzo Naselli-Crispi in Ferrara, by Giro- 
lamo da Carpi,*® with which, he tells us, the Pope was 
familiar, and the new building in Rome. Similar, ac- 


cording to him,** is the rectangular shape of the cortile 


vith t ircade of t bays on the short sides and 
the blind arcade on the long, the arrangement of the 

1 fl windows of the facade, the use of in- 
script n rectang ind the non-architectural deco- 
rations in the cortile.*’ He continues: the Palazzo 
Aquil pon which the Spada depends for its decora- 
t . me, was occupied at the time by the brother 


Baldov no del 


quently tudied by da 4 arpl. 


Monte, and was fre- 


Serafini’s suggestion and reasoning are spurious in- 
deed. ‘That da Ca was employed as architect in the 
Belvedere, that he might have painted some of the 
S s in the S| nd that he was familiar with the 

f the Palazzo Aquila of Raphael are meager 
to wv nt t ynclusion that he was the archi- 


cites as 


tect as well. Moreover, the 


da Carpi’s architectural style were too 


elements that he 


t tior of th Palazzo Naselli- 
( f 155, and p. 319, fig. 156. 
liscussion, see Serafini, pp. 379ff. 
i8. ( Il Pa Spada... ,” p. 380. One other 
1 as the designer of the palazzo 
S ( XXIII, p. 219) states flatly that 
} H ffers no discussion to corroborate 
1 k, vita, or document that I have 
. i I » the palace. Presumably Ceci 
W larity of st vetween the Palazzo Spada and the 
( no Pio IV in t Vatican gardens. But both were inspired 
Raphael’s Pa Ag n Rome and there is no need to 
‘ d by one hand. 
] 1, Rome, 1638, p. 210. 
I ippendix to Totti’s book in the 
hee i & aggiunte,” p. 531, c. 211, Vv. 7. 
] Ritratto, p. 210, it was included in 
t y of the text: “H ntro vago giardino, e fuori buona 
| rata ratiosa fontana dall’istesso Cardi- 
nale, ¢ tettur li G » Merisi da Caravaggio l’edifitio 
I t M has a certain appeal. He 
t the name of an architect with the 
Pa | | his attribution before Ferrerio in- 
M oni ( note 41). It is also interesting that 
Dott ted ar know irchitect who was active in Rome 
in t] was being erected. 
2 example, Descrizione di Roma moderna formata 
ment 1 | torita del Cardinal Boronio, Alfonso 
Cia {ntonio I , Ottavio Panciroli, Rome, 1697, pp. 
T} tl f tl 1idebook based themselves on Totti 


common in Rome at that time to be the private posses- 
sion of any single architect. And, if we can date the pal- 
ace prior to 1550, as seems certain, it would be before 
da Carpi was associated with the Pope. We must, 
therefore, agree with Cecchelli in rejecting Serafini’s 
attribution.** 

One literary tradition that names still another archi- 
tect has been entirely overlooked. Pompilio Totti in- 
forms us that the Palazzo Spada was built in the period 
of Paul III by Capodiferro;** he adds: “é architettura 
di Giulio Merisi da Caravaggio.”°® This attribution 
was repeated by others in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries,’ but it could not withstand the “au- 
thority” of Ferrerio and Titi, who were responsible 
for fixing the name of Mazzoni to the design of the 
palace. 

We know very little concerning Giulio Merisi. He 
was born in 1508, died in 1587,°* and was active in 
Rome from 1525 until at least 1566.°* He had direct 
contact with Aristotile da Sangallo, with whom he 
made estimates and measurements,’* and with Antonio 
da Sangallo the Younger.®* Unfortunately this infor- 
mation permits us to make nothing more than a tenta- 
tive attribution and, for the moment, the identity of 
the architect of the palazzo Spada must remain 
unknown.** 
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hey reproduced is his. In the Descrizione 
1719, pp. 278f., and of 1727, p. 279, 

moderna o Sia 


since the engraving 
of 1708, pp. 278f., 
and in G. Roisecco, Roma 
descrizione, Rome, 1765, p. 624, the attribution to Merisi is 
retained, but the illustration has been changed to show a facade 
with two cartouches: Urban VIII and Clement XI. See also 
Thieme-Becker, XX1V, p. 415. 

52. P. Zani, Enciclopedia metodica critico-ragionata delle 
belle arti, X11, 1823, p. 208. Zani refers to Giulio Merisio, or 
Merisi, as a Roman architect. Vasari never mentioned him. 


antica e nuova 


53. His activities are recorded in published documents in the 
Archivio di Stato in Rome. He is called both a misuratore and 
architetto for the Camera Apostolica and for private patrons, 
See A. Bertolotti, G/i Artisti lombardi a Roma nei secoli XV, 
XVI, e XVII, Milan, 1881, pp. 44 and soff. and Artisti sub- 
30; G. Milanesi, “Stima di 
Giornale di 


alpini in Roma, Mantua, 1884, p. 
Mangone,” erudizione 


357 Mm. I, 


un lavoro di Giovanni 


artistica, 1V, 1875, pp. 152f.; Serafini, pp. 354, 
and 


s4. Bertolotti, G/i 


358. 
4rtisti lombardi, p. 50 and Serafini, 

55. Bertolotti, op.cit., p. 242. The document which he pub- 
lished refers to the sale of a house on Via Giulia by Giannotto 
de Gianotti to Pier Luigi Farnese and that “there were present 
at the act, in the palace of the buyer, Antonio of the deceased 
Bartolomeo da San Gallo, architect of His Holiness, and master 
Giulio de Americis da Caravaggio.” 

56. I am deeply grateful to the Samuel S. Fels Fund whose 
assistance in the form of a fellowship permitted me to devote 
a year to study in Italy. 
like to thank Henry Millon for his careful 
reading of the manuscript. 
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I would 


This note is the by-product of a study of the drawings by 
Ottaviano Mascarino in the Accademia di San Luca in Rome. 
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HUGO BUCHTHAL, Miniature Painting in the Latin 

Kingdom of Jerusalem, with liturgical and paleo- 
y Francis Wormald, New York, 
Oxford University Press (in cooperation with The 
Warburg Institute, University of London), 1957. 
Pp. 163; 155 pls. $26.90. 


graphic chapters 


When Professor Buchthal entered upon the area of 


investigations that resulted in the present book, there 
was a curious and conspicuous void in our knowledge 
of the arts practiced in the Crusading Kingdom, 


namely, in miniature painting. Scattered here and there 
was the mute evidence that begged a champion; but 
if there was anyone to recognize the problem, there 


was none to take it up. Gaspar and Lyna had cited the 
colophon of the Brussels “Histoire Universelle,” signed 


d’Acre, commenting with astonishing 


casualn that “‘le style des miniatures suffisent a trahir 
cette origine.”’ Leroquais had identified a manuscript 
in Par ;a Missal of the Holy Sepulcher and described 
its calendar, but tl mplications of that attribution 
remained unacknowledged by students of manuscript 


illumination. The Psalter of Queen Melisende, best 


known among tl 


] 


nated 


manuscripts thought to have origi- 
in Jerusalem, had yet to be thoroughly studied, 


and Professor Buchthal’s original intention was to pre- 


pare a monograph on its illustrations. It is typical of his 
relentless scholarship that the author refused to be satis- 
fied with an isolated manifestation, however splendid, 
that he did not consider his work completed until 
he had probed every essential question bearing upon the 
entire context within which the Psalter was to be ex- 
had uncovered a 
illumination in the Latin Kingdom of Jeru- 


salem which, for 


plained. In the end, he school of 
manusc! | t 
all practical purposes, had been lost 
to modern scholarship. He had succeeded in tracing its 
complete dimensions in time, place, and style and had 
brought together a score of manuscripts, most of them 
never before properly recognized, to form an orderly 
history of the new school, from the second quarter of 
the twelfth to the end of the thirteenth century. The 
presentation of this formidable accomplishment is a 
model of method and worthy of the author’s science. 

From one point of view, the book exemplifies the 
highest standards of “manuscript archaeology,” for it 
presents in full detail the yields uncovered through 
metho 
Belgi 
rated to history of art proper, the apparatus of physical 
and d 


lical “‘digs” in the libraries of England, France, 
im, Italy, and Spain. But this aspect is subordi- 


riptive documentation having been relegated to 


a detailed catalogue at the end of the book. The main 
text contains a critical and analytical account of the 
stylistic character, development, iconography, and 


sources of this school of illumination. The catalogue is, 
obviously, of tremendous value for giving us a complete 
corpus of the known manuscripts, physical descriptions, 
and indications of all the figured and decorative paint- 
Ing, aS 


well as bibliographies for each item. Coupled 


with the excellent plates, the corpus is most effective in- 
deed, for virtually every single painted embellishment 
of the manuscript is reproduced here and, with few 
exceptions, in actual size. 

The presentation of this subject is truly rounded to 
completion by the series of appendices in which Pro- 
fessor Wormald makes his incisive studies of liturgy 
and paleography of the manuscripts. This indispensable 
evidence, often providing determinant factors, is re- 
ported in exemplary detail, subjected to sharpest scru- 
tiny, and interpreted with good common. sense. 
Through these appendices the foundations are com- 
pleted for a new and firm basis upon which the 
Crusading manuscripts must rest. It will be an easy 
matter, henceforth, to recognize and identify that rare 
and occasional manuscript of the school that may still 
be floating somewhere, outside the fine mesh of nets 
cast by these authors. 

While it is certainly true that this is the first book 
on this school of illumination, the fact alone becomes 
a banal statistic against the evidence of the thoroughness 
with which the pioneer task has been executed. It is a 
fundamental work, hardly likely to be superseded for 
a long time to come. We are left with the feeling that 
“no grass will ever grow there again!”—to quote a 
colleague’s remark on reading a new book by the 
venerated Georg Swarzenski covering one of the 
German schools of miniature painting. 

Starting with some few strands in the calendars, 
liturgy, and handwriting of the manuscripts and the 
core of attribution, the author traced out the rest 
through the ramifying skeins of stylistic evidence to 
find all the components of the school and to define its 
individuality. The newly reconstituted grouping is 
marshaled into surprisingly neat categories with respect 
to scriptoria and chronology. The case made for two 
centers, one in Jerusalem and the other in Acre, 
squares rather nicely with the context of historical 
circumstances. (Incidental background material is de- 
lineated in telling strokes, their tenor evocative of the 
author’s devoted absorption in his period.) Manu- 
scripts from the scriptorium of the Holy Sepulcher, we 
discéver, were being prepared during both of the suc- 
cessive intervals of Christian occupation, despite the 
brevity and discouraging conditions prevalent in the 
latter. The major productions from Jerusalem date in 
the twelfth century, up to the fall of the city in 1187. 
Its second phase, confined within the narrow limits 
between 1229 and 1244, belongs to the period of 
Christian tenure of the holy places under treaty negoti- 
ated by Emperor Frederick II. With one possible 
exception, those manuscripts that are given to Saint- 
Jean-d’Acre are all dated within the interval between 
about 1250 and 1290, closing with the fall of Acre 
and the collapse of Latin Syria in 1291. 

One point at once evident is that this school, from 
the first and at its best, was given its impetus from the 
patronage of the ruling royalty of the kingdom. In the 
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twelfth century Jerusalem series there is, of course, 
the Psalter of Queen Melisende, whose unmistakable 
royal destination seems now practically settled in favor 
of Queen Melisende rather than her sister. But there 
are three other manuscripts of the Jerusalem group 
that betray royal character. From Acre, in the -thir- 
teenth century, the sumptuous Arsenal Bible would 
certainly seem to require special accounting for its ex- 
ceptional splendor and quality. Professor Buchthal finds 
a likely explanation in the hypothesis that the Bible was 
commissioned by St. Louis himself during the years of 
his sojourn in the Holy Land (1250-1254). The con- 
spicuous ambition in format and execution of the 
British Museum “Histoire Universelle” invites the con- 
clusion that “in all probability it was a royal dedicatory 
copy presented to the last king of Jerusalem | Henry IT] 
on the occasion of his coronation in 1286.” Clues in 
the prayers and litany of the Riccardiana Psalter in- 
crease the likelihood of its interpretation as a royal 
commission by the Emperor Frederick II, meant for 
presentation to his third wife. 

These luxury manuscripts stand out as the master- 
works of the school and constitute the examples that are 
likely to be assimilated among “standard monuments” 
in the histories of art yet to be written. By and large, 
the remaining manuscripts are of lesser aesthetic inter- 
est. Yet even those poorer, often crude, works afford 
precious documentation which holds together the chain 
of relationships. They serve, moreover, to complete 
the balance in our picture of the developments in each 
period. ‘The peak represented by the Arsenal Bible for 
its period in Acre has to be seen against the foreground 
of provincial followers in the next generation for 
proper perspective on the school as a whole. Or, to 
take au instance of more pedestrian quality, the Dijon 
and Brussels “Histoire Universelle” yield an 
dictable resource in another connection. From them 
the author is able to demonstrate the character of the 
lost original French cycle of miniatures which they 
reproduce “more reliably than any surviving western 
manuscript, and allow us to draw important conclu- 
sions about the beginnings of mythological illustrations 
in France.” Indeed, the wealth of data from Acre for 
this cycle enables the author to compose a convincing 
stemma for the series. 


unpre- 


Considering the complexities involved in sorting out 
cycles of forty to fifty miniatures in each manuscript of 
the “Histoire Universelle,”’ we become well disposed to 
sympathize with the author’s reaction when he turns 
to the tangle of scenes in the manuscripts of William 
of Tyre’s “History of Deeds done beyond the 
“Tt is with some sense of relief that one discovers that 
most of the manuscripts said to have been produced in 
the East are either not illustrated at all, or 
purely western miniatures which need not detain us 
here.” 

If we glance through the plates of the book, the 
salient impression is that of a school variously Byzantine 
in stylistic ambition. This will hardly cause surprise, 
indeed Professor Buchthal’s probing scrutiny of this 


Sea. 


contain 
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Crusading Byzantinism may be said to constitute the 
central and most essential theme in the stylistic inter- 
pretation of the art of the Latin Kingdom. More 
striking, however, and of surprising novelty, is the 
remarkable originality of this school in the creation of 
splendid decorative and historiated initials. 

The painters, brought from various schools in the 
West or trained in their traditions, appear to have ac- 
cepted Byzantine style as their new official mode, not 
only appropriate but somehow requisite to the art of the 
Holy Land. This phenomenon itself is fascinating for 
the history of art and culture, deserving extended com- 
ment by students of this new subject. Professor Buch- 
thal takes as his problem that of sorting out distinctions 
in kind, qualities, sources, and adaptations of the By- 
zantine component. In the twelfth century scriptorium 
of the Holy Sepulcher, “the Latin miniaturists mostly 
tried to emulate their Greek masters and colleagues 
to the letter; any deviation from the Byzantine model 
immediately caused a corresponding decline in the 
artistic standard.” The twelfth century manuscripts, 
it is to be noted, are all liturgical, a factor which may 
bear upon their conservative stylistic ambition. The 
thirteenth century miniature painters, adhering still to 
Byzantinism, are no longer so deferential towards 
Greek style and the Greek models. “The Byzantine 
elements of iconography and style do no more than 
assist the finest qualities of the western tradition to 
come fully into their own.” the 
3y Zantine to 
give these later paintings their particular character is 


Dominant 
western traditions that combine with the 


among 


the style of French illumination, especially that of the 
Bible Moralisée. Liturgical texts no longer play a major 
Arsenal Bible is but 
French translation—as we note from the fact that this 
center produced the illustrated texts of William of Tyre 
and the “Histoire Universelle.” The result of inter- 
mingled French and Byzantine style did not have to 


role—even the an abbreviated 


he an eclectic hybrid, as we know from the harmonious 
resolution achieved in the Arsenal Bible, “‘the crowning 
achievement of miniature painting in the Latin King- 
dom.” Of its distinctive style the author observes that 
“‘never before nor afterwards did any Latin illuminator 
make such supremely intelligent and fruitful use of 
Byzantine models.”’ 

Such moments, however, are of greatest rarity. 
Certainly for the twelfth century, and despite the con- 
servative devotion of its painters before the altar of 
3yzantium, the productions elicit unfavorable appraisals 
by the author. The miniatures painted by Basilius, main 
master of the Melisende Psalter, are hybrids, “nothing 
but straightforward imitation of Byzantine works as 
and 
“only superficially successful.’” While the Sacramentary 
of the Holy Sepulcher is, in part, 


seen through the eyes of a western craftsman,” 
“a more genuine 
reproduction of Byzantine style,” in the Paris Missal 
knowledge of this style is rated as “very much second- 
hand.” Against the measure of pure Greek style at its 
best, it may be expected that none of the manuscripts 
can survive comparisons. But there is a single excep- 
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tion in one historiated initial of a Gospel book in Paris 
(lat. 276). The author sees in the Christ figure of 


this initial “a genuine Byzantine work painted by a 
Greek master.” 


illustrations in these 


The point is underlined: “No other 
or indeed in 





manuscripts any 


Latin manuscript from | 
a Greek artist.” 

\gainst their apparent 
success in creation, this time in the realm 


erusalem—can be attributed to 


failure in emulation is the 
redeeming 


of decorative initials rather than in the miniatures. A 


brilliant instance is to be noted in the work of the 
painter who executed the initials to the imcipit-pages 


of Queen Melisende’s Psalter. In these initials, “the 
elements derived from various sources do not stand 
lated one beside the other, but are welded into a 
new sty 1 personal creation of convincing assurance.” 
Somethir f the « ty from this beginning mav 
be observed in t 5 mentary and Missal of the 
Holy Sepulcher w is “developed into a style 
which is probably unique in the history of mediaeval 
umunat n 
The analyses of individual manuscripts with respect 
to tl component influences and national styles form 
the most compl spect of the presentation. In the 
licht of the exotic variety in the ethnic and cultural 
mposition of the population of the Latin Kingdom, 
d tio f th \tricate source-patterns in their art 
ble. The P r of Queen Melisende, for 
examp! found to have been written in a rather 
nort French hand, its calendar identified as Eng- 
lish, its main master, Basilius, despite his name and 
“first-hand instruct n a Byzantine scriptorium,” 


1d a number of different Byzantine manuscripts to 
draw upon for his compilation, seems to fail in his 
Byzantine lessons. Of the second master who “repro- 
duced m r less conscientiously all the single features 
of his Byzantine models” we are told that “the charac- 
ter of vork as a whole is entirely western.” The 
litial this manuscript, “‘no doubt” by a master of 
S Italian origin, 1 rtheless include some made 
f el ts taken from English illumination. The 
niniat f t Per Missal with “‘ittle doubt” 
S 1 to have “come from Venice and worked in the 
local tradition of Venetian painting.” Much if not 
most of tl lines ¢ rivation appears to be true but 
may re qualificat which would deemphasize 
t! vy traffic in artists in favor of simpler explana- 
tio! f t manifest eclecticism in the detectable 
vork of painters in the scriptoria 
ns similarly complicated by the “tower of Babel” 
t, W com too many hands in some in- 
t But it does seem curious, at least, to find that 
nly the figure in a single initial, in a manuscript with 
t] n tures and twelve initials, was painted by a 
Greek, v perform remains the unique genuine 
Greek work in the entire history. 

[he most puzzling attribution in the work is the 
Riccar 1 Psalter, n to th cond phase in the 
Jerusalem scriptorium. Its superb quality stands in dis- 
turbing contrast to the only two other manuscripts in 


this group, placed in the period 1229-1244. Those two 
manuscripts (the Egerton Sacramentary and the Pon- 
tifical of Apamea) are admittedly provincial in their 
illumination and their workmanship poor. As against 
the wealth of decoration in the Riccardiana Psalter 
(seven miniatures, a full page initial and numerous 
smaller ones), the Pontifical “has only one insignificant 
illumination.” “The Egerton Sacramentary has a num- 
ber of coarse initials and a Crucifixion miniature whose 
“mediocrity” and “dirty” and “unpleasant” colors are 
in keeping with the spelling of “Crishtus” in large 
letters across the background. Concerning Jerusalem at 
this time, we are led to believe that the Christian com- 
munity “led an obscure and provincial existence” and 
that the city “was more or less cut off from the rest 
of the Kingdom.” Professor Wormald states with 
simple caution that our knowledge of Jerusalem in the 
period is very slight, and, while the canons probably 
returned for necessary services in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher, “whether conditions could support a 
scriptorium is not known.” He sees no striking resem- 
blances between the writing of the Riccardiana Psalter 
and other manuscripts of the series. 

The Psalter appears to be an enigma if placed in 
Jerusalem. Only the calendar might be cited as direct 
evidence for the attribution. Otherwise Professor Buch- 
thal finds it necessary to attribute the unusual minia- 
tures “to an artist of Sicilian birth” or familiar with 
local Sicilian painting. The closest parallels for its style 
are found in Sicilian miniatures and some of the out- 
standing characteristics of the Psalter miniatures “ap- 
pear here for the first and only time in the history of 
book illumination in the Holy Land.” In these circum- 
stances it may be recalled that the calendar of the 
Melisende Psalter, though English, was copied in Jeru- 
salem. The litany and monastic prayers in the Riccardi- 
ana Psalter, if taken at face value, would require us to 
place the manuscript in the convent of St. Anna in 
Jerusalem, but Professor Buchthal points out that this 
need not, and cannot, have been the case, since the 
convent was in Mohammedan possession at the time. 
To explain the circumstance of the indications relating 
to the convent, he suggests that they were copied from 
an older volume. It becomes difficult to understand 
why the Riccardiana Psalter might not simply be given 
to Sicily in the first place, the calendar copied from a 
model provided for the occasion. The arguments for 
this interpretation could be elaborated, and would be 
known to Professor Buchthal better than to anyone 
else, so we must be content to register the disturbing 
aspects of his argument as they strike a sympathetic 
reader. 

Among the things about which the author’s discus- 
sion would have been most welcome is an analysis of 
the unusual frames to some of the miniatures of the 
“Histoire Universelle” in the British Museum (plates 
83 and 85). Even though the ivory covers of Queen 
Melisende’s Psalter fall outside his scope on technical 
grounds, the fact that they are book covers and have 
small scenes composed in a manner that invites com- 
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parison with the miniatures makes one regret that they 
could not be included in this study. A practical matter, 
which will cause more direct concern to the reader who 
wishes to follow the byways of the argument, or get a 
simple visual impression of one manuscript or another, 
has to do with the lack of captions on the plates. ‘hey 
are abundantly keyed in the text, the list of illustrations, 
and the catalogue. Nevertheless the intermingling of 
figures from several different manuscripts within one 
group of plates makes this task cumbersome indeed. 
Plates 20-32 intermingle illustrations from two dif- 
ferent manuscripts, one of which is broken up and kept 
in two different libraries; the series from Plates 89-129 
combines subjects from three manuscripts of the “His- 
toire Universelle,” and on some plates there are as 
many as nine figures. However the captions might have 
been introduced, whether by code names or in blocks 
of type, their lack is perhaps the most serious hindrance 
to effective use of the book. 

Professor Buchthal’s book has given us much and 
left us much to think about; and, for both, students 
of mediaeval art will remain in his debt. In the con- 
cluding discussion he says: “A comprehensive assess- 
ment of the place of these manuscripts in the history 
of medieval European art will remain a task for the 
future.” A good work solves a problem or problems 
but, in clearing jungles of previous ignorance, opens 
new vistas and new questions. What, indeed, is the 
place of this extraordinary school on the larger horizon 
of mediaeval European art? 

HARRY BOBER 
Institute of Fine Arts 
New York Uniwersity 


GEORG KAUFFMANN, Poussin-Studien, Berlin, Walter 
de Gruyter & Co., 1960. 108 p.; 46 pl. with 80 
figs. 


The year 1960 will mark a date in the history of 
Poussin studies as important as 1914, when three basic 
monographs on the artist were published. In the sum- 
mer 1960 an extraordinary exhibition of Poussin’s 
paintings and drawings was to be seen in Paris, the 
first one on such a large scale;* almost at the same 
time the Poussin student received a wonderful two- 
volume publication of the proceedings of the Poussin 
symposium held in Paris in September 1958.* But 
even this was still not all. As the art journals brought 
out the first articles connected with the exhibition, and 
The Burlington Magazine devoted its whole issue to 


1. Among small scale undertakings of that kind only the 
American show of 1959 should be mentioned: Nicolas Poussin, 
1594-1665: A Loan Exhibition Organized by The Minne- 
apolis Institute of Arts in Collaboration with the Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art, 1959, introductions by Sir Anthony Blunt and 
Walter Friedlander. 

2. Nicolas Poussin, ouvrage publié sous la direction di 
Chastel, Paris, 1960 (two volumes). 

3. Erwin Panofsky, 4 Mythological Painting by Poussin in 
the Nationalmuseum Stockholm, Stockholm, 1960. 


André 
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the problems resulting from the exhibition, two books 
were published: one by the great master of Poussin 
interpretation, Professor Erwin Panofsky,* the second 
by one of the youngest “Poussinistes,’ Dr. Georg 
Kauffmann.* This shower of studies, which in a reader 
interested in Poussin arouses a curious feeling of 
““embarras de richesse,”” must take some time to digest, 
but undoubtedly it will modify and enrich in considera- 
ble degree our conception of Poussin, of his art, his 
development, his ideology. It is to be hoped that the 
forthcoming book by the maitre-poussiniste Sir Anthony 
Blunt will present us with this new image of the French 
artist. For the time being let us concentrate on only 
one of the contributions, that by 
Georg Kauffmann, entitled Poussin-Studien. 

The book is constructed of three main elements: the 
analysis of a 


above-mentioned 


seventeenth century manuscript 
the copy of the French translation of 
Diirer’s Treatise on Proportions (in the collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jurgis BaltruSaitis, Paris); the interpre- 
tation of the Washington Madonna on the Steps; the 
interpretation of the self-portrait in the Louvre. It is 
not an eclectic book; it has its own leading idea, its 


com- 
mentary in 


own these. This thése can be summarized as follows: 

In the art of Poussin at the end of the forties there 
emerges a tendency to interpret space and objects in 
terms of surface; in some works of that time, namely 
in the Madonna on the Steps (1648), in some drawings 
connected with the Chantelou Sacraments series, and in 
the yuvre self-portrait (1650), the suggestion of 
space fades away, and the forms seem to be projected 
on the surface, arranged in a planimetrical way. This 
tendency is connected by the author with three factors: 
1. Poussin’s acquaintance with Diirer’s proportion 
studies, where the methods of projecting geometry have 
been used, the commentary of the French Diirer copy 
having been connected by Kauffmann with the French 
Poussin-milieu in Rome, 1640 (Chantelou, 
Chambray, Errard). 2. Developments in the scientific 
approach to perspective in Paris about the middle of 
the century; the whole problem of the famous quarrel 
between Bosse-Desargues and the French Academy 
has been discussed anew.*® Bosse represented the “‘new,” 
surface-bound conception of space and objects against 
the “naive,” traditional Huret, porte-parole of the 
Academy, and against the Treatise on Painting of 


about 


Leonardo, adopted by the Academy. This explains in a 
new sense the famous criticism of the Treatise expressed 
in a letter by Poussin, quoted by Bosse. Poussin’s opin- 
ions depended on his relations to Bosse and Desargues. 
3. Poussin’s friendship with Chantelou, a possible au- 


4. Dr. Kauffmann has published two articles on Poussin 
problems, connected with the main thesis of his book: “Vasari- 
Poussin,” Mitteilungen des 
Florenz, Vill, 1959, pp. 252-256, and “La Sainte F 
Pescalter et le probleme des proportions dans Vceuvre d 
Poussin,” Nicolas Poussin, op.cit., pp. 141-150. 

5. Dr. Kauffmann brings more information about this prob- 
lem than was to be found in the recent study by Jurgis Bal- 


truSaitis, Anamorphoses ou perspectives curieuses, Paris, 1955. 


Kunsthistorischen Institutes in 


amille a 
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thor of the Diirer’s manuscript commentary, who was 
in Rome in 1640 measuring ancient sculptures and who 
remained the most faithful friend, correspondent, and 
customer of Poussin’s; it was for Chantelou that the 


preparatory drawings of the Sacraments series were 


made as well as the self-portrait of 1650, a paradig- 


matical instance of the “crisis of space feeling,” as seen 
by Dr. Kauffmann. To Chantelou, finally, a repetition 


by the artist himself of the most important drawing of 
the Madonna on the Steps had been sent. The whole 
group of works is collected under the heading of “Chan- 
telou-style,” then modified into a “Chantelou-mode,” 


according to the notion of “mode” introduced by 
Poussin himself. 

The n the French copy of Diirer’s 
treatise on proport ons, which Dr. Kauffmann connects 
with the theorists and artists who 
studied ancient statues in Rome about 1640, stresses 


the 


commentary 


group of French 
“planimetrical” side of Diirer’s proportion figures. 
Dr. Kauffmann wonders if this interest in Diirer had 
not induced Poussin to thoughts resulting later in the 
proportional surface schemes of the pictures of about 
1645-1650. 

One of the “points de resistance” of the above-sum- 
marized thesis of the book under review is the interpre- 
tation of the Washington Holy Family (or Madonna) 
on the Steps. Dr. Kauffmann tries to explain the mean- 
ing of St. Joseph with the compass and the ruler as 
well as the unusual scenery of the architecture and of 
the steps. He assumes—after Blunt—that in these cases, 
where the compass is not accompanied by the carpenter’s 
technical instruments, it should be interpreted as an 
intellectual symbol, and for such symbolic interpretation 
he finds the only fitting tradition in the iconography of 


the arts, especially of “geometry” in its theoretical 

“mode.” He adduces as a close example a print by 

Guido Reni, which he proposes to call Theoria geo- 
a 


metrica.© The meaning of St. Joseph’s figure is taken 

as a key to the conception of the picture; even 
he Bi te . 

and this is methodologically interesting, as a 

reversal of the current procedure—the symbolic mean- 

be understood, according to Dr. 

Kauffmann, only as a result of an interpretation of the 


whole 
more 


ing of the figure can 


formal and expressive conception of the whole work. 
And this ' 


we 
bound”; the 


) 


‘surface- 
steps (added at the last stage in the 


conception is “planimetrical,” 
development of the compositional idea) are shallow,’ 
and their “unhuman” size makes them appear flat, 
bound to the surface, and not leading into the space. 
Thus this planimetrical conception is understood by 
Dr. Kauffmann as the specific kind of Bellorian Idea, 
the principle of the intrinsic “order” of this work, and 
the figure of St. Joseph with his geometrical instruments 
turns out to be the outward personification of this 


6. Mo Rent, 
Here the. discrepancy 


I 
Professor Blunt’s observati 


Bologna, 1954, no. 37. 
Dr. Kauffmann’s and 
ns is obvious; cf. Blunt: “. . . the 


stra Guido 


between 


steps themselves, which rve out the space into a series of 
rectancular blocks” (Art and Architecture in France: 1500 to 
1700, Melbourne, London, Baltimore, 1953, p. 192). 
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artistic inward order of the picture: “The same set of 
forms, which had only an allegorical function in the 
Idea-vignette in Bellori’s book of 1672, comes to life 
in the Madonna on the Steps as in the autonomous work 
of art” (p. 62). 

Unfortunately the Washington Madonna was not 
painted for Chantelou and the only link with him is 
constituted by the above-mentioned self-copy of the 
definitive drawing project, sent to him. The planimetri- 
cal structure of the Louvre self-portrait, however, could 
have been connected more closely with Chantelou, 
as it was painted especially for him on his constant insti- 
gations. The situation is still more convenient, as 
Poussin began two pictures of the same kind and found 
the later one better suited to his friend while sending 
the former version to Pointel. The conclusion drawn 
is that the character of the Louvre picture had been 
conceived by Poussin as corresponding in some way to 
Chantelou’s taste or conception of art. 

But in this general line of reasoning the whole con- 
tent of the book is not included. Not only are links 
being established with the art-theoretical and scientific- 
geometrical thinking; Dr. Kauffmann also tries to find 
out the meaning of pictures, or of their elements, by 
using the symbolic keys according to Ripa or to emblem- 
writers. So, although in a smaller scope, he does for 
French pictures what Hans Kauffmann has done for 
the Dutch in his excellent essay on the “Five Senses.’”* 
But in the article on the Fiinfsinne the disguised sym- 
bolism was studied; the younger Kauffmann shows 
also another process—how in the second half of the 
century, the objects tend to assume an abstract and 
manifestly symbolic character; how “in the history of 
the artist’s model the allegorical type becomes the rival 
of the natural one,” how “the repertory of the allegor- 
ical images appears at the side of the old treasure of 
natural forms” (p. 59). 

The symbolism of the compass, but also that of the 
steps—both denoting the “measure,” the order of the 
rationally ruled universe—is studied and new vistas of 
considerable importance are opened. In a similar way 
the meaning of a diamond ring in the Louvre self- 
portrait, the importance of which passed unnoticed 
until now, has been made clear and brought into the 
general content of the picture. But in the Washington 
Madonna, if really abstract meaning is being given to 
the steps and to the compass, we are confronted rather 
with a disguised way of expressing symbols, even if 
the objects are somewhat abstract in their shape. It is 
difficult to follow the author when he sees the steps as 
“the dream image in the emptiness” (p. 60). It is 
equally difficult to accept the view that the background 
architecture of the picture “stays before our eyes like 
a shadow of itself”’® and that this is a result of follow- 


8. Hans Kauffmann, “Die Fiinfsinne in der niederlandischen 
Malerei des 17. Jahrhunderts,” Kunstgeschichtliche Studien, 
H. Tintelnot, ed., Breslau, 1943, pp. 133-157- 

g. The footnote refers the reader here and in another place 
to the color reproduction in the book by Paul Jamot, Connais- 
sance de Poussin, Paris, 1948, pl. 139. This reproduction, 
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ing Bellori’s principle to paint in the “ideal” way, 
which “will speak to the dignified spirits and not to 
the common people” (p. 61). 

Here we touch on one of the shortcomings of the 
book. The method adopted by the author can be de- 
scribed as an “integral” one, as he tries to approach the 
works of art from various points of view, to see in them 
various strata of meaning,*° 
always in their historical relativity. By using an 
gral” method Dr. Kauffmann hopes to achieve integral 
results and explain everything, connecting all phe- 
nomena, although often slightly disregarding the chron- 
ological probabilities. It is difficult to reject the artfully 
constructed chain of relationships and arguments, but 
at various stages of reasoning one feels doubts—as far 
as the observation of the concrete forms or the estab- 
lishing of relationships are concerned—or remains un- 
certain. Surely, to bring a quite certain proof in 
art-historical interpretation is not an easy thing; but 
reading Dr. Kauffmann’s ingenious book we are from 
time to time unconvinced by the author’s “Eimfiihlung” 
in the described works. 

First of all, let us say that the argument is somewhat 
too large and at the same time too narrow. Dr. Kauff- 
mann begins with the statements that Poussin’s late 
style begins in 1642 and that for his art at that period 
the problem of proportions and surface composition is 
the most important one. This reviewer cannot see how 
we are entitled to call the “late period” of an artist the 
span of twenty-three years in which certainly many 
different tendencies can be seen. Blunt, Friedlander, 
and the other Poussin students have seen the distinct 
difference between the classic period “after the Paris 
journey” and his latest style, the ultima maniera, which 
has been in so beautiful a way described by Erwin 
Panofsky."* It seems to this reviewer that what Dr. 
Kauffmann has to say about Poussin’s development 
concerns just the classical, the middle, the ripe, and not 
the late period of his art. But this is perhaps a problem 
of nomenclature. More important is the following. 
When we study Dr. Kauffmann’s book, we get the 
impression first that the whole oeuvre of the forties and 
about 1650 is being connected with planimetrical think- 
ing (the Diogenes picture is adduced), then we find 
the hypothesis that it is perhaps only a “mode,” and 
that this “mode” is quite limited to pictures connected 
with Chantelou. As far as the first, maximalistic con- 
ception is concerned it would be difficult for this re- 
viewer to follow the author. He still feels the space 


and to consider the forms 


‘ 


“inte- 





however, is based not on the Washington version of the 
Madonna on the Steps, but on the version that formerly be- 
longed to the collection Lerolle, mentioned by Dr, Kauffmann 
(p. 36) as belonging to Mlle Bertin-Mourot. Dr. Kauffmann 
calls it “an old copy.” One can infer that this quite good color 
reproduction is not quite faithful as far as the Washingtor 
original is concerned. 

10. Here a difficult point arises. Are we entitled to look for 
“different strata of meaning” in Poussin, who nev 
such various possibilities of reading hi 
letters? But the analysis of the Seasons by Dr. Sauerlinder is a 
proof against such doubts. Cf. note 17. 

11. Erwin Panofsky, “Poussin’s 4 pollo 





nentioned 


ind Daphne in the 


suggestion in the Phocidn landscapes, in the Man with 
a Snake, in the Orpheus, Polyphemus, and Diogenes as 
very important, even if the surface pattern is carefully 
studied and even if the space is divided in coulisse- 
separated zones. It is difficult to deny what Blunt said 
about Poussin’s art in the forties, that “this more spatial 
conception of composition is a method regularly used by 
Poussin during this period.”** The flatness of the picture 
is rather rare in the structured art of Poussin. 

But even if we really may see in the two pictures 
discussed an especial “mode,” this reviewer does not 
see how to explain the fact that a painter connected 
with Chantelou by so many links of friendship, who 
executed so many pictures for his friend, should have 
painted the most programmatical picture of the “Chan- 
telou-mode” for another customer and should have 
been satisfied in sending to his ideological friend a copy 
of the preparatory drawing. . 

The other objection can be raised against the too 
direct connecting of the “space-denying” “flatness” 
with the influence of Diirer. In Diirer’s theory of pro- 
portions the planimetrical, projective stage was the first 
one. “Under the influence of Leonardo and Alberti, 
however, he shifted his aims towards a purely anthropo- 
metric science.”** It should be emphasized that it was 
Diirer who, willing to apply perspective to human 


«“ od ee) 
cubistic’”? manner of 


firures, introduced the curious 
drawing the human body in movement with the due 
foreshortening of each one of the cubes to which the 
human hody had been reduced in his studies. Diirer—as 
Erwin Panofsky says—“‘to a mathematical schematiza- 
tion of linear design . . . opposes a mathematical classifi- 
cation of plastic conc epts.””** The fact that the group of 
antique-measuring connoisseurs and the Parisian mathe- 
maticians were interested in planimetrical surface 
schemes has perhaps not very much to do with Diirer, 
except for the fact that their interests found expression 
in a commentary written on Diirer’s book. They only 
choose the possibility of planimetrical thinking inherent 
in Diirer’s ideas. 

Some doubts may arise also as far as the chrono- 
logical “flexibility” is concerned. Poussin’s works of 
about 1648-1650 are connected with Bellori’s theo- 
retical views exposed in 1664 and published in 1672" 
as well as with perspective discussions in Paris in the 
sixties and even about 1670 (Huret’s book appeared in 
that year). Dr. Kauffmann escapes the difficulty by 
saying that Poussin foreshadows the development, going 
ahead of his time; but the strength of the argument is 
Louvre,” Bulletin de la Société Poussin, 111, 1950, pp. 27-40. 

12. A. Blunt, of.cit., p. 191. One may be permitted to doubt 
if it is right to say that it was only the Baroque period (as 
opposed to the Renaissance) that considered the composition of 
the picture plane as an important problem; cf. Kauffmann, 
p. If. 

13. Erwin Panofsky, “The History of the Theory of Human 
Proportions as a Reflection of the History of Styles.’ Meaning 
t the Visual Arts, Garden Citv, N.Y., 19656, p- 100. , 

14. [bid., p. 103. 

15. Anachronistically enough the author speaks of an “Erin- 
nerung an Bellori” in Poussin’s art about 1648 (p. 62). 
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certainly weakened in this way. Iconographical sources 
are often adduced that postdate the pictures under dis- 
cussion to a considerable degree, for instance, Boudard’s 
Iconologie, 1766, Lairesse’s Grosses Malerbuch, 1707, 
Schouten’s Emblémes, 1697, Breysig’s Wdérterbuch 
der Bildersprache, 1830. I do not think all the mean- 
ings are so constant as to entitle us to use iconographical 
sources with such freedom. 

\s far as the interpretation of the Madonna on the 
Steps is concerned, this beautiful and thoughtful chap- 
ter brings us certainly into the complicated nexus of 
artistic and iconographical problems, but still we are 
thout an answer as to why Poussin chose this 
and this picture (painted for de Fresne*® as it 
s “planimetric” manifesto. Why is St. Joseph 
least from the iconographic point 
In the opinion of this reviewer perhaps the 


was) for 
the main person—at 
of view!lr 

picture is still first of all reli- 
architecture is a Civitas Dei, a 
construction of which was St. 
shadow of the Virgin. The steps 


general meaning of the 
gious: the monumenta 
simple carpenter at th 


Jose ph, covered by tl 


to the Kingdom God are “unhumanly” high, hard 
to climb—the only possible way leads through Christ 
and his Passion, symbolized by the fruit given by St. 


John to the Holy Child. We are entitled to see in this 


pict first of all a deep religious meaning, especially 
now, when the t1 enificance of the Seasons has been 
revealed by Sauerlinder.’ 

When Dr. Kauffmann endeavors to show the picture 


ri’s doctrine of the artistic Jdea 
iss in the hand of Joseph has a 


> 
as a refiection of b 


and says that the comp 


similar meaning to that of the compass in the hand of 
the allegorical /dea personification in the 1672 edition 
of Bellori (this meaning being that the picture is ruled 
by the artistic /dea) it can be objected that Poussin 


ily conceived of 


certal 


many of his pictures of the ma- 


ture period as ruled by the /dea without ever expressing 
it by the compass in the hand of a represented person. 
The author says that the picture grew out of drawings 
built of abstract, metrical forms and not of the 
ervations of nature. But was th's an exceptional case? 
Does it connect the picture with the dea concept in an 
ptional way! 


The philosophical generalizations leading to the con- 
clusion that the “‘flatness,” the tendency to planimetrical 
composition of the surfa 


Neopl ifonk 


can be 


» schemes, is a sign of Poussin’s 
inclinations seem to reach too far; the same 


said about tl 


to this Neoplatonic 
of the 


nardo’s philosophical position is 


opposition 
Aristotelian 
partisans. As far as Le 


trend of the tendency Leonardo 


concern studies of André Chastel throw 
interesting light on strong Neoplatonic interests.** 
16. G Wildenstein, Poussin et ses graveurs au XV Ile 
( Pa 19 no. 5 p. 89, wrongly identifies Nicolas 
Hannequin, Sieur de Fresne, for whom the Madonna on th 
Steps was painted, with t itic and art-theoretician Raphaél 
Tr lu | é 
17. Willibald Sauerlander, “Die Jahreszeiten. Ein Beitrag 
zur allegorischen Landschaft beim spaten Poussin,” Miinchner 
J buch der bildenden Kunst, ser. 3, V1, 1956, pp. 169-184. 
18. André Chastel, Art et Humanisme a Florence au temps 
de Laurent le Magnifi que, Paris, 1959, Ppp. 401-440 (“Léonard 


In ‘Blunt’s admirable “Introduction” to the proceedings 
of the Poussin symposium we read that “Poussin after 
the Paris trip was a stoic and erudite libertine; the old 
Poussin was a little pantheistic or rather panpsychistic.””*® 
Could he have been also a Neoplatonist? Some Neo- 
platonic elements in his thinking have been found by 
Panofsky, but perhaps Neoplatonism was not an im- 
portant part of Poussin’s philosophical outlook. 

Is the position of Joseph with his leg outstretched 
and one knee drawn up really that of a thinker? The 
position in Passarotti’s print adduced by Dr. Kauffmann 
is rather different; different also is the typical position 
of seated Evangelists and philosophers, the head resting 
on the hand being the chief discerning element of 
thinking. Perhaps the position of St. Joseph represents 
another, less popular formulation of the similar idea. 

Also in the interpretation of the self-portrait Dr. 
Kauffmann succeeds in achieving more than the exist- 
ing studies offered. His analysis does not often conflict 
with the results of the masterly study by Michael 
Alpatov published a quarter of a century ago in this 
journal, although Dr. Kauffmann has brought forth 
more conclusions by exploring the symbolical and em- 
blematical content of the picture. The connection of 
the expression of Poussin’s face with Ripa’s description 
of Pittura seems convincing, as well as the excellent 
short treatise on the diamond’s iconographical mean- 
ing, this stone being able to mean “the stoicist philosophy 
of life” (Lairesse), splendor, and claritas. Not so con- 
vincing is Kauffmann’s new interpretation of the back- 
ground painting: the combination of the eye on the 
diadem and of the hands put on the shoulders of the 
allegorical figure can certainly mean the “theory” and 
“praxis”; however, to look for a disguised allusion to 
Poussin’s name and to find it in the very act of “put- 
ting” hands (ponere) seems a little far-fetched.” 

This reviewer thinks that the general meaning of 
the background picture, that of Pictura with its two 
sides, practical and theoretical, may be found also in the 
conception of the whole. Here must again be discussed 
the problem of what is the object on which Poussin’s 
hand rests. It does not seem to be a Skizzenmappe, as 
Kauffmann takes for granted. It is clearly a roll of 
papers bound with a ribbon. We have, however, no 
reason given within the picture to conclude what kind 
of papers they are. They may be pages of sketches, as 
well as leaves covered with theoretical notes. I think 
this second possibility can be taken into consideration 
if we compare the Louvre picture with the Pointel 
self-portrait in its Berlin version, considered to be the 
best.** In this last picture, which was begun first, 


de Vinci et le Néo-platonisme”’). 

19. Anthony Blunt, “Introduction: Etat présent des études 
sur Poussin,” Nicolas Poussin, A. Chastel, ed., Paris, 1960, 
p. XXIV. 

20. The idea that the inscription ANNO IUBILAEI means not 
only the year 1650 as Jubilee year of the Church but also 
alludes to the ten-year-long friendship between Poussin and 
Chantelou is not convincing. 

21. Cf. Exposition Nicolas Poussin, Musée du Louvre, 
Catalogue by Sir Anthony Blunt, 1960, no. 89 bis, p. 119. 
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Poussin is shown with his brush in the left hand, the 
right one resting on a book inscribed on the back De 
lumine et colore (the mirror reversal of hands has not 
been corrected), both sides of the artistic process, theo- 
retical and practical, being in this way expressed. In the 
Louvre self-portrait the right (in reality probably the 
left) hand of Poussin rests on a paper-roll; the left 
hand is not shown. Are we not entitled to think that 
the roll still denotes “theoretical insight”; with the 
frames, linen on stretchers, and the completed picture 
standing for practical work? In this way, the meaning 
of the background picture would find its echo in the 
idea of the whole work. 

The author conceives the Louvre picture not in the 
terms of “similitude,” but in the terms of seventeenth 
century “portraiture,” which had a very general mean- 
ing (in Bosse “portraiture” was equal to “perspective” ). 
But in Poussin’s correspondence this element of simi- 
larity to his real face has been stressed.” 

Poussin-Studien by Georg Kauffmann makes inter- 
esting and stimulating, if difficult reading, opens many 
new and sometimes unexpected vistas into the Poussin 
image, changing so fast in our time. It brings, by the 
way, a very valuable historical chapter about the per- 
spective theoreticians in France in the second half of 
the seventeenth century; it gives a profound insight 
into a few very important aspects of Poussin’s art. Its 
shortcomings derive chiefly from the endeavor to con- 
struct a synthesis from what has been essentially ana- 
lytical and very partial material. ‘Therefore this image— 
however ingeniously drawn—of Poussin’s classical ma- 
turity remains a little one-sided: its “‘planimetrical” 
sophistication somewhat shadows the more profound 
perspective in which different “modes” of the same 
period could also have been brought to equally full, 
diamond-like brightness. 


JAN BIALOSTOCKI 
University of Warsaw and 
National Museum in Warsaw 


ALDO BERTINI, / Disegni italiani della Biblioteca Reale 
di Torino, Rome, Istituto Poligrafico dello Stato, 
1958. Pp. 86; 700 figs. 


After writing the catalogues for two exhibitions 
of selected drawings from the ex-Royal Library in 
Turin in 1950 and 1951, Professor Aldo Bertini now 
publishes the complete, or rather nearly complete, cata- 
logue of the Italian drawings in this collection. The 
catalogue falls just short of completeness because of a 
number of self-imposed omissions, which the author 


22. Letter of 29 May 1650. Cf. also on the similarity 
problem: Bernard Dorival, ‘Les Poussin,” 
Bulletin de la Société Poussin, 1, 1947, p. 48. Dr. Kauffmann 
quotes a sentence of Le Moyen (1666) to the effect that “the 
artist makes his portrait in every work of his,” the self-portrait 
being not privileged in expressing his individuality if it does 
not speak through its artistic form. It should be observed that 
this idea is not a 17th century speciality and that at that time 


autoportraits d 


lists in his preface. They concern primarily two volumes 
of drawings by Piazzetta, one volume of [nvenzion 
teatrali by Fabrizio Galliari, and an amorphous group 
of drawings (“in tutto un centinaio al massimo”’) of 
which no further definition is given beyond the state- 
ment “disegni di valore scarso.”” One additional limita- 
tion: of the eighty-seven sheets of Girolamo da Carpi’s 
dismembered sketchbook only eight have been cata- 
logued and reproduced. Professor Bertini’s discussion 
of all questions relating to this sketchbook is, however, 
so penetrating that no one would think of objecting to 
a restriction caused, no doubt, by circumstances be- 
yond his control. Instead, Professor Bertini deserves 
every praise for the secure connoisseurship with which 
he has changed the attribution of this sketchbook from 
the traditional Battista Franco to Girolamo da Carpi. 
It could be added that in the meantime Mrs. Phyllis 
Bober has been able to connect the Turin sketchbook 
with a similarly large group of studies by da Carpi in 
the Rosenbach Foundation in Philadelphia and with 
several isolated sheets in the British Museum. 

The catalogue is well produced and uncommonly 
easy to handle. One of its principal attractions is the 
fact that all seven hundred drawings discussed in it are 
also reproduced. One is amused to find that the typo- 
graphical presentation of the catalogue entries and the 
arrangement of the illustrations are a straightforward 
copy of the catalogues of the Albertina. Only the format 
has been changed to Wiener Jahrbuch size. Unfortu- 
nately the Albertina series is taken as a model also in 
one of its negative aspects: unnecessary isolation charac- 
terizes the working method of the Turin catalogue as 
much as it had characterized the Albertina volumes. In 
neither case has an attempt been made to correlate the 
material under discussion with the drawings in other 
major collections. However, in order to establish cor- 
rect proportions, it will have to be remembered that the 
Albertina volumes began to appear over thirty years 
ago. Since then the catalogues of drawings at Windsor, 
in the British Museum, and at Oxford, with the wealth 
of relevant information and critical analysis they contain 
in their entries, have set a considerably higher standard, 
which the work under review does not attempt to 
reach. Apart from comments by travelling scholars on 
the mounts of the drawings, no outside information 
seems to have been available to the author. It might 
well go too far to demand that an unpublished Zuccaro 
drawing from the Rosenbach Foundation should have 
been listed as the original of No. 446, especially since 
the author of the catalogue has performed the far more 
important task of describing the Turin drawing cor- 
rectly as “copia di bottega.” But, nearer home, a refer- 
ence to Pietro da Cortona’s preparatory study in the 


its life was rather almost extinct: originating in Florentine 
Neoplatonism, it appears in Ficino, is moralistically interpreted 
by Savonarola and psychologically by Leonardo; in a little 
different version, formulating the impossibility of the painter 
to paint a figure which is not in some way identical with him, 
it appears even earlier, in Dante and later in Pico della Miran- 
dola (cf. Chastel, of.cit., pp. 102-104). Therefore, this idea 
cannot be used as a specific key to 17th century pictures. 
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print room in Rome (Inv. No. 124352) for Turin 


No. 536 and a discussion of their relative position could 
Pt use be expected. Reference to Louvre No. 8730 
already 
> Béguin, at bate: eliminz ate 


in connexion with _— rin No. 432 would, as 


propose d by Mac 


lame 


the not very helpful caption “after Giorgio Vasari (? ) 

vithout necessarily establishing the correct authorship. 
[he opinions expressed on the mounts of the drawings 
themselves have been recorded in the catalogue and 


Mr. Popham appears a 


sistently studied the col 


; the scholar who has most per- 
Only in the case of No. 
een cited, with negative result. 


lection. 
540 has his opinion not | 
Of the two views proposed for this drawing: Cavedone 
in the catalogue, and Jacopo da Empoli by Mr. Popham 
on the mount, the latter is certainly to be preferred. 
Why it should have been with 


necessary to disagree 


Mr. Popham over No. 81 is difficult to see. The draw- 
ing in question is certainly closer to Federigo Zuccari 
than to Giulio Campi. In the case of No. 377, given to 
G. B. Ricci, the acceptance of the annotation on the 
mount, on the other hand, has led to added confusion. 
The author of the catalogue calls attention to “una 
sigla antica, ma posteriore al disegno, di cui ¢ 


leevibile 
if the drawing is inspected 1 


will be seen to be preceded by the 


etters “a BR furnishes the artist’s monogram: 
Giovanni Bat Rovere. At the time Mr. Pop- 
ham made his comment on the mount of the Turin 


drawing he was evidently under the impression that 
|.B.R. stood for Giovanni Battista Ricci (as becomes 
ulso clear from his Windsor catalogue of 1949) and it 


this attribution which the 


Turin catalogue adopts. 


exhibition catalogue Drawings from Lombardy 
So-1620 (Los Angeles County Museum and else- 
where, 1956) could have been used to arrive at the 
correct attribution, as in it a typical della Rovere draw- 


noe 


ig, again signed J.B.R., is discussed and reproduced. 


\n a di Jitional example of della Rovere’s hand, cor- 


rectly attributed, could have been found in D.ssa 
Gregori’s article in the September 1950 issue of 
Paragone. Too much trust in casual observations on 
the mounts is also responsible for the attribution of 
No. 353 to Pontormo. As Dr. Janet Cox informs me, 
the draw ing should be hat en to Maso da San Friano, an 


idea which seems immediately plausible once the Turin 
sheet has been com} 


in the Uffizi 


1 wo additional ca 


-d with Maso’s certain drawings 
and at the Pia re. 

ses could be mentioned where the 
ittributions proposed in the catalogue appear to be 
resting on very slender foundations. No. 598, given to 
Salvator Rosa on the basis of an old inscription, is in- 


stead a very typical drawing by Ribera, and I note that 


Mr. John Gere has come to the same conclusion. A 
drawine of identical stylistic and technical features 
from the Albertina on several occasions has been 
reproduced, with the correct attribution to Ribera, 
and similar studies by Ribera could be found in most of 
the principal drawing collections. No. 235, on the 


strength of a traditional attribution, appears as Paolo 
Ligozzi. It is actually an exact copy after one of Ber- 


nardino Poccetti’s San Antonio lunettes in the cloister 
of San Marco. To the alarmingly long list of unrecog- 
nized copies in the Turin catalogue that Mr. Philip 
Pouncey has recently furnished in the Burlington Maga- 
zine, two items have been added by Dr. Kultzen and 
Mr. Jacob Bean: No. 172, after Polidoro da Cara- 
vaggio (Palazzo Milesi), and No. 634, after Bernini 
(Countess Matilda). 

One further omission, of a different nature, has to 
be censured. It concerns No. 319, Perino del Vaga’s 
study for the ceiling of the atrium of the Palazzo Doria 
at Genoa, a drawing justly described in the catalogue 

s “Disegno fondamentale per lo studio . . . di Perino.” 
For this very reason it is doubly surprising that a repro- 
duction of the verso of this sheet should have been 
omitted. The author considers the verso a “‘compo- 
sizione mitologica . . . di debole imitatore,” and, as far 
as one can judge, neither statement is correct. Clearly 
it is from Perino’s own hand as much as the recto and 
will have to be taken into consideration by the specialist 
in this matter. Represented are female figures with 
children in Cinquecento costume, and why they should 
form a mythological composition is far from evident. 
At any rate a somewhat careless description of subject- 
matter appears in other cases. Thus No. 69, by Lazzaro 
Calvi, is described “Trionfo di un condottiero.” 
Actually the drawing represents Psyche being wor- 
shipped. The Mannerist brassitre arrangement of the 
protagonist is clear enough and so is the presence of ° 
Venus and Eros as watchers from the sky. And above 
all the drawing contains very direct references to the 
composition of the same scene in the Psyche series by 
the Master of the Die. No. 441 is described as “Gest 
guarisce un paralitico (?), o risuscita il figlio della 
vedova di Naim (?).” Since Mr. Popham is given 
credit by the author for the attribution of the drawing 
to Federigo Zuccari, it is strange that no reference 
should be made to the fact that Mr. Popham’s an- 
notation also indicated the purpose of the drawing. 
It served as an early study for the decoration of the 
Cappella Paolina in the Vatican and a routine check in 
Baumgart and Biagetti’s book on the chapel (pl. lvi) 
would have yielded the correct description of the scene: 
“Pietro, accompagnato da Giovanni, guarisce il para- 
litico alla porta Speciosa del tempio di Gerusalemme.” 
No. 425, “Scena di esorcismo,” 
fied as what it is: 
of St. Benedict. 

The technical information supplied by the catalogue 
seems on the whole reliable, although, taking the re- 
viewer’s usual risk of sounding petty, it could be pointed 
out that whoever the secretary in charge of assembling 
the first skeleton information of the Turin drawings 
was she must, on several occasions, have let her mind 
wander elsewhere. A few random tests have shown 
that the water-marks of Nos. 353 and 438 are not 
recorded in the catalogue, that the collector’s marks 
of Nos. 403 and 404 (in both cases Lugt 1710) have 
equally gone unnoticed, and that the technique of No. 
57 (the drawing has actually been traced), No. 235 


could have been identi- 
a well-known scene from the life 
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(squared in red chalk), and No. 429 (squared in black 
chalk) has been indicated imperfectly. More serious is 
the fact that evidently by oversight a drawing of excel- 
lent quality (Biblioteca Reale inventory No. 15671, 
with an old attribution to Vasari) has been left out of 
the catalogue altogether. 

Most of these negative remarks concern isolated 
points, and some of them are quite negligible or at least 
of minor consequence. They do not detract from the 
value of the work, which deserves to be welcomed as 
the first solid platform from which all future discussions 
of the Turin drawings will have to depart. Since the 
publication of the catalogue, and as a direct result of it, 
new interpretations have already been advanced. In 
point of fact Dott. Moccagatta and Borea (in Arte 
antica e moderna, Nos. 8 and 9), both using material 
presented by Professor Bertini, have recently been able 
to add to our knowledge of Moncalvo and Domeni- 
chino as draughtsmen. The work has also to be wel- 
comed as the first volume in a series of catalogues dedi- 
cated to drawings in Italian libraries, and one may 
speculate on what is to follow. The publication, again 
with complete illustrations, of the far more homogene- 
ous material in the Biblioteca Marucelliana in Florence 
or the Biblioteca Comunale in Siena would be of crucial 
importance to all students of Italian drawings, and one 
can only hope for their appearance in this series. But 
Professor Bertini’s catalogue is more than just the first 
volume of a new series; it is in fact the first scholarly 
catalogue of any public collection of drawings in Italy 
that has so far appeared and it deserves as such the 
warmest possible praise. 

WALTER VITZTHUM 


Unwersity of Toronto 


NIKOLAUS PEVSNER, 4m Outline of European Archi- 
tecture, Baltimore, Penguin Books, Sixth, Jubilee 
Edition, 1960. Pp. 740, 609 pls. $20 


Pevsner’s Pelican paperback (1st ed., 1942) is as 
near to being a perfect textbook as any I know; in the 
field of architecture it is without parallel, and it de- 
serves fully the decoration conferred upon it by its 
publisher in this handsome revision, extravagantly illus- 
trated with over six hundred half- and full-page plates. 
The Jubilee edition is enlarged by the addition of essays 
on South German Baroque and Architecture from the 
End of the First World War to the Present Day. 

The first of these, written especially for the German 
forerunner to this edition, typifies Pevsner’s gift for an 
exposition that engages the amateur and specialist alike. 
It is as brief as other chapters, yet it may be among 
the best essays on German Baroque in English. (In 
spite of great interest in the subject in America and 
Britain and untiring scholarship in Germany, almost 
all publication in English has been amateurish.) I found 
it lacking in only one respect: that it offers no economic 
and social explanation for the extraordinary burst of 
architectural activity after 1700 in the Hapsburg Em- 


pire and Bavaria, or for the great riches of south 
German bishoprics and Electorates. There is a fine 
essay on Vierzehnheiligen, a convincing effort to place 
Einsiedeln among the great monuments of Western 
architecture, and a diversion on Renaissance and Ba- 
roque staircases at the close, full of original discoveries 
and observations, which is a treasure. 

The new chapter on recent architecture starts with 
a statement that anything so close to the author cannot 
be history. History or not, it is lively and novel. This, 
roughly, is the structure: 

1. Aftermath of the First War—Expressionism. 
Mendelsohn (with recollections of St. Elia), Poelzig, 
even Mies on the fringes, the Dutch twenties, culmi- 
nating in Dudok. 

2. Classicism (’20’s and ’30’s): Perret, some Scan- 
dinavians, Fascists (bad except for the Florence railway 
station ). 

3. Cubism. Strict type in the ’20’s (Corbu, Bau- 
haus, Oud, Weissenhof housing); after 1930, a 
“Jiberation from the dictatorship of cubes,” with high 
praise for Asplund (why not Aalto and the later 
Wright? ), 
British readers). 

4. International acceptance and (Second 
World War to date). Architecture by and for Com- 
mittees, overwhelming scale, urban sprawl. 


London Underground stations (bow to 


success 


a. Heroes: the Nervis and Candelas, who use new 
techniques to develop fresh, convincing and useful 
forms; and the committee men who preserve human 
values in mass societies, as L.C.C.’s Roehampton 
housing or (but why?) Lever House and the U.N. 
Secretariat. 

4. Villains: All Brazilians, some Italians, Corbu 

at Ronchamp, etc., whose forms make little social 
and technological sense. 
This chapter is good criticism as the others are good 
history, though I am confused by criteria that rank 
Lever House above Ronchamp (can’t we have just a 
little “irresponsibility” when it’s really first-class? ). If 
the author comes to visit us, perhaps we can show him 
(I nominate our neo- 
romantics Rudolf, Saarinen, Stone, and Yamasaki), 
but not many heroes. 


some more convincing villains 


The brief “American Postscript,” composed for the 
paperback edition of 1956, was added, the author says, 
the British to 
native 


to encourage emulate our energy in 


documenting architecture and to caution us 
against parochialism in pursuit of this goal. The Post- 
script is more a personal document than a historical 
sketch; Pevsner apparently was embarrassed to speak 
his mind (that there was nothing “essentially original” 
in American architecture before Richardson) and was 
overly eager to be pleasant about it. His choice of illus- 
trations was less good than elsewhere in the volume 

e.g., a bad photo of the University of Virginia and, to 
exemplify the last quarter century, only the two build- 
ings mentioned under 4a above, the Raleigh, N.C. 
arena by Matthew Nowicki and W. H. Deitrick (not 
“Martin Nowitzki and W. H. Dietrick”), and a geo- 
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desic dome. The bibliography would benefit by the 
addition of George Kubler, Mexican Architecture of 
the Sixteenth Century; Lewis Mumford, Sticks and 
Stones and The Brown Decades; and Vincent Scully, 
The Shingle Style. 

Dr. Pevsner and his editors have found splendid 
photographs, and they are elegantly printed; it is a 
delight to open the book almost anywhere except in the 
Italian chapters, which unhappily constitute a large part 
of the whole. There one finds again those shopworn 
antiques imposed on us by Alinari and Anderson whose 
negatives of major monuments are all of the age and 
quality of { 


n other sections 1s no 


iruso re 


ordings. The frequent brilliance 
vidence of a high standard of 


technique outside Italy; it only reminds us how dismal 
ure the pictures made by commercial dealers and na- 
t | repositories which usually we are forced to buy and 
to reproduce. The ptions in this volume are the 
vork of independent photographers, and if they are 
vailable at all to scholars and educational institutions, 

t is understandably at high cost. As expected, the best 
are by German and English photographers (the French 
are errat they like to dramatize and “compose,” 
t Jean Roubier of Paris contributed some decent 
lates); maybe this is partly to the market in those 

tri for commercial picture books and journals 


Viinster) which provide a career 


for fine photographers (e.g. Max Hirmer) of a kind 
that innot be promised in this country or in the 

Med ean 
Some of the plates of A. F. Kersting of London 
Exeter, Win t Salisbury chapter house, Cam- 
brid Wells, Longleat, the Louvre east facade, the 
Panthéon interior, Soane Museum) exemplify exactly 
vhat I want of an architectural photograph: a perfect 
twe t mands of documentation and 

I ssivene 


The primary criterion for an architectural photog- 
rapher is that he should love buildings more even than 


that he should absorb and not 


iterpret. A natural vitality, once frustrated by the need 

for | xposur now an essential component of 
+t ] tert ) ¢ rraph: its chi f source 1S 
light, w ) optin should delineate contour and 
evoke texture, and be richly varied without creating 
itrasts as to | the detail and body of mem- 

1 t rh lights and deep shadows. Skies should 

be n r more r less appealing than skies really 
1 flat im tized by filters. Light pro- 
mot tality more effectively and more reliably than 
the presence of people. It is difficult to catch people in 
1 natural state; if they are aware of the photographer’s 


pI ice, they strike self-conscious attitudes, and if not, 
t utter may catch them in accurate yet uncon- 
vincing motion, or worse, in a blur. But there are some 
occasions when individuals, machines, and everyday 


ybjects are desirable as a measure of scale, and others 


when it impractical and pointless to arrange their 


apsence, 


Finally, what I want most of a good architectural 


photograph is to be able to get it—if not for myself, 
at least for some institution, and this is perhaps the 
biggest problem of al. I am profoundly grateful to 
Dr. Pevsner for solving a little part of it. 


JAMES S. ACKERMAN 
Council of the Humanities 
Princeton Uniwersity 


PONTUS GRATE, Deux critiques dart de Pépoque ro- 
mantique: Gustave Planche et Théophile Thoré, 
Stockholm, Almqvist and Wiksell, 1959. Pp. 287; 
81 figs. Swedish kr. 48.00. (Figura, 12) 


Students of Romantic painting, aware of the vast 
and complex mass of appraisal produced in the bur- 
geoning periodicals of the period, welcome any attempt 
to elucidate this requisite but formidable material. In 
the case of Pontus Grate’s study of two key figures of 
the Romantic era, Gustave Planche and Théophile 
Thoré, there is genuine cause for rejoicing. For the 
author has not been content merely to classify, cata- 
logue, and discuss the works and ideas of his major 
protagonists; his aim has been admirably ambitious— 
the development of the aesthetic of Planche and Thoré 
in the context of the artistic and intellectual climate of 
the Romantic era. As a result, since in large measure 
the author has succeeded, the reader closes this volume 
with a deeper knowledge of the critical works of 
Planche and Thoré and a broader understanding of 
the Romantic age 

The organization of the book reflects Grate’s pur- 
pose. In three major parts he treats (1) La critique 
dart de Pépoque romantique, (2) Gustave Planche 
and (3) Théophile Thoré. The first part sets the stage 
for the appearance of his main figures and it is here 
that the book is, perhaps, weakest. With gratification 
we read about the prelude to the Romantic storm of the 
1820’s, the decline of the Davidian tradition, the in- 
filtration of foreign influences into France (Constable, 
Tieck, etc.), the explosive artistic situation of 1820- 
1824, the appearance of Delacroix and lesser romantics 
on the scene, the reactions of various critics (conven- 


in general. 


iently classified according to parliamentary procedure, 
droite, centre and gauche), the eventual triumph of 
the Juste-milieu, and the popular success of the Salon 
as a bourgeois institution. In other words, we are on 
familiar ground. Readers of Hautecoeur, Rosenthal, 
Benoit, Focillon, and Tourneux, authorities constantly 
acknowledged by the author, will find little new in the 
background painted by Grate. Consequently, we must 
be satisfied with a lively and competent work of para- 
phrase and synthesis until the author turns his attention 
to a number of critics, more or less familiar, involved in 
the fiery critical battles of the first half of the nineteenth 
century: Delécluze, Peisse, Laviron, Maurice-Alex- 
andre Gautier, Houssaye, Mantz, and 
Champfleury. In a few succinct paragraphs he sketches 
adequate ideological portraits of these writers, making 
abundantly clear their contribution to critical thought. 


Decamps, 
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The increasing value of this section happily predicts the 
gradual yet perceptible increase in interest and origi- 
nality of the book as a whole. And this valuable gallery 
of critical portraits prepares the entrance, in the second 
part, of one of the main figures, Gustave Planche. 

Here, Grate comes into his own, presenting a rich 
and varied treatment of his subject. This is no mere 
recital of the contents of Planche’s Salons and critiques 
ranging from the 1830’s to the 1850's; rather, his 
writings are subjected to a searching analysis of critical 
standards and fundamental aesthetics seen in the per- 
spective of time as an evolving, organic entity. Thus, 
we follow the young, progressive (Grate says “avant- 
garde”) Planche of the 1830's, who, in his Salon of 
1831, deplored the vestiges of Davidian academicism, 
attacked the idols of the crowd (Vernet, Delaroche, 
Robert, Schnetz, and Dubufe), described the short- 
comings of the Juste-milieu, and hailed Delacroix and 
Decamps as “deux hommes de génie.” 

At this period, his attitude toward nature and reality 
(the touchstone of any critical apparatus) was related 
to Romantic conceptions which enabled him to appreci- 
ate Huet (and, in a more general sense, all Romantic 
painting) with considerable insight: il [Huet] 
veut la nature et la réalité, mais la réalité vraie, c’est- 
a-dire poétique, vivement sentie, finiment et courageuse- 
ment étudiée; il veut surtout traduire ses impressions 
personelles et intimes.” 

However, Grate sees the admirable liberalism of 
Planche’s youthful writings hardening by 1836 into a 
moderately liberal position that foreshadowed the rigid, 
sterile, critical attitudes of his mature years. For, already 
in 1836, Planche sensed the stirrings of Realism and 
began to forge firm critical opposition to what he con- 
sidered a puerile and superficial imitation of nature. 
Therefore, in place of the principle of /nnovation advo- 
cated previously, he now espoused T'radition and Con- 
ciation, and expounded the formula that would be 
the keystone of his theory for the rest of his career: 
“Tnventer dans le cercle de Ja nature et de la tradition.” 
He began to detect flaws in the landscapes of Cabat, 
d’Aligny, Bertin, and Brascassat, which failed in his 
view to rise above the level of detailed and minute 
description of surface reality. On the other hand, he 
discovered Corot, whose works in 1837 met with his 
approval since they rose above vulgar reality: “. . . il 
est bon, que des hommes persévérants, tels que M. 
Corot, dédaignent la réalité vulgaire, et se proposent 
invention dans le paysage.” 

However admirable Planche’s attitude towards 
Corot, Grate finds in it the seeds of his later hardening 
of critical arteries, which rendered him unable to dis- 
cern the contribution of Courbet in the 1850’s. The 
disease was furthered, Grate suggests, by a prolonged 
sojourn in Italy (1840-1845) where Planche’s tradi- 
tionalist tendencies received confirmation and further 
inspiration, so that, by 1852, Courbet’s contribution to 
the Salon could elicit from Planche his famous tirade 
against the Les demoiselles du village: “On dirait 
qu’elles ont résolu de lutter ensemble de gaucherie et 


de vulgarité. Difformité du visage, violation de l’har- 
monie, profusion de tons criards. M. Courbet n’a rien 
négligé pour offenser, pour scandaliser le goat. . . .” 

And the concluding paragraph of the Salon merits 
attention not only for its stiff and prim rejection of the 
Realist aesthetic but also for the frigid, dry, authorita- 
tive style in which the rejection is couched: “Je 
voudrais que ma voix fut entendue, je voudrais que les 
peintres et les sculpteurs comprissent le néant du ré- 
alisme; je voudrais que mon opinion, qui n’est pas une 
opinion solitaire, trouvat des echos de plus en plus nom- 
breux, et convertit a l’idéal tous les esprits qui s’obstinent 
dans l’imitation prosaique de la nature. Je ne demande 
& mon pays qu’un retour sérieux vers l’idéal.” 

Planche’s abuse of Courbet was not the only evidence 
of his increasingly conservative dogmatism. An erst- 
while hero, Delacroix, who previously had appealed to 
him as an innovator and an anti-Realist, now offended 
him on technical grounds of lack of finish and polish. 
For now his ideals of execution required adherence to 
principles of rationality and clarity. And, in 1854, he 
exalted Ingres’ Apothéose de Napoléon, in which he 
discerned “la forme dont |’auteur a revétu sa pensée, 
un enseignment qui ne doit pas étre perdu. Depuis les 
grands maitres de la Renaissance, personne n’a con- 
cilié avec un égal bonheur la science et la beauté. . . .” 
Other champions who appeared free from the subjec- 
tive vagaries of Delacroix, artists who spoke “un lan- 
gage a l’abri de toute équivoque,” were Flandrin, 
Périn, Meissonier, and Gleyre. 

It is clear from this brief synopsis of Planche’s devel- 
opment, according to Grate, that the author considers 
him to be rather the villain of the piece. Yet, the picture 
is not altogether black; on occasion, the intuitive 
Planche, still dependent upon his early Romantic ori- 
entation, reappears to afford insight into matters of 
sentiment and technique. But, too often, the other 
Planche, the “severe” Planche, triumphs and, in the 
end, Grate must finish his portrait of Planche in un- 
flattering terms: “I] symbolise certainement un cas 
extréme du mal du siécle, et pourtant son attitude est 
profondément caractéristique de la France du X1Xe 
si¢cle. Ce bohéme tres peu ‘présentable’ devient le bour- 
geois par excellence dans sa critique aussi bien littéraire 
qu’artistique.” 

Having traced in rich, clear, well-documented pages 
the decline of a promising young critic into a powerful, 
sober yet sterile apologist of Part officiel, Grate turns, 
in the third and concluding part of the book to the 
hero of the occasion—Théophile Thoré. For Grate, 
Thoré’s pattern of development as a critic describes, in 
contrast with Planche, an ascending arc of achievement 
eventually resulting in a critical ability to examine with 
insight, sympathy, and authority the late Romantic and 
controversial Realist contributions of the 1850’s. 

Whereas Planche had issued from a respectable 
bourgeois environment (his father was a well-to-do 
Parisian pharmacist), which no doubt conditioned his 
development as the cogent, authoritative spokesman of 
the bourgeois point of view in things artistic, Théophile 
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Thoré derived from less affluent circumstances (his 
father a small shopkeeper of the provinces and his 
mother of peasant origins ) and was early and perma- 
nently attracted to Socialist movements. His career was 
devoted as much to political agitation as to art criticism: 
his tract of 1840, La vérité sur le parti démocratique, 
earned a year of imprisonment at Sainte-Pélagie and, 
after the coup of Louis Napoléon in 1851, he fled to 
Switzerland, England and Belgium. Thus it was in- 
evitable that his art criticism should have as its basis a 
fundamental belief in the social aim of art. 

Grate initiates his study of the evolution of Thoré’s 
with a of the diffusion of 
Socialist art theories current in France in the 1830’s. 


ideas valuable discussion 
He outlines the theories of the disciple of Saint-Simon, 
Emile Barrault, who advocated the enlistment of art 
to propagate the idealistic and Utopian aims of his 
leader; he lists critics of Fourieriste persuasion (Le- 
marant, Haureau, Robert, etc.) who likewise desired 
political and social ends: “. . . ils 
veulent que l’art éléve les pensées des hommes et forme 
leur jugement en semant des exemples de patriotisme, 
de bonté, de vertu, de dévouement et d’honneur.”’ At 


to harness art for 


the same time, Grate nicely distinguishes Thoré’s ideals 
from those of Saint-Simon and Fourier, demonstrating 
Thoré’s realization of the profound philosophical prob- 
lems raised by these writers: “Pour sa part, Thoré crut 
toujours a un équilibre possible entre la liberté et lau- 
torité, entre l’individu et la collectivité.” 

Yet, during the 1830’s, Thoré shared certain So- 
cialist attitudes concerning recent developments in art 
Taking his place among the rank of Socialist 
journalists, he 


which he 


theory. 
denounced their common béte noire, 
termed ‘‘cette malheureuse et funeste théorie 
de |’art pour l’art.” As the master of revolutionary 
tendencies in art he saluted the painter of Le 28 juillet 
1820: la Liberté guidant le peuple in a passage which 
indicates his insight and sensitivity concerning Dela- 
croix’s achievement: “Doué d’une organisation im- 
pressionable et ne intuitive et mélancolique, 


ouverte aux passions et aux douleurs, il est initié A tous 
les tressaillements de la nature humaine; il envoie son 
Ame se méler A la vie universelle, et son Ame lui redit 


les secrets de la vie et les harmonies du monde. M. 


sa valeur révolutionnaire dans ce 


..” And, 


Delacroix a puisé 
merveilleux sentiment de l’idéalité moderne. . 


predictably, Ingres emerges as the example par excel- 
lence of the anti-social, ivory-towered purveyors of 
Part pour Part: “L’artiste n’a plus d’opinion; il ne 


que de sa fantaisie, et ainsi isolé des autres 


releve 
hommes, du haut de son orgeuil, tous les accidents de 
la vie commune.” 

Given the Socialist premises of Thoré’s criticism at 
the very outset of his career, there rises the danger of 
a politically-oriented criticism based on dogmatic, non- 
artistic aims, which might have rendered Thoré’s con- 
tribution more sterile than Planche’s and, conceivably, 
quite irrelevant. It is to Grate’s credit that he illumi- 
nates very clearly certain influences in the evolution of 
Thoré’s ideas in the 1830’s and 1840’s that contrib- 


uted to a deepening and enrichment of his personal 
aesthetic: for example, the influence of Sainte-Beuve, 
to whom he owed the idea that “intention ne saurait 
étre réputée pour le fait, quand il s’agit d’art, c’est-a- 
dire de réalisation, de création.” In other words, politi- 
cally congenial subject matter was not sufficient; the 
physical realization was at least as important. As a 
result, ‘Thoré developed an admirable interest in mat- 
ters of pure technique and their place in the total 
creative process. 

Another factor in Thoré’s salvation, according to 
Grate, was his retention of the proto-Symbolic aspect 
of Romantic theory that demanded of art not mere 
imitation of Nature but an expression of the profound 
life that lay behind natural appearances. Thus he ar- 
rived at a very sophisticated view of the manner in 
which art played its social role—indirectly, via the 
ministration of the effects of beauty on the spectator: 
“C’est ainsi seulement, par voie indirecte, que les arts 
plastiques peuvent étre moraux et significatifs. Un 
peintre qui a fait une image vraiment belle, a rempli 
sa mission; le reste ne le regarde pas. C’est ]’affaire de 
votre propre esprit, 4 vous spectateur, qui devez étre 
féconde par cette impression de beauté, car la beauté 
est toujours, en elle-méme, morale et divine.” 

This subtle reconciliation of his aesthetic ideals and 
his political beliefs stood him in good stead for the 
remainder of his fruitful career as an art critic. It ex- 
plains his equitable evaluation of Courbet, concerning 
whom he had certain reservations stemming from a 
lack of symbolic reference in his work; it enabled him 
to admire the young Manet while expressing doubts 
about his objective point of view. 

Therefore, in contrast with the powerful but ossified 
Planche, Thoré emerges from Grate’s comprehensive 
study as a flexible, liberal personality who, departing 
from strict adherence to superficial Socialist aesthetics, 
continually developed and enlarged his critical hori- 
zons. “T] a su rester”—Grate claims—“remarquable- 
ment libre 4 l’égard des normes et des préventions qui 
ont paralysé la clairvoyance de tant de ses confréres.” 

This, in meager outline, is Grate’s thesis in a compre- 
hensive, illuminating book that enlarges our perspective 
of French painting and theory of, roughly, the first 
half of the nineteenth century. With certain reserva- 
tions as to content—the unadventurous opening sec- 
tions, an inadequate summary of Planche’s good points, 
a surprising lack of detailed comparison of the opposite 
views of his protagonists and a perceptible lack of 
objectivity concerning the achievements of Thoré— 
this reader can warmly recommend this volume to all 
interested parties. 

Unfortunately, the book is marred by significant 
lapses in scholarly apparatus that seriously affect its use 
as a source of reference. In the first place, the bibliog- 
raphy is an undifferentiated mass of Salons, books, 
articles, etc. that might easily have been subdivided 
into more readily recognizable units. The bibliography 
itself, while reasonably comprehensive for one restricted 
to volumes mentioned in the text, has palpable lacunae. 
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To cite only two examples: the discussion of pre- 
Romantic art theory would have benefited by reference 
to Wladislaw Folkierski’s Entre classicisme et le ro- 
mantisme, Paris, 1925; and the pages devoted to the 
problem of the relationship of Delacroix and Baude- 
laire certainly require mention of the recent contribu- 
tion of Lucie Horner, Baudelaire: critique de Delacroix, 
Geneva, 1956. 

Furthermore, while Grate’s desire to abbreviate 
references and to shorten notes is commendable, the 
reader is only too often confronted with long, cryptic 
passages that require an inordinate amount of decipher- 
ing: for example (p. 24, n. 6): “Sur la Locuste et le 
Gaston de Foix, vy. Chauvin, Salon d: 25, 
37; Coupin, R. E., xxiv, 36-7; Delécluze, Débats, 
8/9 & 9/10; Corsaire, 10/9 & 1/10; Diadle boit., 
3/9; M. U., 8/9 1824; Béraud, p. 126; etc.—Cf. 
Pétroz, L’Art et la crit., pp. 35 sq.” To cope with 
these skeletal structures requires total prior absorption 
of the bibliography. Occasionally (p. 8, n. 2, “Opres- 
cu”; p- 36, Nn. 3, “Scheffer” ), I was not able to dis- 
cover in the bibliography references cited in the notes. 

Most disturbing of all, however, is Grate’s consistent 


1524, pp. 
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failure to give primary sources for any number of 
important quotations from various critical works. For 
example, with Joubin’s publication of Delacroix’s 
Journal (which is given in the bibliography), there is 
no need to give for Delacroix’s significant definition of 
Romanticism (cited in n. 1, p. 52) a 
Escholier’s monograph which, in turn, contains no source 
reference whatever! In this case the damage is slight 
since the example is well-known. But.time and time 


reference in 


again, the reader finds more esoteric quotations derived 
from secondary sources, thus increasing, at least by 
two-fold, the interested scholar’s task. 

These failures in no way invalidate the fundamental 
of Grate’s text, 
contribution to our knowledge of Romantic art and 
theory. One eagerly awaits his next foray into this 
difficult but rewarding field while hoping that, next 


value which remains a_ substantial 


time, these matters of scholarly paraphernalia, which 
are, after all, mechanical in nature and easily remedia- 
ble, 


result of research and insight. 


will vanish and leave untarnished the impressive 


GEORGE P. 
Princeton University 
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NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor of THI 
ART BULLETIN. Contributors are advised to retain an ac 
carbon copy of their articles. 


urate 


All manuscripts must be typewritten and double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, on sheets of 
(preferably 8% x 11 inches) and regular weight, numbered 
consecutively. Greek should be typed in, or a photostat of 
passage in source should be supplied. 


uniform size 


3. Footnote references in the text should be clearly desig 
nated by means of superior figures, placed after punctuat 


4. Footnotes should be numbered consecutively and typed 
double-spaced on separate pages subjoining to the article 


5. Legends for plates should be typed on separate pages 
and should be stated as briefly as possible. For example 


1. Enemy herdsman on horseback. Rome, Vat. ms Gr. 549, 
1x cent. (Courtesy Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of 
Design) 


z. Roman Sarcophagus, Death of Meleager (detail). Paris, 
Louvre (photo: Anderson) 
3. Castiglione, Crucifixion. Genoa, Palazzo Bianco (phot: 
Frick Reference Library) 

6. Good photographs made directly from the work to b 
reproduced are essential, and whenever 1 tives 
available, they should be submitted also. All } 
negatives will be returned. If better copy for any illu 
exists in a book or manuscript not available to the contributor 
this information should be noted in a full bibliographical 
erence and included with the photograph. Contributors ar 
urged to consult the Note by Clarence Kennedy in this issue. 


Offprints are available on request from the Man: ging Editor. 











7. Each photograph or drawing should be clearly marked 
with its figure number on the reverse. Marking should be done 
lightly with a soft pencil. Do not type or e heavily; the 
marks will show through on the finished If only 
of the illustration is required, the reproduced 
should be outlined lightly in pencil on the 


part 





area 
reverse Sl le 


8. Permission for the use of Alinari, Anderson, Brogi, and 
Mannelli photographs will be cleared by THE ART BULLETIN, 
but contributors are responsible for obtaining permission, 





whenever necessary, for the reproduction of other photo 


g. Drawings should be in India ink on white drawing pape: 
Unsatisfactory copy such as photostats will be returned to 
author for redrawing according to these specifications. 


ded to be } nted 


10. Words, phrases, passages, or titles inten 


in italics should be underlined in the typescript. This includes 
titles of works of art, titles of books, poems, and periodical 
publications, and technical terms or phrases not in the language 
of the article; but does not include direct quotations in a 


foreign language, foreign titles preceding proper names, plac¢ 
names, names of buildings, or words anglicized by usage 


11. Italicize: sbid.. idem, op.cit., loc.cit., and passim; but 
not: ad loc., cap., circa (ca.), et al., infra, q.v., saec., scilicet 





(scil. or sc.), sub voce (s.v.), supra, versus (vs.), vide; nor 
cf., col., e.g., etc., ff. (following), fol., fols. (folio, folios), 
ice., 1., ll. Cline, lines), p., v., vv. (verse, verses), viz. 

12. In citing from periodicals, the title of the article should 
be in roman within double quotation marks, 1 the title of 
the periodical in italics. Thus: 

Adolph Goldschmidt, “The Decoration of Early Ma 


Books,” Magazine of Art, xxx, 1938, pp. 579-581. 


13. In the case of books cited, the form of reference should 
be as follows: (1) author’s name, preceded by his given nan 
or initials, and followed by a comma; (2) title, italicized, 
followed by a comma; (3) the edition where necessary, fol- 
lowed by a comma; (4) place of publication, followed by a 
comma; (5) if desired, the name of publisher, — by a 
(6) date of publication, foll 
reference to volume in Roman 
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German, 
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nouns 


adjectives derived therefrom; in 


capitalize all nouns but not the corresponding ad- 


derived from names of persons. 
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18. Book reviews should be prepared in the same style 
other contributions to THE ART BULLETIN. Book reviews rep- 
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freed limits of scholarly to set forth 
their own evaluations of the publications assigned to them for 


review 
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»f the work under review, as distinguished from the reviewer’s 
critical estimate of its merits. (THE ART BULLETIN 
consider unsolicited manuscripts for book reviews. ) 
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19. Any letter to the Editor which comments on a contribu 
tion to THE ART BULLETIN is submitted to the author of the 
contribution in question in order to permit a letter in reply to 
be published concurrently if desired. Writers of letters to the 
Editor are therefore re ued to enclose a carbon copy. 


20. Authors of Articles and Notes will receive thirty off 
prints free of charge. Fifteen copies of the whole back section 
vill be sent free of charge to authors of Reviews of Books and 


Exhibitions and ten to writers of Letters. The privilege of 
obtaining additional offprints of Articles, Notes, and Book 


Reviews at cost has been reinstated. 
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